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OFHitorial 



A NEW FEATURE 

For some time past the desirability has been felt by those 
interested in the Classical Journal of the establishment of a foreign 
correspondence by which our readers may receive from time to 
time a fresh and reliable presentation of events and tendencies 
in England and on the Continent of interest to classical students. 
After a due consideration of available men, we have succeeded 
in securing the services of two scholars whose occasional letters 
from England and Germany respectively will prove of much 
interest and value. Our correspondent for England will be Mr. 
W. E. P. Pan tin, of London, assistant master in St. Paul's School, 
member of the council of the Classical Association and secretary of 
its Curriculum Committee, secretary also of the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. Our correspondent for Germany 
will be Dr. Paul Cauer, Provinzial-Sckulrat and professor in Mini- 
ster, whose prominence and vigor as a writer and worker in the 
classics make his service to us a real acquisition. We hope to 
publish initial instalments from these contributors at an early 
date. 

THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AND UNIFORM 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 

The attention of our readers has recently been called to the 
unfortunate fact that two great bodies, working independently, 
have appointed committees on uniform requirements in Latin, 
which committees have published separate and more or less differ- 
ent reports. The first committee, or commission, was appointed 
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in 1908 by the American Philological Association, and its report 
was presented and adopted by the Association a year later, in 
1909. The full history and report of this commission was pub- 
lished in the Classical Journal for February, 1910. Meanwhile, 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
through its commission, had been working out its definitions for 
admission units in all departments, and these were published 
in the Report of the Commission on Associated Schools and Colleges 
for 1910. 

Inasmuch as the Philological Association's report for Latin 
had been first promulgated and by a body representing the classi- 
cal interests of the entire country, and inasmuch as its definitions 
had already been widely adopted, the desirability of substituting 
this definition for its own was presented to the Commission of the 
North Central Association. Accordingly, at its spring meeting 
in Chicago, the latter association did, with admirable courtesy, 
vote to make the proposed substitution of definitions in Latin, 
and another long step was taken toward uniformity in Latin 
admission requirements. 

A NEW CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

Under the department of "Current Events" in this number 
we publish an account of the organization of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Northwest, a movement of prime interest 
to those who have the general good of the classics at heart. We 
most heartily welcome this new organization to the brotherhood 
of classical associations and wish them all success, rejoicing 
that the strength and enthusiasm of the vigorous Northwest has 
been organized in this cause. This makes practically complete 
the organization of the classical forces of the whole United States, 
an advance which has only to be compared with the condition of 
things of even ten years ago to be realized in its full importance. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL THEATRICAL CONDITIONS 
UPON THE DRAMA OF THE GREEKS 1 



By Roy C. Flicdnger 
Northwestern University 



We are now passing through a period of great interest in the 
drama. So far as this interest is hysterical or evidenced by at- 
tempts at play-writing on the part of those without training, 
experience, or natural aptitude, it has little to commend it. But, 
on the other hand, nothing can be more wholesome than a wide- 
spread comprehension of the origin, history, and basic principles 
of tragedy and comedy. Thus we are deeply indebted to the suc- 
cessive scholars who have undertaken to analyze Elizabethan 
tragedy and assign to Seneca, Aristotle, the Greek playwrights, and 
the various mediaeval elements their respective shares of influence. 
As the ultimate source of all other dramatic art, the Greeks' contri- 
bution whether in precept or example must ever occupy a peculiar 
position. And the fact that Greek drama discloses complete 
dependence upon and reaction to local theatrical conditions may 
come with a shock of surprise even to many professed classical 
students. In developing this thesis it is not my purpose to attempt 
the discovery of any new results, but partly to call attention to 
the recent work of specialists in the field, partly to point out the 
frequently unobserved significance of several features of the ancient 
drama, and finally to arrange under one co-ordinating principle 
several phenomena which are usually regarded as unrelated. 

It is well known that in the earliest extant Greek plays such as 
the Suppliants, Persians, and Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus the 
scene is laid in the open countryside with no house in sight and 
with no scenic accessories except an altar, tomb, or rock respectively. 
But that this circumstance was explicable by the character of the 
Athenian theater did not become evident until Dorpfeld's excava- 

1 Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Chicago, 
April 30, 191 o. 

3 
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tions on that site in 1886, 1889, and 1895. It seems that from 499 B.C. 
until about 465 B.C. the theater at Athens consisted of an orchestral 
circle nearly eighty feet in diameter and somewhat south of the 
present orchestra, and an auditorium arranged partly about it on 
the Acropolis slope. Immediately south of the orchestra was a 
six-foot declivity, which prevents our supposing the erection of 
a scene building or backscene there. Only within the orchestra 
itself, at the center or to one side, might there be constructed for 
temporary use some such theatrical "property " as an altar or tomb. 
That such a primitive theater would suffice for the needs of that or 
even a later period is proved by the remains of the structure at 
Thoricus, which was never brought to a higher state of develop- 
ment, and by the fact that even at a later period dramatists some- 
times voluntarily reverted to this unpretentious stage setting, as 
in Sophocles' Oedipus Coloneus. Consequently, it was inevitable 
that playwrights of the early fifth century in choosing an imaginary 
scene for their plays should react to conditions such as I have just 
described, and normally localize the dramatic action in more or less 
deserted spots. 

About 465 B.C. an advance step in theatrical conditions was 
taken when a scene building in the form of a temple or palace from 
which the actors might make their entrances (as well as by the 
side approaches, as previously) was erected immediately behind 
the orchestra, where the declivity had previously been. This 
improvement enabled Aeschylus to introduce a distinct innova- 
tion in dramatic technique. Heretofore, death scenes had either 
been boldly enacted before the spectators' eyes — something always 
alien to the Greek aesthetic sense — or reported by a messenger; 
Aeschylus is said to have invented the very effective device of hav- 
ing a character killed behind the scenes during the play. From 
what was said in the last paragraph it will be understood that the 
failure of Aeschylus' predecessors to avail themselves of this 
expedient was due to no lack of inventive genius on their part but 
simply to the entire absence in their time of a backscene to use for 
the purpose. It is not known just how long it took Aeschylus to 
discover this possibility in the new arrangements; but it was cer- 
tainly not later than the Oresteia (458 B.C.), in which Agamemnon's 
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agonized death cries from behind the scenes still have power to 
move deeply even modern audiences. 1 

One of the most troublesome problems that confront a play- 
wright is inventing plausible motives to explain the entrances and 
exits of his characters. And though in the interior scene moderns 
have a marvelously flexible instrument for shifting personages on 
and off the scene, few can avoid abusing this resource and can 
repeat Bernard Shaw's boast: "My people get on and off the stage 
without requiring four doors to a room which in real life would have 
only one." To the ancient writer the difficulty was still greater; 
for, though it was fairly easy to motivate a person's coming once 
to such secluded places as are chosen for the scenes of the three 
tragedies above cited, a reappearance would prove a more difficult 
matter, and each additional character complicated the problem ' 
still further. Even after the erection of a scene building the situa- 
tion was only slightly improved, and no further advance (from 
this point of view) was subsequently made in the theatrical arrange- 
ments. All the dramatic personages still had to come to the same 
(usually a public) place; they could not dodge in at one door and 
out at another at their creator's caprice, but whether entering or 
leaving had to walk a considerable distance in plain view of the 
spectators. Consequently, the ancient dramatist not infrequently 
frankly abandoned all search for a solution and left the actor 
standing in idleness during a whole scene or choral ode. Thus, in 
Aeschylus' Suppliants Danaus enters the orchestra with the chorus 
consisting of his daughters and remains at the altar, without a 
single word to say, during their parodos of one hundred and seventy- 
five lines. After a short scene the king appears, and then for over 
two hundred lines (234-479) Danaus is again ignored. But it was not 
characteristic of the Greek genius tamely to submit to hindrances, 
and accordingly we are not surprised that Aeschylus actually 
secured a striking dramatic effect by leaving characters like Niobe 
and Achilles for considerable intervals speechless and immovable 
on the scene. When finally uttered, their startling cries of anguish 
were greatly enhanced by their previous long-continued silence. 2 

1 Cf. Transactions of the American Philological Association, XL (1909), 109 ff. 
a Cf. Dignan, The Idle Actor in Aeschylus (1905). 
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PLAN OF THE PRECINCT OF DIONYSUS ELEUTHEREUS AT ATHENS AND 
OF ITS FOURTH-CENTURY THEATER 
The heavy circle shows the position of the orchestra constructed in 499 B.C. (From 
Dttrpfeld and Reisch, Das grieckische Theater, slightly altered.) 
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THEATRICAL CONDITIONS AND THE GREEK DRAMA 7 

It may not be amiss to note that Molidre obtained similar suspense 
by means quite opposite. In Tartuffe, contrary to all the accepted 
rules, the principal character does not appear upon the scene until 
after the beginning of the third act. But the conversation and 
disputes of the other dramatic personages have so inflamed our 
curiosity concerning him that we can scarcely wait to catch a 
glimpse of him, and his entrance finally is thrice as effective as if 
it had come earlier in the play. 

It need not be said that the same difficulty of plausible motiva- 
tion puzzled the comic as well as the tragic writers of antiquity, 
and they extricated themselves with no less ingenuity in their own 
way. For the further unfolding of the plot in Plautus' Pseudolus 
it became necessary that that crafty slave should explain to his 
accomplices certain developments which had already been repre- 
sented on the scene. Actually to repeat the facts would have been 
tedious to the spectators, while to motive an exit for all the parties 
concerned until the information could be imparted and then to 
motive their re-entrance might have proved difficult and certainly 
would have caused an awkward pause in the action. The poet, 
therefore, chose the bolder course of dropping for the moment all 
dramatic illusion and at the same time of slyly poking fun at the 
conventions of his art: 

horum causa haec agitur spectatorum fabula: 
hi [sc. spectatores] sciunt qui hie adfuerunt; uobis post narrauero (720 f.) — 

meaning that, if only the audience has all requisite information, 
the dramatic characters may well go without. 

With the scenic arrangements already described and in the ab- 
sence of a stage and drop curtain the dramatic action was neces- 
sarily laid in the open air — usually before a palace or temple. No 
interior scene could possibly be represented except by the clumsy 
ixicvKXrjfia and several indirect expedients, of which the most com- 
mon was the messenger's speech. A third evasion of the restric- 
tion occurs in the Hippolytus (564 ff.), where Phaedra listens at 
the door to a conversation between her confidential slave and 
Hippolytus within doors and by her cries and exclamations stirs 
the audience much more profoundly than the conversation itself 
could have done. Still again, the dramatists of the New Comedy 
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were fond of representing a character in the act of passing through 
a doorway and shouting back parting injunctions to those within — 
an artifice which is sufficiently transparent and is justly ridiculed 
by the poet himself in Terence's Andria (490 ff.). Of course, the 
mildness of a southern climate justifies some practices which might 
seem strange to more northern peoples, as when Strepsiades and 
his son in Aristophanes' Clouds are disclosed sleeping before their 
home in the open air, though we have no reason to believe that 
they are either actual or prospective victims of tuberculosis. 
Doubtless this difference in weather conditions has something to 
do with the fact that modern playwrights of the classic school, 
who, though freed from the material restrictions of the ancients, 
have yet slavishly imitated them in so much else, have not followed 
them in this partiality for alfresco scenes. 

The difficulty inherent in the theatrical arrangements is seen 
very strikingly in Euripides' Cyclops. Here the action would 
naturally take place in Polyphemus' cave (as it does in the Odyssey) ; 
but, that being impossible, the scene is laid before the cave's 
entrance. Contrary to verisimilitude, therefore, the poet is obliged 
to allow Odysseus to pass in and out without let or hindrance. 
Why, then, does Odysseus make no attempt to escape ? Euripides 
anticipated this query and explained Odysseus' remaining by 
regard fo* his companions' safety (4795.). But we are not in- 
formed why it was not equally feasible for his comrades to leave 
the cave and for all to be saved together. Similarly, Antigone 
informs Ismene that she has summoned her out of doors in order 
to speak with her alone (Sophocles' Antigone 18 f.) — as if the 
street were the most natural place in the world for a teU-o-titc! 1 
The fact is that the demands of this restriction not infrequently 
exceeded the playwrights' powers, when they would abandon all 
attempts to explain their characters' movements and coolly allow 
them to leave their dwellings and without apology to speak of the 
most confidential matters in a public place. 

Nevertheless, in general they displayed an amazing fertility of 

'Similarly Plautus Aulularia 133 f.: 

eo nunc ego secreto ted hue foras seduxi, 

ut tuam rem ego tecum hie loquerer familiarem. 
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invention in this particular, as a few illustrations will suffice to 
show. In the Alcestis Apollo explains his leaving Admetus' palace 
on the ground of the pollution which a corpse would bring upon all 
within the house (Euripides' Alcestis 22 f.), and Alcestis herself, 
though in a dying condition, fares forth to look for the last time 
upon the sun in heaven {ibid. 206). Oedipus is so concerned in the 
afflictions of his subjects that he cannot endure making inquiries 
through a servant but comes forth to learn the situation in person 
(Sophocles' Oedipus Rex 6 f.). Karion is driven out of doors by 
the smoke of sacrifice upon the domestic altar (Aristophanes' 
Pluius 821 f.). In Plautus' Mostellaria (1 ff.) one slave is driven 
out of doors by another as the result of a quarrel. Agathon cannot 
compose his odes in the winter time, unless he bask in the sunlight 
(Aristophanes' Thesmophoriazusae 67 f.). The love-lorn Phaedra 
teases for light and air (Euripides' Hippolytus 181). And Medea's 
nurse apologizes for her soliloquizing before the house with the 
excuse that the sorrows within have stifled her and caused her to 
seek relief by proclaiming them to earth and sky (Euripides' Medea 
56 ff.). The last pretext is often employed, and it would be inter- 
esting to know how far it is a mere expositional convention and how 
far it reproduces an innate feeling for and sympathy with nature 
among the ancients. For myself, I fear that our commentators 
have pressed the latter explanation unduly, and my scepticism is 
confirmed by the fact that Philemon ridiculed this common theatri- 
cal practice, 

non ego item facio ut alios in comoediis 

<ui> uidi amoris facere, qui aut Nocti aut Dii 

aut Soli aut Lunae miserias narrant suas, 1 

and elsewhere represented a boastful cook appealing to heaven and 
earth, in words which are a close parody of this Medea passage, to 
witness the excellence of his cuisinerie (Meineke IV, 26). 

As a final illustration of the artificiality of the exterior scene I 
may refer to the manner in which characters are brusquely called 

1 Cf . Plautus* M creator 3 ff. The question may fairly be raised whether these lines 
from the prologue as well as the body of the play are derived from the Greek original. 
Leo, at least, considers them "gut attisch" (PlatUinische Forsckungm, 136) and Phile- 
mon's parody above cited lends confirmation to this view. 
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out of their homes to meet the demands of the dramatic situation. 
Thus, in the Iphigenia at Aulis a messenger enters and unceremoni- 
ously shouts to his queen within doors 

& TwSapeui mi, KAvroc/Ai/orpa, Sofuov 

lf» wtpaaovy a* icXvffs i/i&v Aoytuv (1532 f.), 

and in the Beraclidae Iolaus summons Alcmene, 

& luqTrjp iaOXov muSoc, 'AAKpqvrp Xcyo), 
3£cA0', Slkowtov roucrSe ^tXrarovs Xoyavs (642 f.). 

To judge by such a dramatic expedient, one would suppose that the 
front walls of ancient houses must have been pretty thin ! Perhaps 
the most amusing instance of this convention occurs in Plautus' 
Miles Gloriosus. In that play a slave had to be deluded into 
believing that two women of identical appearance lived in adjoin- 
ing houses. Accordingly, he is sent first into one house and then 
into the other, while directions are shouted to the one woman in 
question to pass back and forth by means of a secret passage so 
as always to meet him (523 ff.). This, of course, presupposes that 
the walls will be thin enough for the woman to hear through but 
too thick for the slave to do so! 

The publicity thus inevitably attending conversations of the 
most private nature was rendered still more incongruous by the 
chorus. If the exits and entrances of actors were difficult to 
motivate, those of the chorus were ten times worse — in fact, the- 
were so difficult that the thing was, as we shall presently see, very 
rarely attempted, and the chorus was normally left uninterruptedly 
upon the scene to hear and see all that was said and done. How 
unnatural this was can be realized in Euripides' Bacchae, in which 
Pentheus arrested Dionysus and took active measures against the 
Bacchantes upon Mount Cithaeron and yet allowed a band of the 
new god's devotees (and foreigners at that) to remain practically 
unmolested before his palace throughout the play. What a baneful 
effect it had upon any complication of plot can readily be imagined. 
Thus, theatrical conditions forced Medea to take the chorus into 
her confidence, and she bases her request for their silence upon the 
bond of their common sex. But it is so utterly improbable that any 
such consideration would cause Greek women to acquiesce in a 
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barbarian's plans for the assassination of their sovereign's daugh- 
ter that Professor Verrall 1 supposes a chorus to have been mechani- 
cally added in a subsequent revision (our present text) to a play 
originally written for private presentation without a chorus! Else- 
where the actor's confidence in the chorus' secrecy is more plaus- 
ibly explained; as when Greek slaves because of racial ties and the 
promise of rescue betray their barbarian masters in Euripides' 
Ipkigenia in Tauris and Helena in order to aid their fellow-country- 
women. Finally, this constant presence of the chorus is especially 
awkward in scenes like that in Euripides' Ion (1520 ff.), where 
two actors wish to speak to one another privately. Their confi- 
dences must be uttered loud enough to be heard by the 17,000 
spectators, but the near-by chorus catches not a word! 

The dramatic unities are a subject of perennial interest and have 
recently been entertainingly discussed by Professor Brander 
Matthews. 2 Perhaps I ought to say, however, that my own con- 
clusions were formed long before the appearance of his article, 3 
and indeed the essential facts were recognized at least as long ago 
as the time of the German critic Lessing (1767). 4 But so deep- 
rooted is the popular impression that the Greeks formulated these 
rules arbitrarily and observed them slavishly that no attempt to 
state the true situation can be superfluous. The current doctrine 
is based on the fact that the classic dramatists in France, Spain, 
and Italy blindly obeyed the rules as a heritage of the past, without 
regard to the demands of the theater at their own disposal; and, 
consequently, the inference has been easily and naturally drawn 
that the ancient practice was equally irrational. 

But in the Greek theater, where there was no drop curtain, no 
scenery to shift, and a chorus almost continuously present, a 
change of scene was difficult to indicate visually. Nevertheless, 
Aristotle nowhere mentions the unity of place, and the Greek 
dramatists not infrequently violate it. The most familiar instances 

1 Cf. Four Plays of Euripides, 125-30. 

a Cf. Atlantic Monthly, CV (1910), 347 ff. 

* Cf. Chicago Record-Herald, October 23, 1008. 

« Cf. Hamburgische Dramaturgic, 369 (Miss Zimmera's trans.). 
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occur in Aeschylus' Eumenides and Sophocles' Ajox. 1 The former 
play opens at the temple of Apollo in Delphi, whither the avenging 
Furies have pursued Orestes after his mother's murder. During a 
momentary lapse from their watchfulness Orestes makes his escape, 
but the Furies soon awaken and take up the trail once more. The 
scene is thus left entirely vacant and is supposed to change to 
Athens, where all parties presently appear for the famous trial 
before the Council of the Areopagus. The beginning of the latter 
play takes place before Ajax' tent, and Sophocles wished to intro- 
duce the very unusual motive of a death scene enacted before the 
audience. As the presence of the chorus was an insuperable 
obstacle to such a theme, Ajax was allowed to leave the scene and, 
suspicion being soon aroused, the chorus was sent in search of 
him. Thus, the scene is again entirely deserted by both actors 
and chorus, and Ajax returns not to his tent but to some lonely 
spot near the seashore. This was by far the most natural and 
logical method of leading up to a change of scene, was infinitely 
superior to Shakespeare's practice in King Henry V, where Chorus 
is introduced in the prologue of each act to acquaint the spectators 
with the scene of the succeeding action, 1 but was so difficult to 
motivate that only some half a dozen examples are known to us in 
the whole Greek drama. On the other hand, such a technical device 
was usually not well adapted to represent considerable shifts of 
scene, since it would seem unnatural for so large a body of persons 
as the chorus always to accompany the dramatic characters to 
widely separated localities. To this general restriction, however, 
the Eumenides furnishes a brilliant exception, because it was the 
especial duty of the Furies to track the guilty Orestes wherever he 
might flee. In Old Comedy, ever fantastic and intentionally 
impossible, greater freedom was naturally allowed than in tragedy, 3 
so that in Aristophanes' Frogs no less than five different scenes 
are successively required. 

1 Cf . Felsch, Quibus artificiis adkibitis poetae tragici Graeci imitates Mas et temporis 
et loci observaverint (1907). 

'Similarly in The Winter's Tale Time as the chorus announces the passage of six- 
teen years between Acts III and IV. 

J Cf. Krause, QuaesHones Aristophaneae Scaenicae (1903). 
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At the same time, the need of such scene-shifting was largely 
obviated by the devices already mentioned — the i/cKv/cXrjfia^ the 
messenger's speech, and the arbitrary transfer of interior scenes 
to the open air. But very commonly this unity was observed by 
conventionally bringing together as close neighbors structures or 
localities which would actually be separated by considerable inter- 



PLAN OF THE THEATER AT THORICUS IN ATTICA, DATING FROM THE 

FIFTH CENTURY 
The orchestra is bounded by a retaining wall; there is nothing to show that per- 
manent scene buildings were ever erected. (From Dorpfeld and Reisch, Das grie- 
ckische Theater.) 

vals. Thus, the tomb of Agamemnon would naturally stand at 
some distance from his palace, and incidental statements in the 
plays confirm this view; nevertheless, in Aeschylus' Choephori 
palace and tomb stand within a few feet of each other. Exactly 
the same sort of incongruous juxtaposition occurs also in Euripides' 
Helena, and many similar instances could be cited. Slightly 
different but no less efficacious is the method of procedure in the 
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Persians. For dramatic effect Aeschylus wished to introduce the 
ghost of Darius which, according to ancient notions on the subject, 
could not wander far from its tomb. But the real grave of Darius 
was probably at Persepolis, and under the conditions supposed the 
Persian elders, the royal messenger, and Xerxes himself would not 
naturally resort thither. Consequently, without the slightest 
compunction, Aeschylus transferred the dead monarch's tomb to 
Susa! Since several dramatic expedients subserved the unity of 
time as well as that of place, consideration of them will be deferred 
until that topic is reached. In concluding this paragraph I may 
mention one especially amusing artifice — in Euripides' Ipkigenia in 
Tauris Orestes has left the scene and is now supposed to be some 
distance away. Notwithstanding, Athena (the deus ex mackina) 
addresses him and apologetically adds: "For, though absent, you 
hear my voice, since I am a goddess" (1447). 

Likewise, the unity of time arose not from the whim of ancient 
writers but from the same theatrical arrangements which resulted 
in the unity of place, viz., the absence of a drop curtain and the 
continuous presence of the chorus. Under these conditions an 
intermission for the imaginary lapse of time could be secured only 
by the withdrawal of the chorus — a difficult and rarely feasible 
expedient, as already explained — and without such intermissions 
the constant and long-continued presence of the same persons in 
the same place without food or slumber involved a patent absurd- 
ity. It is true that the choral songs were roughly equivalent to 
the modern intermission and that after them the action is often 
farther advanced than the actual time required for chanting them 
would warrant. Thus, during a single stasimon of Aeschylus' 
Suppliants (11. 524-99) the Argive king must leave the scene, 
summon his subjects to public assembly, state the object of the 
meeting, and allow discussion before the final vote — all in time 
for Danaus to report the people's decision at the beginning of the 
following episode. Nevertheless, the fact remains that such accel- 
eration was comparatively slight and can be paralleled from drama- 
tists who owned no allegiance to these unities — note, for example, 
the striking of the half-hour every twenty or twenty-five lines at 
the close of Marlowe's Doctor Faustus. No such explanation can 
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account for so violent a condensation of time as occurs in Aeschylus' 
Agamemnon. At the play's opening the guard sights the signal 
fire which announces the capture of Troy, and within a few hundred 
lines Agamemnon has finished the sack, traversed the Aegean, 
and appeared before his palace! No hint is given, however, that 
there is anything unusual about all this, and the action is without 
hesitation compressed into one day. 

In this connection, it ought to be observed that, when a modern 
playwright like Pinero restricts his action to one day and represents 
the lapse of several hours by the fall of the curtain between acts, 
he does not thereby observe the unity of time in the Greek sense; 
for to the Greeks, inasmuch as there were normally performers 
before the audience throughout, it meant at least a semblance of 
continuity of action. It is, therefore, somewhat remarkable that 
Professor Verrall, who fully recognizes the dependence of this 
unity upon local conditions and has published eminently sensible 
observations on the subject, 1 has nevertheless felt constrained to 
challenge the obvious interpretation of two plays in which a glaring 
violation of the unity of time occurs. In the Agamemnon he sup- 
poses the watchman and the populace (including the chorus) to be 
misinformed as to the meaning of the beacon and that it really 
served to Clytemnestra, Aegisthus, and their supporters as a warning 
of Agamemnon's being close at hand! And his elucidation of the 
Andromache of Euripides is still more ingenious and complicated. 3 

But to bolster up such interpretations Professor Verrall must 
proceed to explain away all similar instances as well — to explain, 
for example, how in Euripides' Suppliants an Attic army can march 
from Eleusis to the vicinity of Thebes and fight a battle there and 
how tidings of the victory can be brought back to Eleusis all be- 
tween vss. 598 and 634 and, again, how Philocrates can travel from 
Aetolia to Elis and return between vss. 452 and 922 of Plautus' 
Captivi. Nevertheless, not the slightest attention is paid to these 
patent absurdities and the whole action is in each case unmis- 
takably supposed to fall within a single day. 

* Cf. his edition of Euripides' Ion, pp. xlviii ff. 

3 Cf . the introduction to his edition of the Agamemnon, and Four Plays of Euripides, 
pp. 1-42. 
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In view of the foregoing we are not surprised that Aristotle does 
mention the unity of time, though only incidentally; but he rather 
commends it as something which works out well in practice than 
enjoins it as an invariable rule. His exact language is: "They 
differ, again, in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution (ireplohosi) of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the Epic action 
has no limits of time 79 (Butcher). In actual practice this restric- 
tion was further reduced in most cases to the hours of daylight, 
and some have even maintained that ireplohos fjklov means but 
twelve hours. But we have at least one example of the dramatic 
action beginning in the late afternoon of one day and not conclud- 
ing until the next day — Terence's HeatUon Timor oumenos. 

It remains to consider some of the expedients which the poets 
found useful in solving the difficulties (both of time and of place) 
caused by local conditions. 1 In the first place, the practice of 
writing a series of three plays on the same general subject often 
enabled the playwright to distribute his incidents in different 
places and time spheres without loss of verisimilitude, for a whole 
trilogy was no longer than the average modern play and each 
tragedy would thus correspond to a single act and, since the chorus 
was withdrawn at the close of each play in the trilogy and its place 
taken by another entirely different, changes of time and place 
between plays were absolutely without restriction. Thus, 30,000 
years (!) elapse between the Prometheus Bound and Prometheus 
Unbound of Aeschylus, and the scene changes from Scythia to the 
Caucasus; and the pertinent facts of similar import concerning 
the Orestean trilogy will at once occur to everyone. 

We have already observed the difficulty of plausibly motivating 
exits and entrances in ancient plays, but no less difficulty was 
involved in unobtrusively acquainting the audience with just those 
facts necessary for an intelligent understanding of the drama. In 
the second place, therefore, the ancient poets frequently satisfied 
the demands of these two unities by setting their expositions at 
times and places which would naturally be different. Even such 

1 In addition to Felsch and Krause, cf. Polczyk, De unitatibus et loci ei temporis 
in nova comoedia obscrvatis (1009). 
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a master of dramatic technique as Sophocles represented Orestes 
as communicating to his fellow-conspirators the result of his inquiry 
at Delphi only after they had reached Argos (EUctra 32 ff.) and 
as waiting to formulate a definite plan of action until they were 
in the most unfavorable place in all the world for such a purpose — 
before Clytemnestra's palace (ibid. 15 flf.)* The latter incongruity 
does not occur in Euripides' version of the same story because the 
scene of that play is laid not in the city of Argos but before Elec- 
tra's hut in the country. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of Euripidean technique 
is the prologue in which with very slight regard for dramatic illu- 
sion a character in a monologue sets forth the essential antecedents 
of the action. Whatever other explanations may be advanced for 
this innovation, whether inability or disinclination to follow his 
predecessors' model, the necessity of indicating such radical depar- 
tures from earlier tradition as were postulated for his version, 
desire for clearness or brevity of exposition, fondness for rhetorical 
display, a wish to exploit antiquarian lore, to forecast the course 
of the action, or what not, this consideration must also be allowed 
a certain weight, viz., that it enabled him to rehearse events of 
the most diverse nature without violating the unities of time and 
place. This form is employed in all Euripides' extant plays and, 
though severely criticized both in ancient and in modern times, was 
borrowed by Sophocles in his Trackinioe, 1 extensively imitated by 
Aristophanes 3 despite his caustic criticisms, and was exceedingly 
popular among the writers of the New Comedy. 

In the last place, also at the close of his plays Euripides fre- 
quently used an expedient whereby Le surmounted the customary 
restrictions of time and place — the deus ex mackina. In the hands 
of an unskilful dramatist this contrivance served as a final recourse 
when he had involved his plot beyond the possibility of disentangle- 
ment by natural means, and it is frequently charged that such was 
the Euripidean practice — but most unjustly. He resorted to this 

1 Cf . Kaibel's introduction to his edition of Sophocles' Electra, p. 65 : " Deianeira 
hat for ihr Auftreten keinen anderen Grand, als dass das Stuck beginnt, far ihre 
Erzfthlung keinen andren, als dass das Publikum unterrichtet sein will." 

3 Cf. Starkie's edition of Aristophanes' Wasps, pp. z f., and note 6. 
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device nine times in the extant and at least twice in the lost plays; 
and in the Orestes alone is it frankly and undisguisedly employed 
to relieve the poet from his embarrassment, and even in this in- 
stance the theophany is no more necessary than it is in a play by 
Sophocles, the Pkttoctetes. In all the other examples the deus ex 
mackina serves mainly to foretell events beyond the time and action 
of the drama. Thus, in the Andromache the difficulties of the plot 
are entirely solved before Thetis' appearance, and she merely 
gives directions for Neoptolemus' burial and prophesies the future 
of Peleus, Andromache, and Molossus and of the latter's posterity. 1 

We have seen that the unities of time and place are largely due 
to the striving for illusion in a theater comparatively bare of scenery 
and of facilities for scene-shifting. Conversely, their observance in 
the modern theater with its ample scenic provision would naturally 
militate against the scenic extravagance of which the present-day 
theatocracy is so enamored. Thus, it would seem that the much- 
abused unities are not without a meaning and truly artistic tendency 
even today, for some of the most significant influences in the con- 
temporaneous drama are directed against excesses in this line; 
witness (inter alia) Ben Greet's Woodland Players and the New 
Theater's revival of Shakespeare's The Winter's Tale. Even a modern 
producer, Mr. Henry W. Savage, includes the following in his advice 
to a young playwrights "Do not distribute your scenes so widely 
that you have one on an island, another at Herald Square, and a 
third at Chicago. Make the action of your play take place all 
in one day, if possible." In other words, the unity of time expressly 
and an approximation to the unity of place. 

The unity of action is the only one that is universal, since it 
alone springs from the inmost nature of the drama. Yet even here 
local conditions make themselves felt. The modern playwright, 
free (if he pleases and has a producer complaisant enough) to change 
the scene ten times within a single act and with superior facilities 
for motivating entrances and exits, delights in shifting different sets 

1 A very interesting account of the deus ex mackina and prologue in Euripides 
can be found in Decharme's Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas (Loeb's trans- 
lation), pp. 264 ff. and 273 ff. respectively (1906). 

* Cf. The Bookman. XXX (1909), 37. 
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of characters back and forth and thus secures an alternation of 
light and shade, an intermingling of comedy and tragedy quite 
beyond the ancient dramatist's reach. The preceding discussion 
has shown the immobility of the ancient theater in these respects 
and, consequently, one reason why the Greeks ruthlessly excluded 
everything that was not strictly germane to their action. 

This unity, it is needless to say, Aristotle recognized and dis- 
cussed at length. Among other things he pointed out that epic 
poetry has an advantage in that it can present many events simul- 
taneously transacted, while the drama is restricted to but one. A 
curious violation of this self-evident principle has recently occurred 
in our contemporaneous drama. Toward the end of Act II in 
Eugene Walter's Paid in Full Emma Brooks is disclosed making 
an appointment with Captain Williams over the telephone. In 
the next act we are transferred to Captain Williams' quarters, and 
the dramatic clock has in the meanwhile been turned back some 
fifteen minutes, for presently the telephone bell rings and the same 
appointment is made over again. In other words, Act III partially 
overlaps Act II in time, but the scene is different. It can scarcely 
be denied that the dramatic situation has been enhanced by this 
device, but this gain has been secured at the sacrifice of veri- 
similitude and dramatic illusion. 

Though it is on all sides admitted that the unity of action is the 
sine qua nan of dramatic composition, many fail to realize the 
meaning and extent of its limitation. Aristotle indicated a mis- 
taken notion current in his day (and likewise in ours) in the follow- 
ing words : " The unity of a plot does not consist, as some suppose, in 
its having one man as its subject. An infinity of things befall 
that one man, some of which it is impossible to reduce to unity; 
and in like manner there are many actions of one man which can- 
not be made to form one action. One sees, therefore, the mis- 
take of all the poets who have written a Heracleid, a Theseid, or 
similar poems; they suppose that, because Heracles was one man, 
the story also of Heracles must be one story" (Bywater). Freytag 
has discussed the matter with keen discrimination and exemplifies 
it by showing how Shakespeare remodeled the more or less chaotic 
story of Romeo and Juliet's love into a unified plot whose incidents 
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follow one another almost as inevitably as Fate. The passage is 
unfortunately too long for quotation here, but is highly instructive. 1 
Thus, the Greek masters were so far from evolving unities out 
of their inner consciousness or from observing them invariably that 
they constantly violated the unities of time and place in both 
letter and spirit. Their practice throughout simply reacted to 
theatrical conditions as they found them. It has remained for 
their successors, whose theater has for the most part been quite 
dissimilar, to observe the unities with a literalness and exactness 
such as never characterized the first disciples of the doctrine. 
That both ancients and moderns have produced masterpieces under 
these restrictions is, of course, a truism. In fact, some of our most 
impressive recent plays, such as Kennedy's Servant in the House, 
have conformed to them. That many modern plays would have 
been improved by observing them is doubtless also true. As 
Professor Thorndike* says: "Stage illusion and precision of effect 
may be aided by an observance of the unities, and by the limitation 
of the action to a single plot, a few persons, and a few scenes — 
Shakespeare and encomiasts of his art to the contrary notwith- 
standing The pseudo-classicists erred mainly in taking 

their rules as masters instead of as guides." But that the unities 
should be arbitrarily imposed upon every drama without exception 
is absurd, since the theatrical conditions that called them forth 
are no longer the same. That Aeschylus and Sophocles, if present 
with us in the flesh, would occasionally avail themselves of the 
greater flexibility and adaptability of the modern theater, I cannot 
doubt. At any rate, that restless spirit, Euripides, would certainly 
have gloried in its freedom. 

1 Cf. Technique of the Drama (MacEwan's trans.), 30 ff. 
• Cf. Tragedy, 313 (1908). 
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HORACE, MONUMENTUM AERE PERENNIUS 



By Grant Showe&man 
University of Wisconsin 



I 

And is this all ? Can Reason do no more 
Than bid me shun the deep and dread the shore ? 
Sweet Moralist! afloat on life's rough sea, 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee: 
He holds no parley with unmanly fears; 
Where Duty bids he confidently steers, 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. 

Cowper's reflection upon the ode of the Golden Mean is expres- 
sive of a phase of sentiment not impossible to any modern reader 
of Horace. Horace is a pagan poet, and the system of philosophy 
most congenial to him is frankly materialistic. Those who have 
been bred in the Christian faith, or are accustomed to its wide- 
spread manifestation in letters, music, painting — in all the forms 
of civilization — will find it easy to notice, even if they do not really 
regret, the absence from his pages of certain modes of thought 
which they have been taught to associate with the spiritual life. 

They will miss, first of all, the faith in immortality to which 
they have been accustomed in nearly all modern literature, whether 
of primary Christian inspiration or not. The only immortality 
that Horace takes serious account of is the immortality of fame. 
Aside from this, the end of man is dust and shadow. He does 
not, it is true, in the depth of his heart agree with Democritus, 
Epicurus, and Lucretius, that 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest 

is spoken also of the soul: the old Roman instinct for ancestor 
worship is too strong in him for that; but he acquiesces in their 
doctrine in so far as shadowy existence in another world inspires 
in him no pleasing hope. 

They will miss in as great degree the faith in the supernatural 
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which accompanies the Christian hope of happy immortality; and 
with this those expressions of aspiration toward perfection, of 
yearning for communion with the divine, of self-abasement in the 
presence of the perfect, which are so characteristic of Christian 
thought and Christian poetry. The flights of Horace's Muse 
rarely take him into the realm of a divine love and providence. 
His aspirations are for faithfulness in friendship, enduring courage, 
perfection of patriotism — in short, for ideal human relations. 

Horace's idealism is not Christian idealism, and is only in a 
limited way even spiritual idealism. When he prays, it is usually 
for others than himself, and for temporal blessings only — for 
Augustus' prosperity at home and in the field, for Maecenas' 
continued life and happiness, for the weal of the state, for the 
nurslings of his little flock, for health of body and contentment of 
heart. His dwelling is not in the secret places of the Most High. 
Philosophy, not religion, is his refuge and his fortress; in philosophy, 
not in God, will he trust. 

In a word, Horace is materialistic, self-reliant, and self-sufficient. 
He sees no happy future after this life, is conscious of no divine 
providence watching over him, is involved in no obligations to 
the beings of an eternal world; he looks this world and the next, 
gods and men, square in the face — and expects every other man 
to do the same. Life and its duties are for him clear-cut. He is 
no propounder of problems, no searcher after hidden purposes. He 
lacks almost absolutely the feverish aspiration and unrest which 
characterize Christian and other humanitarian modes of thought 
and sentiment, and whose manifestation is one of the marked 
features of the literature of recent modern times. 

The modern reader may miss, too — especially if he is Anglo- 
Saxon — that stern manner of dealing with one's self, a usual con- 
comitant of Christianity, known as puritanism. With Horace — at 
least as regards personal vices — the only immorality is abuse. 
Of mortification of the flesh, of penitence and penance, of asceti- 
cism in any form, he knows nothing. He knows as little of the 
self-humiliation and self-abnegation which have come to be asso- 
ciated with the thought of strong spiritual character. He is 
undisturbed by any thought of being his brother's keeper, haunted 
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by no fear of making his brother to offend; he eats the meat that 
is set before him, with no concern for anything but his own digestion. 
Sane, frank, unapologetic enjoyment of whatever life has to offer 
is his avowed principle, and the measure of its sincerity may be 
estimated from the freedom with which he records his carnal 
indulgences. We could indeed wish that he had committed to his 
pages less of what must even in his own lenient time have been in 
something less than perfect taste on paper, whatever sanction cus- 
tom gave to the conduct which his words suggest. 

Nor is it the Christian only who may entertain a sense of incom- 
pleteness in Horace. Any modern moralist or humanitarian, if 
he is critically disposed, may find ground for dissatisfaction with 
him. For manifestations of that spirit of unselfish regard for 
humanity as a whole which belongs more or less to all modern life 
and letters, he will search in vain. Horace displays no evidence 
of humanitarian zeal; there is no suggestion of the sociologist in 
his pages. He expresses regret for no human tyranny save the 
tyranny of man's own nature over himself; he sympathizes with 
no slave except the one who is in bonds to his own passion, appetite, 
and ignorance; the only charity he manifests is charity toward 
the common failings of the human heart. 

Only once or twice does Horace seem to voice the modern note 
of compassion for the lot of the poor: once, when he calls death 
the savior of the poor man from his burdens, whether summoned 
or not summoned — 

Hie levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus 
Vocatus atque non vocatus audit; 

and again, in the more unmistakable pathos of the reference to 
the bleaching bones of the potter's field on the Esquiline, and to 
the miseries of the crowded slave population of the city who were 
there laid to rest: 

Hue prius angustis eiecta cadavera cellis 
Conservtis vili portanda locabat in area; 
Hoc miserae plebi stabat commune sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo scurrae Nomentanoque nepoti. 
Mille pedes in fronte, treeentos cippus in agrum 
Hie dabat; heredes monumentum ne sequeretur, 
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But for scant indications like these, and but for our knowledge 
of Horace's warmly sympathetic heart as expressed in his rela- 
tions with his friends, we might suspect him of almost total indif- 
ference to the lot of masses. So far as may be judged from specific 
expression, he concerned himself little with the many-headed beast 
save to smile at it, to avoid its stupid blunders, and to forgive it 
with all his heart. 

Such are some of the limitations of Horace, as judged from the 
point of view of modern sentiment. They belong to him mainly, 
of course, because they belong also to his time and to his people. 

Quite apart from moral and spiritual grounds, however, the 
critic might be pardoned for noticing an intellectual limitation 
also. The content of Horace's work is so unpretentious, his 
thought so obvious and so easily assimilated, his philosophy so 
simple, so unassuming, and so little savoring of the library, that 
the unsympathizing or unintelligent critic might charge him with 
being commonplace. He sees what men have always seen. Life 
is travail, death inevitable; enjoy while you may; take heed not 
to prejudice pleasure by false interpretation of the nature of en- 
joyment; look for happiness to the inward man rather than to 
outward circumstance — there is surely nothing profound about this 
philosophy, and nothing new. The insufficiency of wealth to produce 
peace of heart is a truth which has never been without witnesses, 
from the time of Solomon, and has never been seriously questioned 
— except in the unconscious questioning of actual human behavior. 

What is said of Horace's philosophy may be said also of his 
other content: his pictures from nature, his miniatures of the life 
of men, his tributes to friendship, his moral precepts, his homely 
anecdotes and aphorisms — all belong to the common stock of 
human experience. 

II 

There is nevertheless no mystery either in Horace's having ever 

increased with fresh fame as long as the pontifex ascended the 

sacred steep of the Capitol with the silent Virgin by his side, or in 

his having survived the innumerable succession of years and the 

flight of time — 

Annorum series et fuga temporum — 
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and become favorite with generations of another religious faith, 
other bloods, and other climes. 

In so far as their effect upon Horace as a literary personality 
is concerned, the limitations we have noticed are more apparent 
than real. Few wilTbe regretted, and some will prove on closer 
examination to be undeserving of the name. 

It should indeed be no part of the purpose of Horace's inter- 
preter to condone his occasional lapses of taste. The coarseness of 
a few of the epodes, satires, and odes the poet himself realized in 
later years, if the purer tone of the epistles and contemporary odes 
may be taken as a criterion. The deed may be excused on the 
ground of custom, and the expression of it may be attributable 
for the most part to a literary immaturity, susceptible, as usual, to 
false ideas of the real constitution of humor and strength; but the 
author of the second satire merits the censure of the critic of art, 
if not of the moralist. 

Let the reprimand be conveyed through Howells* measured 
words in reproof of Chaucer: 

The streams of filth flow down through the ages in literature, which some- 
times seems little better than an open sewer, and, as I have said, I do not see 
why the time should not come when the noxious and noisome channels should 
be stopped; but the base of the mind is bestial, and so far the beast in us has 
insisted upon having his full say. The worst of lewd literature is that it seems 
to give a sanction to lewdness in the life, and that inexperience takes this 
effect for reality: that is the danger and the harm, and I think the fact ought 
not to be blinked. Compared with the meaner poets the greater are the 
cleaner, and Chaucer was probably safer than any other English poet of his 
time, but I am not going to pretend that there are not things in Chaucer which 
one would be the better for not reading; and so far as these words of mine 
shall be taken for counsel, I am not willing that they should unqualifiedly 
praise him. The matter is by no means simple; it is not easy to conceive of 
a means of purifying the literature of the past without weakening it, and even 
falsifying it, but it is best to own that it is in all respects just what it is, and not 
to feign it otherwise. 

Yet Horace's lapses are few, and the attitude of his generation 
may be allowed to mitigate the severity of his condemnation — and 
the attitude of his race; for the difference between Horace and the 
puritan is hardly less ethnographical and geographical than chrono- 
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logical. In the Latin-European literature of today there is matter 
as vile as the worst in the literature of the ancients, and infinitely 
more immoral and tasteless than anything in Horace, for the 
reason that it is produced in the midst of Christian society, and 
is conscious. With the law came sin. 

As a matter of fact, Horace was more virtuous in this respect 
than his environment. It is with no little satisfaction that we 
see him take his stand for the purity of the home in the midst of 
a society which must have come to look upon the institution of 
marriage in much the manner of the ancient dame in Maupassant's 
Jadis nineteen hundred years later: 

La jeune fille, toute pale, balbutia: 

— "Alors les femmes n'avaient pas dTionneur." 

— "Pas dTionneur! parce qu'on aimait, qu'on osait le dire et meme s'en 
vanter ? Mais, fillette, si une de nous parmi les plus grandes dames de France 
6tait demeuree sans amant, toute la cour en aurait ri. Celles qui voulaient 
vivre autrement n'avaient qu'a entrer au couvent. Et vous vous imaginez 
peut-^tre que vos maris n'aimeront que vous dans toute leur vie. Comme si 
£a se pouvait, vraiment. Je te dis moi, que le manage est une chose neces- 
saire pour que la soci6t6 vive, mais qu'il n'est pas dans la nature de notre race, 
entends-tu bien ? II n'y a dans la vie qu'une bonne chose, c'est ramour." 

As regards the other limitations of Horace, it requires but a 
turn of the pen to convert depreciation into appreciation. They 
are indeed not far from being the chief causes of his enduring 
fame. 



The sympathizing critic will call Horace not commonplace, 
but universal. His content is familiar matter of today as well 
as of his own time. His delightful natural settings are never 
novel, romantic, or forced: we have seen them all, in experience 
or in literature, again and again, and they make familiar and 
intimate appeal. Phidyle is neither ancient nor modern, Latin 
nor Teuton; she is all of them at once. The exquisite expressions 
of friendship in the odes to a Virgil, or a Septimius, are applicable 
to any age or nationality, or any person. The story of the town 
mouse and country mouse is always old and always new, and 
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always true. Mutato nomine de te may be said of it, and of all 
Horace's other stories. Their application and appeal are universal. 
And so with Horace's philosophy of life. He sums up an atti- 
tude toward existence which all men, of whatever nation or time, 
can easily understand, and which all, at some moment or other, 
sympathize with. Whether they believe in his philosophy of life 
or not, whether they put it into practice or not, it is always and 
everywhere attractive — attractive because founded on clear and 
sympathetic vision of the joys and sorrows that are the common 
lot of men, attractive because of its frankness and manly courage, 
and, above all, attractive because of its object. So long as the one 
great object of human longing is peace of mind and heart, no 
philosophy which recognizes it will be without followers. The 
Christian philosopher is naturally unwilling to adopt the Horatian 
philosophy in to to, but with its summum bonutn, and with many 
of its recommendations, he is in perfect accord. Add Christian 
faith to it, or add it, so far as it is consonant, to Christian faith, 
and either is enriched. 

2 

Horace is not only universal, but natural; and he is universal 
because he is natural. It is not so much paganism that he sums 
up — for, in so far as religion is concerned, he is hardly less free from 
paganism than from Christianity itself — as the natural man. 
He typifies in as great measure as is well possible the purely human 
living of life: gives complete expression to self-reliance as con- 
trasted with reliance upon the divine. 

Whatever the fashion, or whatever the faith, or whatever the 
ideal of men, it has always been easier for mankind to regulate its 
conduct on the assumption of mortality than upon that of immor- 
tality and inscrutable providence. It is in no small part because 
the world is never without those who find it easier to comprehend 
and to live the natural than the supernatural life, the material 
than the spiritual, that Horace has fulfilled his prophecy: has 
reared a monument more lasting than bronze, and has winged 
his tuneful way to the shores of the groaning Bosporus, to the Gae- 
tulian Syrtes, and to the Hyperborean fields, and become favorite 
with men of every nation: 
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lam Daedaleo notior Icaro 
Visam gementis litora Bospori 
Syrtesque Gaetulas canorus 
Ales Hyperboreosque campos. 

Me Colchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Marsae cohortis Dacus et ultimi 
Noscent Geloni, me peritus 

Discet Hiber Rhodanique potor. 

3 

And Horace's summing up of the human side of existence is 
no mere intellectual summing up. The greatest of all the factors — 
almost, rather, the sum of all the factors — which have conciliated 
his audience is that he is not only a complete intellectual summing 
up of a certain attitude, but an incarnation of it. Aside from his 
universality, he is also a personality. In spite of the varied nature 
of his life experience and his literary form, he is one of the most 
unified and consistent figures in literature. The term "Horatian" 
visualizes a definite and sympathetic personality. 

No poet speaks forth from the page with more directness, or 
is so well remembered as a flesh and blood acquaintance. No 
poet establishes so easily and so completely the personal relation 
with the reader. He is among poets what Thackeray is among 
novelists. He addresses his odes and sermones to a variety of 
persons, but the illusion is easy — rather, involuntary — that the 
message is for ourselves. A touch of the imagination, and we 
substitute ourselves for the person addressed, and feel at first 
hand the good will and good faith of the poet, the depth and 
constancy of his friendship, the glow of admiration for the brave 
deed, the pure heart, and the steadfast purpose, the patient endur- 
ance of ill, the delight in men and things, the affection for the 
simple and the sincere, the charity for human weakness, the mildly 
ironical mood of the critic who is aware that he himself is not 
undeserving of the good-humored censure he is passing upon 
others, the clear vision of the sources of happiness, the reposeful 
acquiescence, the elusive humor which rarely bursts out in laughter 
and is yet never far away from it — all the qualities which were 
Horace. We are taken into his confidence, like old friends. He 
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describes himself and his ways; he lets us share in his own vision of 
himself and in his amusement at the bustling and self-deluded 
world, and subtly and unconsciously conciliates us by making 
us feel ourselves partakers with him in the criticism of life. There 
is no better example in literature of personal magnetism. 

And he is not only personal. He is also sincere and unreserved. 
Were he otherwise, the delight of intimate acquaintance with 
him would be impossible. It is the real Horace whom we meet — 
not a person on the literary stage, with buskins, pallium, and mask. 
Horace holds the mirror up to himself — rather, not to himself, 
but to nature in himself. Every side of his personality appears: 
the artist, and the man; the formalist, and the skeptic; the spec- 
tator, and the critic; the gentleman in society, and the son of the 
collector; the landlord of five hearths, and the poet at court; 
the stern moralist, and the occasional voluptuary; the vagabond, 
and the conventionalist. He is independent and unhampered in 
his expression. He has no exalted social position to maintain, 
and needs to blush neither for parentage nor companions. His 
philosophy is not school-made, and the fear of inconsistency never 
haunts him. His religion requires no subscription to dogma; he 
does not even take the trouble to define it. Politically, his duties 
have come to be also his desires: he will accept the favors of the 
emperor and his ministers if they do not compromise his liberty 
or his happiness; if they withdraw their gifts, he knows how to 
do without them, because he has done without them, and knows 
that happiness has other foundations. He is not one to praise 
the lot of the common people, himself sated with the fare of the 
rich; he values peace more than the wealth of the East — 

Nee somnum plebis laudo satur altilium, nee 
Otia divitiis Arabum Uberrima muto. 

As to personal indulgence, too, he does not concern himself 
about our opinion of his character. He is naked and unashamed; 
culpability lies not in the act, but in its abuse: immoderation is 
the only vice. He conceals nothing, pretends to nothing, makes 
no excuses, suffers from no self-consciousness, exercises no reserve 
in his self-illumination. There are few expressions of self in all 
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literature so spontaneous and so complete. Horace has left us 
a portrait of his soul more skilfully rendered by far than that of 
his person — a portrait duly furnished forth with both shadow 
and light, naturalistic after the style of the portrait art of the time. 
Further, there is a corollary to Horace's frankness regarding 
himself which constitutes another element in the charm of his 
personality. His very unreserve postulates an open and a kindly 
heart. To call him a satirist at all is to necessitate his own special 
definition of satire: ridentem dicer e verum. There is in his riper 
work, at least, no trace of bitterness. He laughs with some pur- 
pose, and to some purpose, but his laughter is never sardonic: 

Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 

His sane judgment and generous experience tell him that the foibles 
of mankind which are so universal are his own as well as theirs, and 
are not to be changed by so slight a thing as the railing of a satiric 
tongue with a tang; he reflects that what in himself produces no 
very disastrous results may with no great danger be forgiven also 
in them. He will not look on the faults of a friend with the eye 
of the serpent or the eagle. He would be in agreement with Par- 
sondes, in one of Juan Valera's Cuentos: "Needless troubles kill 
the fool, and no one is more a fool than he who worries himself 
to censure the vices of others merely because he has had no oppor- 
tunity of falling into them himself, or else has failed to fall into 
them from ignorance, bad taste, or rusticity. ,, 



Add to the unity and charm of Horace's personality the unity 
and charm of his literary expression. Here again, the term "Hora- 
tian" suggests a definite conception. 

In the odes, by which it has in all ages been usual to measure 
the excellence of Horace as a poet, the unity and consistency of 
his manner have been recognized from the beginning. The brief 
appreciations of Quintilian and Petronius, the latter of whom was 
impressed by Horace's curiosa felicitas y and the former of whom 
summed him up: "Insurgit aliquando, et plenus est iucunditatis 
et gratiae, et variis figuris et verbis felicfesime audax" — felicity in 
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the use of unhackneyed diction and imagery, grace and geniality of 
both spirit and expression, and sometimes the heights of real poetic 
inspiration — have formulated a characterization to whose broad 
strokes the modern critic may add little except by way of elabora- 
tion. 

It would not be impossible to apply the same appreciation to 
the literary expression of the satires and epistles also. It is only 
at first sight that a different Horace seems to appear in them. In 
spite of the poet's deprecation — 

His, ego quae nunc, 
Olim quae scripsit Lurilius, eripias si 
Tempora certa modosque, et quod prius online verbum est 
Posterius facias, praeponens ultima primis, 
Non, ut si solvas "postquam Discordia taetra 
Belli ferratos postis portasque refregit," 
Invenias etiam disiecti membra poetae — 

in spite of this, there is abundance of real poetry in the composi- 
tions which their author characterizes as sermoni propiora. If 
satire and epistle do not rise to lyric heights, and are not remarkable 
for felicitous daring, it is because it is not in the nature of satire 
and epistle to do so; but for iucunditas and gratia — felicity and 
grace of their own sort, both in form and content — they are hardly 
to be surpassed. Let anyone who wishes to be convinced try to 
imitate their author as he fashions his verses from language in 
ordinary use, giving words new dignity by means of skilful com- 
bination: 

Ex noto fictum carmen sequor, ut sibi quivis 
Speret idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem: tantum series iuncturaque pollet, 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 

Universality of content alone will not insure immortality. 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere. 

The poet must give his work the particular stamp of individual 
genius. "Look at a tree," says Flaubert, "until it appears to 
you just as it appears to everyone else. Then look at it until you 
see what no man has ever seen before!" Perhaps Horace did 
not see much in the old tree of life that others had not seen before 
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him; but he saw it in a calmer and clearer and more genuine light 
than most men have seen it, and he has drawn for us with exceeding 
skill what he saw. 

5 

Finally, no little of the charm of Horace resides in the general 
atmosphere of repose which envelops him. Both as a person 
and as a poet, he communicates a rare restfulness. 

As regards personality, this atmosphere of repose arises from 
a remarkable equilibrium. Intellectually, physically, tempera- 
mentally, Horace seems to have been a person of enviable balance. 
To mention his name is to call up thought of the Golden Mean. 
His enthusiastic studies in Greek philosophy resulted in the obtru- 
sion of nothing recondite into his poetry. Whatever the weakness 
of health he several times alludes to, he gives no sign anywhere 
of morbidness. His vision is clear and steady and undistorted. 
There are no contradictions in his philosophy of life; it is thor- 
oughly pagan, thoroughly comprehensible without the invocation 
of reward or penalty from another world or another life, thoroughly 
restful because of its being so entirely of this world. There is 
no suggestion of unsatisfied longing for the unattainable, or of 
despair at the deficiencies of actual life. Horace's very imperfec- 
tions from the point of view of the modern moralist or religionist 
constitute one of his chief attractions. Even those who order 
their lives by the light of another world, and find their own happi- 
ness in the everlasting struggle of Christian idealism, cannot but 
feel themselves warmed and comforted by his genial pagan equi- 
poise — which, however reprehensible in their eyes in men of another 
day, is freely forgivable in one who lived before the advent of the 
law. 

As a master of expression also, Horace displays the same equilib- 
rium. The atmosphere of his work is one of quiet and assurance. 
There is nothing in it that could be called dashing or brilliant, and 
there is also little that savors of weakness, or carelessness, or 
uncertainty. There is little forcing, little straining for effect, and 
there is no vagueness either in sentiment or in execution. Every- 
where there breathes the sureness of mature conception and lei- 
surely, deliberate effort. Horace may be lacking in the glow of 
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spontaneity, but in the measured quality that springs from good 
taste and from strictness of literary conscience he has few equals. 

If we trace to its origin Horace's equilibrium both as a liver of 
life and as a writer of poetry, we find it in both cases springing 
from the same source: from unity. The most indispensable of 
the qualities of all successful life and all great literature belongs 
also to Horace's life and Horace's poetry. Both are simplex tt 
unum. He is an artist of life, and an artist of letters. 

Further still, Horace the artist of life and Horace the artist of 
letters are not only consistent in themselves, but consistent with 
each other. They blend into a single unity — Horace. To describe 
Horace the person is to describe Horace the poet. He is sincere not 
only in the moral sense, in withholding nothing from the gaze of the 
reader, and pretending nothing, but he is sincere also in the critical 
sense: his work is in accord with himself, a complete and well- 
rounded expression of personality. 

Unity, the most comprehensive quality of all art, is the most 
comprehensive quality of Horace's art also. It is the bond which 
gives their greatest effectiveness to all his other qualities, them- 
selves so pronounced that each of them seems in turn the explana- 
tion of his immortality — his richness of personality; his universal 
and sympathetic content; his directness and sincerity; his repose- 
ful charm of expression. This is what makes him so concrete, 
and so charged with warmth and life — "the friend of my friends 
and of so many generations of men." 
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THE LITERARY SIDE OF CLASSICAL TEACHING 

In the good old days, not so long past, we did not worry much about 
literary instruction in the classics. Or if we did, it was easy to pass on the 
responsibility for it. The high school was there to furnish raw material for 
the college, and the college for the graduate school. It did not concern us 
much, until recently, that an ever-increasing proportion of the raw material 
was never used by anyone, and remained raw, just as we left it Nor did we 
often stop to think that whatever the other results of our instruction, there 
was one thing which we always succeeded in doing, whether the language was 
pursued one year or six — we formed the pupil's habits of study in it and his 
attitude toward his work, and to the degree to which we influenced him, his 
attitude toward all his intellectual pursuits, of whatever kind. 

But the times are changing. Conditions without and reflection within 
have gradually impressed us with the need of doing the thing in each year of 
the course as if that were to be the pupil's last. Like the itinerant saver of 
souls we feel the responsibility of having those who sit before us constantly 
prepared for the end which may come at any time. And this new feeling of 
responsibility has proved to be the best of tonics. It is transforming a dis- 
cipline that to some appeared all but dead into new and healthy life. 

But as to the literary side of classical instruction, especially in the first 
years of the high school, many of us will still have our doubts. We realize 
how short the time is, and how difficult the task of giving the ordinary pupil 
an even half-way respectable reading knowledge of the author he studies. 
And without the ability to read fluently, we are apt to think, all attempts to 
deal with these authors as literature are prima facie an impossibility. We 
know that we read and speak and write English before we appreciate its 
literary qualities, and draw our conclusions for Latin and Greek accordingly. 
But is this a necessary conclusion, or even a fair one ? And are we not, by 
assuming its validity, robbing our pupils and ourselves of much that rightly 
belongs to us and them? 

The slow, painful methods which are necessary in dealing with the lesson 
in high-school Latin, for instance, put some obstacles in the way of a literary 
treatment of what is being read, it is true. There is no immediate chance to 
view the thing as a whole, or to get the total effect or purpose of a lengthy 
work. But certainly this does not preclude the possibility of holding before 
the pupil's mind constantly the essence of what has already been read, and of 
dealing with his daily lesson in the light of what has gone before. And when 
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the work is finished in this way, there is the final reward of a deep, clear view 
of the whole which is unknown to a swifter reading. 

Moreover, the very difficulty of the labor required to master the language, 
and get the meaning of a limited amount at a time, holds out the opportunity, 
yes, the necessity, of treating everything in an intimate way. Literary 
appreciation does not all depend on the mass. A most important part of it 
lies in close observation of detail, of fine shades and turns and half-hidden 
meanings and all the varied suggestions to which the more cursory reader, 
whose mind has never been trained to close work, will in most cases remain 
a lasting stranger. This is one point in which the teacher of the classics is 
fortunate beyond his fellows who teach English or the modern languages. 
The very nature of the material with which he works in his teaching brings 
with it an intensity of effort and a concentration which they can often secure 
only by external compulsion, if at all. 

To be sure, that wider acquaintance with a variety of forms and productions 
which is possible in English is not possible in the original Latin or Greek, 
within the same limited time. But it is at least an open question whether 
close familiarity and deep absorption in a limited field cannot do more toward 
forming clear standards of excellence, and will not tend to give the mind more 
of that sensitiveness to what is fine and good wjiich we call appreciation. At 
any rate this is the theory which underlies most of our advanced instruction, 
and if that is founded on a sound basis, the literary work which is possible in 
the classics is necessarily on a sound basis also. Of course, we will all agree 
that outlook is necessary as well as minute inspection. This merely means, 
however, that we need both literary instruction in English and literary instruc- 
tion in the classics, and this for the sake of standards and general training, as 
well as for the more comprehensive acquaintance to be gained. 

Some teachers contend that the success of literary instruction is largely 
or entirely a matter that depends on the pupil's aptitude for it, and that 
there are some, yes, many, on whom all efforts in this direction are thrown 
away. Particularly firm is the conviction that high-school pupils are too imma- 
ture to appreciate anything so far beyond them as a classical masterpiece. It 
seems to the writer that neither of these points is well taken. Individuals 
differ, of course, and it is the amount and kind of progress they make from the 
point where they start that we must keep our eye upon, not the failure of this 
or that individual to move in exactly the way preconceived by the teacher, 
possibly from his own vastly different experience. When we are reading for 
our own amusement or edification, it is perfectly justifiable to set up any 
standard we like, but as instructors our course and our goal must be very 
largely modified and determined by the pupils whose shaping and guidance 
we have undertaken. 

Much the same might be said with reference to the remark that high- 
school pupils are too young and the classics too far beyond them to permit 
any full realization or appreciation of their meaning. We must remember 
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that, while they are children and immature, they are being trained to become 
grown up men and women, nevertheless, not to remain boys and girls. And 
the problem before the teacher is not met by simply puerilizing the matter or 
method of instruction, nor on the other hand by remaining stiffly seated on 
the grown-up's throne, and heaving sighs of despair at the degeneracy of these 
latter days. 

The practice of many teachers to wait till they reach Virgil before they 
take account of the literary qualities of the author is easy to understand but 
not at all necessary. The growth of a literary feeling does not require the 
possession of a great masterpiece any more than the growth of a feeling for 
nature must wait for the presence of the mountains and the sea. Much can 
be done to make a beginning even in the first year of Latin. The vocabulary 
is not simply a dull task invented for the mortification of the flesh, unless you 
choose to have it so. It may be a cage filled with living things, waiting only 
to fly forth, with songs of joy or terror, each one an interesting individual being, 
distinct from all its fellows. There is no reason at all why teacher and pupil 
should not have and display their likes and dislikes, and have their friends 
and aversions even among this company. That is one thing which lies along 
the road toward a feeling for literary values. 

And what an opportunity there is in Caesar even, not only in his characters 
and their human deeds and characteristics, but in nearly every detail of the 
grammar. How impatient he appears at times of the less important pre- 
liminaries, when he piles them up man-high in helpless, stunted ablative 
absolutes, until he finally gets to the real point which is worthy of a good round 
indicative or subjunctive. And when he comes to a place where he has a 
good many things to say at once, what a show he makes of being busy as he 
throws into his sentence the unhewn blocks of the historical infinitive. Some- 
times, we will admit, he may not have had time to lick them into shape, 
but we cannot help suspecting him when we recollect that it was all written 
for home consumption. Or think of the complaisant mediocrity of Nepos who 
could take such evident pride in his little biographies, unconscious of how he 
overworks his pet phrases, when he repeats his quo factum est ut page after 
page and introduces his sentences by namque, nam, and aulem, as if he were 
reciting specimens in a grammar. And how economical and matter of fact 
a race must have been which would not support an article, and saved the 
possessive pronoun and the infinitive esse, to say nothing of the pronominal 
subject, wherever it could. And all these are only matters of grammar. 

The youthful imagination works easily, if it receives the least encourage- 
ment. And it needs scarcely more than a hint here and there, and a little 
sympathetic co-operation, to cause the detail even in authors like Caesar and 
Nepos to stand out distinctly and vividly. A class can be made to forget the 
length of the hour and everything else, if you get them to realize the back- 
ground and conditions of the action they read of. It is such things as these, 
the creation of vigorous images in their minds, coupled with good, strenuous 
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work which is not beyond their strength, that will make them stick to their 
Latin in spite of much on the outside. Their view of what they read may not 
be a grown man's view, but an intimate interest and delight in it will lay the 
foundation for something that will be a possession forever. 

There is still another side of classical instruction which is of especial value 
to literary training. Appreciation, absorption, reception is but half. Who- 
ever stops with mere reading is like a man who is forever fed and never makes 
use of his strength. Surely one thing that makes elementary instruction in 
the classics such an unsurpassed means of training is that it constantly requires 
that a use shall be made of acquisition, that thoughts shall be put into practice, 
that to accumulation shall be added a positive, creative goal. Much reading 
may make a very dull and helpless person of one. But the necessity of pro- 
ducing a translation, of using all the resources and taxing all the strength one 
has in the effort to construct something of one's own, should lead to a habit 
and desire to be positively efficient which will later bear fruit in all the con- 
cerns of life. 

The specifically literary value of translation lies in the opportunity for the 
creation of standards of performance. And it is here that, in spite of all, 
most teachers fall farthest short of making the most of their work. If we do 
not succeed in arousing in even the dullest and least promising pupil some 
occasional satisfaction and pride in what he has done, we miss one of the most 
important motive forces that might help him and us. In dealing with language 
and literature we are dealing with an art, and the goal should, as in all arts, 
be to produce something as finished as may be, not merely to turn out raw 
material or to work by the piece. Thoughtful students of our industrial 
system find one of its worst features in this very absence of interest on the 
part of the individual in the finished product, and they would fain go back, 
so far as possible, to the old system of handicrafts as a remedy. What shall 
we say of the teacher of the classics who year after year has his pupils do 
nothing but stunts in grammar, and has them thinking of nothing but how they 
can best dispose of their raw material at the examination ? For the difficulty 
in classical instruction is not inherent as it is in the factory system. It is 
not hard, but easy, to imbue our pupils with a desire to produce results that 
shall have some of the marks of perfection, and to help them feel the joy when 
they succeed measurably in reaching their own ideal And we must not be 
deterred by a fear that all this is unsubstantial, mere froth and flourish. A 
high standard of performance among our citizens, a pride in what they do, 
and a feeling that the reward lies in the doing of a thing and not in the returns 
from without, would go far toward curing many of our national ills. 

The departments of drawing and manual training have periodical exhi- 
bitions of the products of their pupils, which help immensely to give the young 
aspirant confidence in himself and to get a true estimate of his powers. Should 
it not be possible, in some way or other, to introduce this valuable feature into 
the training of students in the classics ? 
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Finally, as many of the teachers suggest, perhaps the most important 
factor in success on the literary side of classical teaching is in the teacher's 
own attitude. The elements entering into it are so varied, many of them are 
so intangible, that they are often best conveyed by intimation and suggestion. 
If the teacher is a living example of what a page of Latin or Greek can mean 
to a human being in all its fulness of light and power, the class will not be slow 
to see that he is teaching something which is supremely worth while for them 
as well. 

Below, as usual, we give extracts from expressions by teachers, which, 
reflecting their own experience and thought, have already been freely used as 
the basis for the foregoing remarks. 

i. Literary appreciation is a foolish dream unless based on grammar and vocabu- 
lary. 

2. A clear understanding of what the author is trying to say is the essential 
feature; if what he says then deserves appreciation, the student will apprehend it 
directly and without intermediary. An effective, spirited, and carefully conceived 
translation is of the utmost value. 

3. We read too much. Read less and do it better, and re-read to get continuous 
effect. 

4. I think the main reason why pupils do not appreciate the literary value of 
authors is that they do not feel the works as wholes, but simply do the bit appor- 
tioned day by day. 

5. The chief obstacle is the increasing pressure of the college examinations, 
which compel an emphasis on the non-literary side. 

6. It is personality, not rules or processes, that will transmit an appreciative 
taste for good literature. The teacher must have a cultured appreciation and liking 
for literature himself, or he cannot beget them. 

7. I believe teachers of Latin need to get away from the critical research attitude 
below graduate work, and read and teach for the pure human pleasure. 

8. Making it manifest at every step that accurate scrutiny of the boldest gram- 
matical facts leads straight to the truest and keenest appreciation of and relish for 
the beauties of style. 

9. The writing of essays and appreciations of the books read, and constant open 
discussion of the subject-matter in class. 

10. I regularly study some small part of the author read from the literary side, 
using the ordinary methods employed in English; but I must confess that I have to 
do most of the work. 

n. We do not begin soon enough with the literary training. We need not wait 
till we get through with the drudgery. 

12. Parsing, analyzing, etc., is important and necessary, and I believe in it as 
much as anybody — at the proper time. But to devote precious time to subjunctives 
and ablatives in Horace is almost tragic. 

13. By pointing out definite instances of literary skill or awkwardness in the 
authors studied; by reading to the class other authors' treatment of similar or sug- 
gested themes, or having the class read them; by demanding a definite reason for 
liking or disliking a particular word or passage. 
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14. Reading poems that have the same persons and events mentioned in them as 
we find in our texts, to see what use modern authors have made of the same material. 

15. By laying stress upon the word-order, thought sequence, "syntax in action," 
the general content of the author's work. To my mind not enough attention is paid 
to translation. 

16. Before a fine passage is reached the student should be made acquainted with 
the necessary details and allusions that go to its understanding and appreciation, e.g., 
before reading the passage on Marcellus in the sixth book of the Aeneid, the student 
should be acquainted with the imperial family. 

17. The writing of abstracts, written translations in the best possible English, 
metrical translations, the reading in public of Greek plays with the parts taken by 
students. A statement at the beginning of almost every lesson of what has gone 
before. 

18. A series of systematic studies may be worked out in notebooks, discussing 
the main artistic features of the piece of literature in hand. 

19. Pointing out the beauties in form and thought and comparing them with like 
features in our own language. 

20. I endeavor to read only authors worth while. I generally have the class vote 
on the next author to be read after I have pointed out the qualities of those I have 
under consideration. 

21. The chief difficulty is the bad language and loose thinking of home and street 
and campus. Students take little or no pride in the language they use — often the 
professors do not. 

22. The instructor must have literary appreciation and taste and must know 
Greek and Latin literature well enough to estimate the quality of what he is reading, 
and thus interpret by every means available. 

23. If I appreciate the literary features of the passage we are studying, I can 
make the students appreciate it. I don't know how it's done. 

24. Thorough interpretation along lines of ancient life and art; insistence on 
reading in the original; connection of the classics with modern literature; dwelling 
on what appeals to me. 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, la., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news — occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 



Virginia 

Randolph-Macon College. — At the Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, on April 22, the young ladies of the Department of Greek 
presented the Medea of Euripides in the original Greek. Miss Mabel Kate 
Whiteside, adjunct-professor of Greek, supervised the preparation and pres- 
entation, and prepared a concise paraphrase in English, which was distributed 
among the spectators. The music for the choral parts was composed by one 
of the students, Miss Elizabeth Kibler, who also acted, with remarkable suc- 
cess, the very difficult part of the heroine. The music was well adapted to 
the subject-matter and was excellently sung by the chorus, lead by Miss 
Elizabeth Floyd. All the parts were well played. Many omissions were made, 
partly on account of the great length of the play, partly because of the sub- 
ject-matter; but these omissions did not affect the continuity of the action. 

This is the third play presented at this college in the original, the Antigone 
of Sophocles having been given last year and the Alcestis of Euripides the 
year before. 

Ohio 

Columbus.— The Columbus Latin Club had its third meeting of the school 
year on the evening of May 19. Professsor Wallace S. Elden, of the Ohio 
State University, delivered an interesting illustrated lecture on "Roman 
Ruins in Africa." Professor Elden spent last year in Africa and secured there 
some excellent pictures. There were present about two hundred and fifty 
persons, among whom were included the senior Latin classes of the different 
high schools. 

Michigan 

Muskegon High School. — On May 26 the Latin students of the Muskegon 
High and the Hackley Manual Training schools were guests at a Latin enter- 
tainment arranged by Miss Winifred A. Hubbell, head of the Latin Depart- 
ment. Miss Hubbell was assisted by Mr. M. Berry Wood and Miss Jeannette 
Lane, likewise teachers of Latin at the school. 

About one hundred and fifty students, all in costume, attended. Boys wore 
the toga praetexta, and men the toga. Some were clad as warriors, some as 
senators or knights. The girls were as varied in their characters as the boys. 
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The ninth number, based on Professor Miller's Dido, "made a decided hit." 
Tnis scene, with singing and the dance, was given in the moonlight before 
the queen by twelve girls dad, each in a different color, in the stola, the palla, 
or himation. The effect produced was most beautiful, and was made the more 
charming by the well-adapted music of Mr. Nelson's slumber song. 

The various departments of the school contributed to the entertainment. 
The music and dancing were done under the supervision of the teacher of 
physical culture; the cena was prepared by girls of its Department of Domestic 
Science, and the programs were printed in the school printing-shop. 

Kansas 

Ottawa University. — The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas and Western 
Missouri Classical Association, with the Ottawa University, April 21 and 22, 
was a successful and profitable occasion. About fifty visitors from outside 
points were present. Scenes from the Antigone, presented in English by 
students in the Department of Expression of Ottawa University, were note- 
worthy, both as to the effectiveness of the acting and the beauty of the stage 
pictures. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: president, Principal H. L. 
Miller, Kansas City; vice-president, Miss Laura Ewing, Topeka; secretary- 
treasurer, Professor W. S. Gordis, Ottawa University; added members of 
Executive Committee, Professors A. T. Walker, University of Kansas, and 
O. G. Markham, Baker University. The following papers were read: "The 
Value of Humanistic Studies," Professor William G. Hale, the University of 
Chicago; "First- Year Latin," Superintendent L. D. Whittemore, Topeka; 
"The Essential Unity of the Syntax of the Languages Taught in Our Schools," 
Professor William G. Hale; "The Latin Teacher's Interest in Greek," Pro- 
fessor Homer K. Ebrigbt, Baker University; "The Cretan Scripts," Professor 
A. M. Wilcox, the University of Kansas; "The Teaching of Caesar in the 
High School," a conference opened and conducted by Professor Arthur T. 
Walker, the University of Kansas; "The Unpreparedness of the Latin 
Teacher," Professor E. M. Wollank, the Pittsburgh Manual-Training Normal 
School; "The New Menander," Professor R. H. Tukey, William Jewell College. 

Hiawatha Academy. — The Latin students of the academy presented 
Dido, the Phoenician Queen, on April 11, under the direction of their instructor, 
Miss Clara K. VanNest 

Iowa 

University of Iowa. — A feature of. the programs of the Classical Club of 
the University of Iowa has been a series of papers on subjects kindred to the 
classics by professors in other departments of the university. 

Louisiana 

Walter Miller, professor of classical philology and dean of the Academic 
Colleges of the Tulane University of Louisiana, has accepted a call to the pro- 
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fessorship of Latin in the University of Missouri. He will move to Columbia 
in September. 

Mississippi 

The State Classical Teachers' Association held its annual meeting in May. 
The program was as follows: 

"First-Year Latin," Miss Virgie Neill, Oxford High School. 

"Caesar as a Basis for Instruction in Syntax," Christopher Longest, University 
of Mississippi. 

"Shall Latin and Greek Meters Be Taught in the Schools?" M. W. Swartz, 
Millsaps College. 

Professor Alfred W. Milden gave a report of the meeting in St. Louis and awakened 
a large interest in the meeting to be held next spring in Cincinnati. 

The following officers were elected for next year: President, A. J. Aven, 
Mississippi College; vice-president, Alfred A. Milden, University of Missis- 
sippi; secretary, Stuart Grayson Noble, Millsaps College. 

Tennessee 

A pageant at Tennessee College, Murfreesboro. — In connection with a 
pageant given at Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, on May i, an effort was 
made to represent a portion of the Panathenaic procession and also, symboli- 
cally, the Roman festival of Minerva. With Loyalty as the keynote of the 
pageant, Loyalty to Country was typified by the pupils of the affiliated pre- 
paratory school dressed as young girls of different nations — Dutch, English (as 
Puritans), Japanese, Scotch, Spanish — who came to pay homage to Columbia, 
each with some appropriate exercise. The college students illustrated Loyalty 
to College, rendering homage to Minerva, goddess of learning, in the guise 
of the Athena of Velletri. 

The various college classes represented important periods in the progress 
of learning. Thus the Greeks properly did reverence to Athena in the Pana- 
thenaic procession— only a part of which, however, proved practical to repro- 
duce. As far as possible every effort was made to keep both details and spirit 
true to classical Greek models. 

With a class of thirty-one, the procession was led by a flute-player — a 
maiden with the double flute — followed by two aged priests bearing staves 
in their hands, and four old men (0aWo<j>6poi) with olive boughs. These six 
men wore the chiton and himation and partially copied the appearance of 
similar characters in the Oedipus Tyrannus as presented at Dartmouth College 
last June. Eight young men wore short-girded chitons with the chlamys 
(copied from the Parthenon frieze) and bore shields and spears (modeled after 
those in the sculptures of the west gable of the Aegina temple). Their hair 
was dressed as if short and curly with a single fillet, much like that of the 
Athena Lemnia. Four matrons wore long Doric chitons with the himation 
drawn over the head and their hair arranged in the fashion of the Demeter of 
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Cnidus. Following these came the peplos-bearer alone, carrying the saffron- 
colored peplos which she had herself designed and embroidered for the occa- 
sion. She led the line of the jcan^opoc, who were dressed in Doric chitons, 
wearing their hair with the double fillet in the well-known Greek style, for 
which the Cnidian Aphrodite served as a model. The first two maidens bore 
in their right hands bronze pitchers for the wine and oil of the sacrifice and in 
their left the sacrificial saucer. The next two carried on their heads baskets 
of cakes for the sacrifice; the next two, round, vine-wreathed baskets of fruit; 
while the last five held long-handled baskets of flowers. The procession 
moved from the east portico to the main entrance, then, filing across the 
campus, the participants took their places in a long double line facing the 
goddess. Through the center of this line the peplos-bearer advanced to the 
steps on which stood the priests, to one of whom she presented the peplos, 
while he passed it to the other priest, who in turn placed it upon the shoulder 
of Athena. All then proceeded to their positions in the pageant assembly 
beside and below the throne of Minerva. 

The motive for the Roman ceremony in honor of Minerva was taken from 
Ovid's account of the Quinquatrus (Fasti iii, 800-34). Their stately pro- 
cession approached Minerva in a way somewhat similar to that of the Greeks; 
their costumes, too, were carefully designed and draped, as far as possible, in 
true Roman fashion; with vine-wreathed heads, in festal array, they bore 
symbols of the fine arts, sciences, and the household arts and crafts over 
which Minerva presides, as described in the poem of Ovid. Even to the 
uninitiated these two processions were of great dignity and beauty and of 
academic character befitting the occasion. The students gained at least 
some familiarity with the great works of art in sculpture and vase-painting 
whose pictures they had studied in preparation for the exhibition. 

The next class, as monks in processional, chanted selected stanzas of an 
old Latin hymn in use from the tenth century or earlier, the " Vent, creator 
spiritus"; while last came the twentieth-century college women in cap and 
gown. Their president addressed Pallas Athene with a prayer that, as patron 
deity of learning, she be propitious to this college founded in her honor and 
now offered in fresh consecration to her serivce. This portion of the cere- 
mony closed with a hymn to Minerva composed for the occasion and sung by 
the entire body of college students. 

Colorado 

Denver University. — On May 5 the students of Denver University presented 
Terence's HeatUon Timoroumenos in classical costume and in the Latin tongue. 
The work was done under the direction of Professor Harrup. 

California 

University of California. — Professor Bernard Moses has recently become 
professor emeritus. On the occasion of his retirement from active service his 
colleagues and friends at Berkeley gave a dinner in his honor. 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Pursuant to a call issued by a self-appointed committee of seven, repre- 
senting classical instruction in the states of Washington and Oregon, a con- 
ference was held in Portland, June 16 and 17, resulting in the organization of 
the Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest. Despite the hurried 
arrangements and the inopportune time, as examinations and commence- 
ments were quite generally in progress, the conference was a representative 
one and successfully accomplished the purpose for which it had been sum- 
moned. There were four sessions in all, the one of Friday evening in connec- 
tion with a dinner at the Imperial Hotel. A special feature of Saturday morn- 
ing's conference was the address by Professor Frank C. Taylor, of Pacific Uni- 
versity, chairman of the call-committee, on "The Twofold Problem of our 
Educational System." 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

"Syntactical Discipline and Methodic Instruction, Illustrated by Examples 
from Lysias," Vice-President Louis F. Anderson, Whitman College. 

(l By-Paths in Caesarean Bibliography," Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon. 

"The Old Education and the New," J. C. Hazzard, formerly of Portland Academy. 

'The Religious Life of the People as Portrayed in Plautus and Terence," Arthur 
P. McKinlay, Lincoln High School, Portland. 

"Greek as a Pastime," Edwin Sherwood, Willamette University. 

"Browning's Translation of Aeschylus's Agamemnon" Thomas K. Sidey, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

"Some Phases in the Development of the Greek Constitutions," John Straub, 
University of Oregon. 

"Experiments in Teaching Elementary Greek," Otis J. Todd, Whitman College. 

The following papers were read by title: "The Lex Aqutiia" Alvin E. 
Evans, State College of Washington (Pullman); "Echoes of the Olympic 
Games in Homer and Their Bearing upon the Date of the Poems," A. S. Hag- 
gett, University of Washington; "Some Notes on the Moretum as a Basis 
for a Twentieth-Century Pantomime," Andrew Oliver, Broadway High 
School, Seattle; "The Singular Use of nos" David Thomson, University of 
Washington. 

In accordance with the constitution as adopted, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing term: President, Louis F. Anderson, Whitman Col- 
lege; vice-president, David Thomson, University of Washington; secretary- 
treasurer, Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon. Four members of the 
Executive Committee: Frank C. Taylor, Pacific University; Edwin Sher- 
wood, Willamette University; Miss Isabel W. Wallace, Portland Academy; 
Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington. 

The University of Washington is to be the host of the second session of 
the Association during the Christmas holidays of 191 1. 

The secretary was instructed to confer with the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South regarding the adoption of the Classical Journal 
as the official organ of the Northwest also. 
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Selections from the Greek Papyri. Edited with Translations and 

Notes. By George Milligan, D.D., Minister of Caputh, 

Perthshire. The Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pp. 

xxxii+152. $1.50- 

The recent finds of papyrus documents in Egypt have been so numerous 

and important as to give rise to a distinctively new branch of classical study. 

It is well-nigh impossible for anyone but a professed papyrologist to keep 

thoroughly informed on all that is being accomplished in this field. To be 

sure, a vast number of the documents have been deciphered and published, 

but the volumes are, for the most part, large and expensive and are to be found 

only in well-equipped libraries. Even for many college teachers it has been 

difficult to acquire a knowledge of the exact nature of these finds. 

This volume contains a brief but excellent introduction dealing with the 
papyrus discoveries and their significance. Then follow the text and transla- 
tion, with notes, of 55 selections. The editor has confined himself to non- 
literary pieces which give a wonderfully vivid picture of the daily life of the 
times concerned. 

The scope and variety of subject-matter may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing titles selected at random from the book: "A Marriage Con tract," 
"Epicurus to a Child," "Letter of Introduction," "Deed of Divorce," "Cen- 
sus Return," "Letter Describing a Journey up the Nile," "A Will," "Notice 
of Birth," "Notice of Death," "Invitation to Dinner," "Certificate of Pagan 
Sacrifice," "An Early Christian Letter," "A Christian Prayer." These 
range in date from 31 1-3 10 B.C. to the sixth century of our era. 

Of special interest may be mentioned the "Marriage Contract" of 311- 
310 B.C. which is the oldest dated document of its class. The rights herein 
guaranteed the woman are remarkable. The "Letter of Epicurus to a Child" 
(from Herculaneum) is by the famous philosopher and gives us a charming 
glimpse of the "man behind the philosophy." The "Certificate of Pagan 
Sacrifice" is of great interest in connection with Pliny's well-known letter to 
Trajan concerning the trial of Christians. That such certificates were issued 
was known from Cypriananus (Ep. 55), the Christian writer of the third cen- 
tury. He points out that during the bitter persecution of Christians by 
Deems, magistrates were not infrequently bribed by Christians who thus 
obtained false certificates stating that they had sacrificed to the pagan gods. 
Several of these certificates attesting compliance with this demand have now 
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been discovered and appear to have been written according to a regular legal 
form. 

The volume should appeal not only to the classical student but to anyone 
interested in ancient life. To the student of the New Testament it will be 
specially illuminating. 

G. C. Scoggin 

The University of Missouri 



Selections from the Latin Literature of the Early Empire. Edited by 
A. C. B. Brown, Fereday Fellow of St. John's College, Assist- 
ant Master at Marlborough College. Part A: "Inner 
Life"; Part B: "Outer Life." Oxford: Henry Frowde, 
1910. Crown 8vo, pp. 128+128. Price 60 cents each; 
in one volume, $1 . 10. 

We have here presented in attractive form an interesting set of selections 
illustrating many phases of the "inner" and the "outer" life of the Empire. 
Part I is made up of 19 passages from Tacitus, Juvenal, Pliny, Ovid, and 
Horace arranged under the headings "Politics," "Education," "Literature," and 
"Philosophy"; Part II of 28 passages from Horace, Juvenal, Martial, Pliny, 
and Petronius covering "Social Types," "Social Incidents," and "Town and 
Country." About one-half of the work consists of Latin text, so that the sum 
total is not inconsiderable. The selections are made with taste and discrimina- 
tion for the most part, though it is obviously impossible to please everybody. 
Somewhat surprising is the failure to include anything at all from the Moral 
Essays of Seneca under the caption " Philosophy," and it is unfortunate that 
this author should be represented here by the Ludus alone, a work which gives 
no very exalted impression either of his wit or of his taste, and none at all 
of his real merits. Perhaps, too, room might have been made for some of the 
chatty but very significant anecdotes of Suetonius by curtailing somewhat the 
long and rather numerous selections from Juvenal. Mr. Brown evidently 
feels that the political situation was on the whole profoundly gloomy, all 
but one of the six extracts under "Politics" casting a very somber hue. To 
be sure the other side of the shield is not so frequently nor so tellingly illustrated 
in literature, but we have without doubt too long and too exclusively looked at 
the first Caesars through the spectacles of the senatorial opposition. 

The selections were made to serve as a textbook for the Oxford Local 
Examinations. How successfully they attain their object it is not for an 
American reviewer to say. Under the conditions that prevail in this country, 
however, they could be used with profit only by classes well along in their 
undergraduate course, for there is a striking lack of all grammatical aids and 
explanations to which American students have grown accustomed. However 
much we may sympathize with the editor in his general view — "The best 
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way of dealing with questions of syntax is to refer to one's grammar. The 
scope of the notes is therefore limited to the explanation of the subject-matter. 
An attempt has been made to exclude from them such things as may be dis- 
covered by anyone who is prepared to use both his dictionary and his wits" — 
Mr. Brown has gone perhaps too far therein. Anything like assistance in 
translation is very rarely given indeed even for Juvenal and Tacitus, though, 
of course, some aids must be given for Petronius. Once the sentence order 
is reconstructed (Horace, Serin, i. 5. 87-88), but even such an oddity as laevo 
suspcnsi locvlcs tabulamque lacerto is completely passed over, although most 
students of my acquaintance are apt to balk at it. Not infrequently long 
passages have not a single note of any sort; so, e.g., two whole pages of Pliny 
in Part I, while three pages of the Dialogus have only a single observation. 
On the other hand Mr. Brown seems to be unable to take for granted even the 
most rudimentary knowledge of Greek and Roman history, his notes on this 
subject being numerous and full. Surprising too is the absence of any reference 
to meter or prosody despite the inclusion of the elegiac distich and the hendeca- 
syllable, though doubtless these matters too can be looked up in grammars 
and dictionaries. Mr. Brown evidently dislikes the terms "emperor" and 
"reign," substituting princeps and principal* for them almost everywhere 
except in the very title of the book. It is questionable if much be gained by 
using the more technical word, especially if you have to be inconsistent. We 
all speak of "consuls" in early Roman history though it is perfectly well 
known that for a long time these officers were really called "praetors." 

Positive errors are very few. The twelfth book of Martial's Epigrams, 
however, quite certainly does not date from 96 a.d., but from 101-102. Such 
a statement as "a Roman exile was outside the pale of civilization" (p. 46) 
requires modification. The note on coactor (I, p. 60) is an unfortunate abbre- 
viation of Wickham's at best unsatisfactory statement. There is really little 
room to doubt that Horace's father was an auctioneer, i.e., coactor argen- 
tarius. Cf. Ps. Acron and Porphyrio ad he. (Serm. i. 6. 86), and coactor in 
Pauly-Wissowa. But to emphasize trifles of this sort would create a false 
impression of the book, which is one of sound if not showy learning throughout. 
It can be unhesitatingly recommended as an excellent selection from the best 
authors for rapid reading in class, or for supplementary reading in courses on 
Roman history or private life. 

Misprints are rare, the only really confusing one noted being "formed" 
for "farmed" (I, p. 60). The unusual plan of having the notes follow each 
selection upon a separate page has caused not a little space to be wasted 
(for example, the material upon pp. 45-48 of Part II could easily have been 
printed upon a single page), and detracts somewhat from the appearance of 
the book. 

W. A. Oldfather 

The University of Illinois 
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Caesar's " Gallic War." Translated by Rev. F. P. Long, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. Price 35. 6d. 

Most of the poetical works of well-known authors have been rendered 
in excellent English translations, that is, in translations which express the 
thought of the Latin author in smooth, idiomatic English. This much cannot 
be said of Latin prose productions. For example, those who up to this time 
have made translations of Caesar's Gallic War seem to have done so with a 
view to making salable books by providing students' helps in interpreting 
the intricacies of the Latin diction. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note the appearance of a book whose purpose 
is to furnish the English reader with the story of the Gallic War, as related by 
Caesar, in a delightful English style. Such a translation is that of Rev. F. P. 
Long. The book is not a translation in the sense in which that word is gener- 
ally used. It is rather a free paraphrase; for the author's aim was evidently 
not only to render freely what Caesar actually expressed, but also to insert 
much that is implied in the context. In fact this tendency to insert ideas 
is carried so far that often it is questionable whether Caesar intended to con- 
vey the idea expressed in the translation: e.g., Book i, chap. 20: "At these 
words Divitiacus, completely broken down, and falling at Caesar's knees, 
pleaded passionately," etc. Book iii, chap. 22: "From another quarter of the 
town a treacherous attempt at escape was made," etc. This tendency 
toward interpolation pervades the book. 

Occasionally the author fails to express Caesar's thought, e.g., Book iii, 
chap. 22. The translator's idea about "pairs" in reference to the "soldurri" 
does not seem justified. 

The author makes an occasional slip in English, such as will happen from 
the fact that the book is a translation, e.g., Book i, chap. 1: "Between these 
three divisions there exist fundamental differences both of language, customs, 
and political organizations." 

The general character of the translation is revealed in the first sentence 
of the book: "The country known collectively as Gaul presents in reality 
three distinct divisions, inhabited respectively by the Belgae, the Aquitani, 
and a race which, though commonly described by us as Gauls, is known in 
the vernacular as Celts." 

The book will furnish delightful reading for those who wish to become 
familiar with Caesar's account of the Gallic War and who are not fortunate 
enough to be able to read it in the original. Those too will find pleasure and 
profit in the work who may want hints as to how beautifully and idiomatically 
Caesar's statements can be rendered in English. 

The value of the book is enhanced by maps which give the modern as well 
as the ancient Gallic geographical names. 

Daniel W. Lothman 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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IN THE WORKSHOP 

"The best method of teaching Latin is to learn more Latin/' 
said a prominent speaker at the last meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis. This, like most attempts at generalizing in 
truth, is but a half-truth. It certainly does go without saying that 
one cannot teach what he does not know. "If the blind lead the 
blind, both shall fall into the ditch." And most of us can remem- 
ber the agony of sitting under teachers whose limitations were 
apparent even to us. It ought to go equally without saying that 
the more one knows of his subject, the better he can teach it. But 
here, paradoxical as it may seem, the facts do not always corre- 
spond with the theory. In the first place, some men of undoubted 
scholarship are so far advanced in their field that they have no 
practical interest in the more elementary processes through which 
they have long since passed, and find it a bore to lead callow 
learners along that path. Others, being far removed from their 
own days of small beginnings, cannot appreciate the state and 
ability of mind of the young student, and hence do not know in 
what proportion and in what manner the mental pabulum should 
be offered to him. Matter is thus oftentimes presented too tech- 
nically, too fast, and in illogical order, and the result is a hopelessly 
discouraged class lost to the subject — and all notwithstanding the 
teacher's great learning. He knew, but he did not know how. 

With all our learning, then, we shall not succeed in teaching 
unless we have the spirit to teach, a keen personal interest in the 
work in hand, and still more interest in the boys and girls in hand. 
For, after all, if we have not a zest for humanity, the humanities 
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and all other subjects will be but as dead things in our hands. We 
want more inspirational teaching, which can be done only by an 
inspired teacher; and this inspiration comes quite as much from 
a live personality, a keen human interest, as from a mind well 
stored with learning. We all know such teachers, and look back 
to our days with them as to the epoch-making days of our mental 
and spiritual growth. 

But this is not enough in itself, though it is sure to work out for 
itself in the end the lacking element. One may desire and love to 
teach; he must also know how to teach. There is always one best 
way of doing things, and it often requires careful thought and train- 
ing to find this out. And, furthermore, it is not enough that the 
teacher shall know this best way of teaching; but the student must 
himself find out the best way of learning. It is very much to be 
feared that we teach too much Latin, and altogether too little how 
the student may for himself learn Latin — learn it in such a way that 
after a few years it shall be his possession and his to gain without 
help or need of any teacher. 
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XENOPHON'S TEN THOUSAND 



By Max Radzn 
Newtown High School, New York City 



Thalattal Thalatta! 

Sei mir gegrtisst, du ewiges Meerl 

Sei mir gegrtisst zehntausendmal 

Axis jauchzendem Herzen, 

Wie einst dich begrtissten . 

Zehntausend Griechenherzen, 

Ungitickbekampfende, heimatverlangende, 

Weltbextihmte Griechenherzen. 

—Heine, Die Nordsee, H. 

The episode is trite enough and by dint of constant use is a 
little threadbare, but that moment on the mountain-top, when the 
word ran down the line, and the very baggage-train rolled and 
tumbled forward in breathless eagerness, has still all the shiver of a 
dramatic climax. And when we read how captains and men fell 
into each other's arms in unashamed emotion, we should be ungra- 
cious indeed if we begrudged them any part of the great fame their 
adventures brought them. It is desperately unfortunate that for 
most of us so fascinating and human a narrative is indissolubly 
associated with the principal parts of AWv/lu, and the rules of 
Indirect Discourse. Those of us who return to the story with other 
ends in view than the discovery of illustrations of syntactical 
principles cannot fail to feel a personal and kindly interest in all 
the actors of that most romantic of expeditions. 

Who were they, these " brave hearts " of Greece, who fought their 
way to the home they loved through manifold perils ? The intro- 
ductions to our texts and our manuals of history present all the 
salient facts, with due emphasis upon the important and abiding 
results of the expedition. And the chief figure, the modest Xeno- 
phon with his ^ W w iv ry <rrparia y has received quite his due 
measure of honor from his connection with it. Perhaps Clearchus, 
also, and Proxenus and Meno have a personal existence for some 
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who know the story of the Anabasis. But what of the rest ? What 
manner of men were they ? Where did they come from ? What did 
they seek there? 

In the earlier part of his narrative, Xenophon mentions the 
origin of the troops quite casually and by no means fully. Levies 
of Peloponnesians were made by the captains of Cyrus in the 
Ionian towns. Meno's peltasts were Dolopians, Aenianians, and 
Olynthians. But, for the most part, it is the general whose ethnicon 
we learn, and his alone. Very much later, a division of peltasts is 
spoken of as belonging to the Arcadian troops (iv. 8. 18), and we 
hear of the to farkirucbv 'Ap*a8uc6p. Still later, when the split 
occurred in the ranks, the Arcadians and Achaeans are expressly 
said to form over half of the remaining troops (vi. 2. 10). There 
were then four thousand of them. Xenophon does not otherwise, 
except in connection with individuals, refer to the national make-up 
of his Ten Thousand. His references to Lacedaemonians and the 
privileged position he insists on according them are meant quite 
generally and have no special application to the circumstances 
about him. 

ARCADIANS 

Taking up the various nationalities separately, it is apparent 
that the Arcadians formed easily the largest contingent. We are 
not told expressly how large a proportion they did form of the 
'AptdSe: teal 'A^aSo*, but the fact that there was a division explicitly 
called to 'Ap/ca8uc4p and the striking predominance of individual 
Arcadians amply warrant the statement above. Indeed the whole 
group of 'ApicdSes *al 'A^ato* is referred to briefly as 'Apxdite 
(vi. 3. 2). 

A relatively large number of Arcadians are named in the course 
of the narrative. They are Xenias, CaUimachus, and Arexio of 
Parrhasia, Sophaenetus, Agasias, and Aeneas of Stymphalus, 
Cleanor of Orchomenus, Aristonymus of Methydrium, Eurylochus 
of Lusi, and, finally, Agias, Arystas, Basias, Nicarchus, Pyrrhias, 
Smicres, and probably Hegesander, in the case of all of whom the 
city or district is not mentioned. The Mantineans must have 
been present in sufficient force to be grouped together (vi. 1. 11), 
but no one of that city is named. Three Arcadians are among 
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the original generals of the up-march, Xenias, Sophaenetus, and 
Agias. 1 

Xenias deserted early. Agias was entrapped and killed at the 
Great Zab. Xenophon's brief ovSek *Mv i^^ro (tf. 6. 30) 
is at once his biography and his epitaph. Sophaenetus saw the 
expedition through to the end and survived to write an account of 
the retreat — which may or may not have been in complete accord- 
ance with that of Xenophon. By way of Ephorus, his version is 
probably present to us in the pages of Diodorus. 

The others are the generals Cleanor, Hegesander, and Smicres; 
the captains Aeneas, Agasias, Aristonymus, Callimachus, and 
Nicarchus; the taxiarch Pyrrhias; the hoplites Arystas, Basias, 
and Eurylochus, and the soothsayer Arexio. If we except the 
deserter Nicarchus and the glutton Arystas, these men may all be 
said to be gazetted for conspicuous gallantry. In Xenophon's 
story, Agasias and Cleanor easily rank first in ability and courage. 
While we cannot assume in Xenophon a complete freedom from 
either personal or national bias, we have no reason to suppose that 
these men were other than he describes them. He may have passed 
over others who were their equals, but his roll of honor is generous 
enough to indicate that he possessed at least one quality of a good 
commander, the ability to discern and reward merit. Indeed he is 
charged with coddling his men: tA y&v aXXa elt) ov tca/cbs, 
<f>ikocrTpaTu!ynj^ 8e* f HeracKdes tells the Spartan generals at Seuthes* 
conference, and that Xenophon repeats this reported utterance of 
an unfriendly critic shows that he considered it as a compliment. 

On the whole, in spite of the mutiny at Heraclea (vi. 2. 10) 
the Arcadians produce a distinctly favorable impression. And yet 
they were undoubtedly the most thoroughly professional merce- 
naries in the army. In Hellenistic times it was in the mountains 
of Aetolia that the response to the recruiting sergeant was quickest 
and completest, and this fact contributed largely to the position 
Aetolia held in the history of that time. But in 400 B.C., it was 
Arcadia that had for centuries been sending out its children to 
fight other men's battles, without, however, any noticeable enrich- 
ment of the home country through returning bravos. It is surely 
1 The correction of Sophaenetus (i. 2. 9) to Agias is generally accepted. 
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unnecessary to insist on the tradition of rugged simplicity which 
presupposes a certain rudeness of manners and unsettledness of 
culture in Arcadia — two very common conditions in a mercenary- 
breeding country. 

Arcadians probably had their share in most of the fighting of 
the Greek world during the fifth century, and with completer 
records we should probably find them even better represented than 
we know they were. It does not quite fit in with our notions of the 
time to find men of the same nation on both sides of the same battle- 
field, unless in actual civil war. Yet, at Syracuse, Arcadians fought 
with both the Spartans and the Athenians (Thucydides, vii. 57. 9 
and 58* 3) and Thucydides specially mentions them as mercenaries 
by long custom — inl rofc iul iroXeptovs cQUrw htroheucvuiUvovs 
el<006re; liva*. 

It is not strange therefore to find Arcadians in plenty in the 
motley throng that gathered at Sardis, nor yet to learn that among 
them were the most efficient soldiers and officers. For most of 
them warfare must have been almost a hereditary trade. 

ACHAEANS 

Next to the Arcadians the Achaeans ought to receive most 
frequent mention. As a group, however, they are spoken of only 
in connection with the Arcadians. The following individuals are 
referred to by name: Philoxenus of Pellene, Socrates, Xanthicles, 
Philesius, Phryniscus, Lyco, Samolas. Socrates was one of the 
original ten generals and is included with Agias the Arcadian in the 
terse characterization of ii. 6. 30. After the Great Zab, Xanthicles 
succeeded Socrates, and Philesius succeeded Meno. Phryniscus 
appears at Byzantium as general, when and where elected we are 
not told. Besides Samolas, the taxiarch, the rest are hoplites. 

It will be noticed that the city name is given only in the case of 
Philoxenus, one of the least important of the seven. We can only 
guess at the reason for its absence in the others. The cities of 
Achaea, while none of them reach the fame or wealth of many cities 
of continental Greece, were none the less real cities and particularly 
contrasted as irtKeis with the Ionian tc&fiai (Strabo, sec. 386). 
They are even credited with having served as models for the highly 
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developed civic communities of Magna Graecia which were their 
colonies, such as Crotona, Sybaris, etc. We do not hear of Achaean 
mercenaries to any especial extent, nor indeed does Achaea play 
much of a part in the annals of Hellas up to that time. Achaea was 
not involved in the Peloponnesian war. Parts of it were occupied 
by the Athenians under Pericles in 460 B.C. and were ceded to 
Sparta, or at least evacuated by Athens, later. But active partici- 
pation in the internecine wars of Greece began for Achaea with the 
invasion by Epaminondas. And yet we find a considerable num- 
ber of trained Achaean soldiers and leaders of evident experience 
and capacity, at the end of the fifth century. It is not at all 
unlikely that our sources are faulty and that Achaeans were better 
represented in the warfare of the entire century than is expressly 
stated, since trained armies do not grow up out of nothing. 

It will be noticed that the Achaean Philesius takes the place 
of Meno. While the nationalities of general and troops need have 
no relation to each other, there is a particular reason to believe that 
the soldiers themselves were largely Achaeans and that these must 
have formed, therefore, a large percentage of the troops which the 
Aleuad Aristippus collected and kept in Thessaly. 

One of the Achaean generals, Philesius, appears as Xenophon's 
bitter opponent at Cotyora. Both he and Xanthicles were cen- 
sured and fined there when the generals gave in their accounts. 
All in all, Xenophon finds much less occasion to comment favorably 
on the Achaeans than upon their fellow-Peloponnesians. This 
fact, however, may be due to a personal animus. 

ATHENIANS 

We do not think of the Ten Thousand as containing any notice- 
able contingent of Athenians. Xenophon represents his own 
presence there as something quite exceptional. We hear from the 
murmurings of the Arcadians at Heraclea that Athenians were few 
in the army (vi. 2. 10): &PX €LV ^ va 'kOyvaSov Hekoirowtiatov zeal 
KcucehcufJLOvhDv firjSefiiav Bvva/uv irapexSpevov ek rijv arpandv. 
Nevertheless, a relatively large number of Athenians are marked 
for special mention. Besides Xenophon himself, there are Theo- 
pompus (unless, indeed, we adopt the rather gratuitous theory that 
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in ii. 1. 12 Xenophon refers to himself under a pseudonym), Polyc- 
rates, Aristo, Phrasias, Gnesippus, Cephisodorus son of Cephiso- 
phon, x Amphicrates son of Amphidemus, and Lydus son of Polys- 
tratus. The patronymics of only the last three are given — of 
Lycius captain of the cavalry, and of two hoplites killed in action 
against the Carduchi. 

In the case of Lycius, Xenophon may have desired by the 
insertion of the patronymic to distinguish him from the Syracusan 
of the same name. It can hardly be that he intended it as a mark 
of honor, for the captains Gnesippus, with his aristocratic -hippos, 
Polycrates, and Phrasias, and the envoy Aristo, would seem to 
have at least an equal claim to their full appellation. 

It is evident that Xenophon did not let his Spartan predilections 
prejudice him against his own countrymen. 

LACEDAEMONIANS 

There were Lacedaemonians in considerable numbers in the 
army. The words of the Arcadians (supra) indicate that. We 
know that Cyrus asked Sparta for troops and received 700 under 
Chirisophus. But we should go too far if we assumed that all, or 
even many, of these were full Spartiates. Clearchus and Chiriso- 
phus, of course, were. Dracontius is especially so designated. 
But the latter's presence there is deemed worthy of special explana- 
tion, and the choice of him to conduct the games at Trapezus 
shows the respect in which he was held. The very resentment of 
Agasias (vi. 1. 30) is a proof of the general feeling that a full Spar- 
tiate, as such, was a man of rank where Greeks were assembled. 

Of the other Lacedaemonians, 8 Cleonymus is characterized 
simply as o Adxcov and Dexippus is expressly stated to be a Laconian 
perioecus. It would not be a bold conjecture to suppose that the 
mass of Chirisophus' 700 and the great majority of the Lacedae- 

1 A Cephisophon son of Cephisodorus is mentioned in an Attic inscription of 
426 B.C. (CJ.A. % 1, 129, 1. 3). He may have been the father of the man mentioned 
or a member of the same family. Still the name cannot have been uncommon in Attica. 

* Pythagoras, the admiral of the Spartan fleet, is mentioned (i. 2. 4), but obviously 
did not accompany the expedition. The fleet was originally under the command of 
Samius (Xenophon Hell. iii. z. 1), who was evidently superseded. It is just possible 
that the two names refer to the same man* 
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monians scattered throughout the army were rather perioeci or 
perhaps even Helot neodamodeis, as were so many of the troops 
which Sparta sent to the aid of Syracuse (Thucydides vii. 58. 3). 

Neo of Asine is called a Laconian (vii. 2. 29), but the position 
of Asine is not quite determinable. Kiepert puts it in Messene. 
However, Aa*«w is not a term of very great definiteness. 

No other city or country furnishes more than a small number of 
men who are individually mentioned. From Elis came the heralds 
Tolmides and the young Silanus of Macestis, the soothsayer Basias 
and the captain Hieronymus. Aeschines, captain of peltasts, 
hailed from Acarnania, and the grafting soothsayer, Silanus, 
from Ambracia across the gulf. Sicyon had a representative in 
that Soteriades whose little escapade is related by Xenophon with 
such evident relish (iii. 4. 47-49). From Megara came the recreant 
general Pasio; from Locri, the captain Theogenes. The captain 
Archagoras came from Argos. Boeotia sent not only Proxenus, 
but Xenophon's adversary, Thorax, and that unfortunate Apollo- 
nides whose thick Boeotian accent did not prevent him from being 
ignominiously ejected from the council as an ear-bored Lydian. 
From Thessaly came Meno, whose character Xenophon has depicted 
with an enthusiasm of vituperation that can only have been due 
to personal animosity, and the hard-fisted Boiscus who receives 
scarcely a better letter to posterity. Nicomachus of Oeta, captain 
of peltasts, fares better, but in general Athenian opinion of Thessaly 
and Thessalians was probably not very high. (Cf . Plato Crito 53D : 
i/cei yap Stf irXefarr) ara£(a teal axo\a<r(a.) 

From farther west came Antileon of Thurii. From Syracuse 
came the hoplite Lycius and the general Sosis, who is mentioned 
but once in the whole Anabasis. If the Themistogenes of Syracuse, 
who as Xenophon tells us (Hell. iii. 1. 2) wrote an account of the 
retreat, is a real personage, and not a mask for Xenophon himself, 
there was still another representative from Syracuse of some note 
in the army. The scout Democrates may have come from Syra- 
cuse or Argolis or Aeolis. 

The far north sent the two Episthenes, the one from Amphipolis, 
the other from Olynthus, both of them of a rather easy morality. 
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It is surprising to note the curious indulgence Xenophon manifests 
in their case to practices which earned for Meno such severity of 
animadversion. Other Olynthians served as peltasts under Meno. 

The islands, too, furnished men. That most ancient mother 
of mercenaries, Crete, gave Clearchus two hundred of her famous 
archers. Under their captain, Stratocles, they earned Xenophon's 
commendation (iv. 2. 28). Slingers from Rhodes were also present, 
but as Xenophon only accidentally learns of the fact (iii. 3. 16), 
they cannot have been many. It is an unnamed Rhodian who 
proposes to march the troops across the Tigris on an ingenious 
pontoon of skins. The captain Aristeas came from Chios; the 
exile Gaulites from Samos. From Dardanus in Asia Minor came 
the general, Timasio, who succeeded no less a personage than 
Clearchus, and the quarrelsome Eurymachus. 

Finally, of unspecified nationalities were the captains Cleaenetus, 
Clearetus, and Euodeus (unless the test is corrupt in vii. 4, 18), 
as well as the commissary Zelarchus. 

The muster is completed with half-Greek Dolopians and Aenia- 
nians who came with Meno. 

The relation of generals to their men deserves special attention. 
The original ten generals who brought their troops to Cyrus 
undoubtedly collected them themselves, and stood in the relation 
of employers toward them. There is, accordingly, no reason to 
suppose that generals and men were of the same nationality. The 
former were probably experienced condottieri, who had taken up 
arms as a profession. Some of them were men of renown, so that 
to have served under them was a guaranty of efficiency (cf . v. 6. 24). 
Such was, above all, Clearchus. There must have been a number of 
them who, like Coeratades the Theban, had been journeying about 
in search of employment (cf. vii. 1. 33: e? w f) ir<f\is 4j iOvos 
arparrfyov S^oiro). They either picked their own captains, or else 
these \ox<*yo{ were themselves subcontractors, and brought with 
them a group of Lanzknechien which they had themselves gathered. 

It is probable that, after the Great Zab, the nationality of the 
soldiers helped to determine the nationality of the general they 
chose. So an Arcadian is chosen to take the place of the murdered 
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Agias. The Achaean Socrates is succeeded by the Achaean 
Xanthicles, and instead of Meno, another Achaean, Philesius, is 
selected. This would give the Achaeans a representation among 
general officers more in proportion to their numbers. But we 
notice among the captains of Proxenus the Theban, the Arcadian 
Agasias and the Elean Hieronymus. In general, there was prob- 
ably no relation whatever between the nationalities of the various 
officers. 

In discussing the Lacedaemonian contingent, it has been sug- 
gested that most of them were probably perioeci or enfranchised 
helots. That they were not Spartiates of full rank is further 
evidenced by the fact that they did not put themselves under the 
orders of the duly accredited Spartan generals, when they finally 
met them, but had, long before the death of their leader Chirisophus, 
been lost in the mass of the troops. Were the others relatively in 
the same position ? 

The end of the Peloponnesian war must have thrown out of 
employment a number of men who had fought all their lives and 
were fit for little else. It is generally taken for granted that many 
of the Ten Thousand were exiles from their native states, having 
become so after one or another of the many political revolutions 
which were part of the incidents of that war. But, as a matter of 
fact, the fact of such exile is often specifically mentioned, and would 
seem to confer a certain superiority of rank. Relatively few 
came from states actually engaged in the war. 

The Arcadians and possibly the Achaeans had been mercenaries 
for generations. For the body of the troops Xenophon makes one 
or two casual allusions that may have considerable significance. 
In the country of the Macronians the retreat is materially assisted 
by one of the peltasts (iv. 8. 4) : avtfp 'A0qvr)<ri <f>dcrtco)v 8e8ov\ev- 
*b>ai, who recognized in the people of the country his compatriots. 
This Macronian, who makes no attempt to conceal his servile 
origin, is therefore serving as a full-fledged soldier even if in the 
light infantry — a sign of poverty, and without bearing upon his 
claim to be considered a Greek. The statement is made by Xeno- 
phon without a word of comment. But surely it was not all in the 
day's work for Greeks to march and bivouac side by side with 
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runaway slaves. Either men on campaign were not very squeam- 
ish, or many another of these "hearts of Greece" had a similar 
taint in his escutcheon. 

The Macronian slave was not the only example of this type. 
A brave and efficient soldier, who acted as a sort of sergeant or 
orderly, was a certain Mysus, Mysian in origin as well as in name. 
(Cf. V. 2. 29: teal hvijp Mwfo to 7&09 teal to6po/ui tovto $X<*v.) 
It is evident from the context that his language was Greek, and it is 
equally obvious that the name was one given to him by Greeks. 
If that is so, it is almost as surely servile as the Syrus, Davus, etc., 
which Roman comedy borrowed from Greek. And again, if 
Apollonides was a Lydian, ear-bored or otherwise, he had attained 
a rather high rank in the army, and if he had been foresighted 
enough to be in the majority, he might have retained unchallenged 
his position and his Boeotian accent. There was also in the army 
a distinct group of out-and-out barbarians. Even if the Scythians 
of iii. 4. 15 are more than dubious, there were Thracians. Miltocy- 
thes, to be sure, deserted to the king (ii. 2. 7), but the language 
indicates that some at least remained with the Greeks. To be 
commanded by Lydian and Mysian refugees may not offend our 
ideas of propriety, but it is surely strange that it did not seem 
worthy of note to a Greek with more than slight pretension to real 
gentility. 

These "zehntausend Griechenherzen," then, were mercenaries, 
cohering by the hope of loot, and recruited with somewhat less 
fastidiousness than were the members of the Areopagus. Romance- 
loving centuries have spread a kindly glamor over them, which it 
would be in the highest degree ungenerous to attempt to dispel. 
One cannot help feeling that the majority of them would have been 
in hearty accord with the protest of Kipling's Tommy Atkins that 
they were no "thin red 'eroes" but just single men on the march, 
"most remarkable like you." And they chaffed each other in the 
face of imminent peril, fought, intrigued, lied and cheated, saved 
and betrayed each other, much as other men of their type have 
continued to do for centuries since then, under similar conditions. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1910 
PART I 



By Geokge H. Chase 
Harvard Univenity 



In my account of the progress of classical archaeology in 1909 
(Classical Journal, IV, 65), I spoke first of the announcement of 
two American expeditions, one to Sardis, the other to Cyrene. 
Both these undertakings were successfully begun during the year 
1910. Professor Norton and his companions at Cyrene were con- 
stantly hampered by the prejudices and jealousies of the native 
Arabs and some of the foreign residents in Tripoli, and Mr. DeCou, 
one of the members of the expedition, was killed in the early spring 
by three Arabs, apparently sent for the purpose of committing 
murder and intimidating the explorers; but in spite of these diffi- 
culties the party remained at Cyrene from November to May and 
investigated many parts of the ancient city and its necropolis. In 
the neighborhood of the great spring, where the agora of ancient 
Cyrene is commonly supposed to have been located, excavation 
was found to be impossible, owing to objections raised by the 
owners of the land, but it is hoped that these can later be overcome; 
indeed, one proprietor has already agreed to allow his land to be 
explored in this year's campaign. On the acropolis above the 
spring, however, there is no arable land, and it was to this and to 
the tombs, with which all the roads leading from the city are lined, 
that attention was principally directed. On the acropolis several 
buildings were partially cleared, and near these several statues of 
good Greek style were recovered, including an interesting headless 
statue, the drapery of which closely resembles that of the famous 
"Victory of Samothrace." The most important result of the work 
on the acropolis, however, was the discovery of a mass of terra- 
cotta figures dating from the sixth century B.C. and later, all 
closely packed together and representing, probably, the "dump 
heap" of an important shrine. More than two thousand figures 
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were recovered in fragments, including a number of new types. Of 
these the most important is a female figure holding a silphium plant 
and various other attributes, no doubt the goddess Cyrene herself. 

The tombs which were explored had all been plundered, but, as 
usual, much had been left behind by the plunderers, and the 
explorers report the recovery of a large number of inscribed stones, 
portrait busts, and figures and lamps of terra-cotta. Among the 
inscriptions are two interesting metrical epitaphs, and among the 
portrait busts there are several examples of a new type, in which 
the face was not carved out of the marble but merely blocked out, 
so that all details were left for the painter. Though the work of 
the year was so largely exploratory and tentative, enough was 
accomplished to show that Cyrene is a site that promises well for 
future campaigns. 

One incidental result of the expedition should be briefly noticed. 
During the spring of 1910, while Professor Norton was engaged in 
making arrangements for the fall campaign, he discovered at a 
place called Messa, some fifteen miles southeast of Cyrene, the 
ruins of an important city, consisting of platforms of buildings, 
traces of roads, rock-cut tombs, sarcophagi, and built tombs. The 
site is not noted on any map, and the ancient name is unknown, 
but the character of the masonry and. the mouldings on some of 
the tombs show that it was a Greek city, inhabited at least as 
early as the fourth century, B.C. It is certainly to be hoped that 
the archaeologists at Cyrene will be able to extend their investi- 
gations to this site. 1 

At Sardis, the American explorers also met with much success. 
Professor Butler has very wisely decided to devote his attention 
for the first few years principally to the region west of the acropolis, 
where two enormous unfinished columns of the Ionic order have 
long been held to mark the site of the earliest city, the Sardis of 
the Lydian, Persian, Greek, and early Roman periods, as distin- 
guished from the later Roman city and the city of Byzantine times, 
which lie north and northwest of the hill, extending out into the 
valley of the Hermus. On the west side, the Pactolus, which appar- 

1 Since this was written, the Italian invasion of Tripoli has upset all plans in 
regard to Cyrene, and it is impossible to tell when the work can be resumed. 
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ently flowed through the early town, forms a convenient starting- 
place for excavation, and from this, in the spring of 1910, a wide 
trench was dug eastward toward the columns. The first evidences 
of civilization that were found were traces of a paved area, closely 
connected with the ruins of a long, narrow building approached by 
six steps. This structure, which was evidently a sort of elevated 
stoa, is of early date, probably Lydian. It is built of a very friable 
sandstone, covered with two coats of very hard, fine stucco. North 
and south of it were found a number of bases for statues or stelae, 
set up, for the most part, not on a level with the pavement, but 
from thirty to fifty centimeters above it, and resting on hard-packed 
earth. These show that at the time of their erection the pavement 
was already buried, and as the bases themselves are of very simple, 
early forms, they furnish a strong argument for the early date of 
the pavement and the stoa. Proceeding eastward from this region, 
the excavators next came upon a series of large foundation piers of 
marble. At first they could hardly believe that these were parts 
of the same building as the two standing columns, for the distance 
between the westernmost piers and the columns is over three 
hundred feet. This, however, proved to be the case, and it soon 
became evident that the temple was one of the largest Greek 
buildings known, so large that only a small part of it could be 
excavated in a single campaign. At the end of the season's work, 
only a portion of the western end had been cleared, but enough to 
show that the temple was octostyle and of the type which is called 
"pseudo-peripteral," that is, though there was only a single row 
of columns, these were set far out from the walls of the cella, so as 
to produce something of the effect of a true dipteral temple. All 
of the western end of the building proved to be much destroyed. 
In late Roman or early Byzantine times, when the temple was 
already partially ruined, the opisthodomos was converted into a 
reservoir, and three lime kilns bear eloquent witness to the fate of 
many parts of the walls and the columns. The north wall of the 
opisthodomos, however, is preserved to a height of over two meters 
above the level of the interior pavement, and here was made the 
most striking find of the year — a long Greek inscription in two 
columns, recording the tribute paid to the sanctuary of Artemis. 
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This settles at once two of the most disputed questions in regard 
to the temple. The inscription is of early Hellenistic times and 
shows that the present building was erected as early as the fourth 
century B.C.; and more important still, it proves that the temple 
was dedicated to Artemis, not to Cybele, as had commonly been 
supposed. 

In addition to their work in and near the temple, the party at 
Sardis devoted some attention to exploring the acropolis and the 
neighboring country. These surface explorations resulted in the 
discovery of a number of new inscriptions and in the correction of 
the readings for several inscriptions which were known before. 
But the most important work outside the main excavation was 
done in the necropolis of the early city, situated on the mountain 
which faces the acropolis and the temple, across the Pactolus. 
The mountain side was found to be literally honeycombed with 
tombs cut out of the hard clay. The usual form is a rectangular 
chamber, approached by a long, narrow dromos. In the chamber 
there are regularly three couches, each large enough to receive two 
bodies; one more elaborate example showed, in place of the third 
couch opposite the entrance, a staircase descending to another 
passage, which led to a second chamber similar to the upper room. 
That the tombs were built for the inhabitants of Lydian Sardis is 
proved by the discovery, at the entrance to one of them, of an 
inscription in Lydian characters. In this we find the curious form 
gugizay which is plausibly interpreted as equivalent to the Greek 
Tvyw, and the inscription is further interesting for certain analogies 
in the forms of the letters to the Etruscan script. Most of the 
tombs had been rifled and re-used in Greek times, but a number of 
vases and small objects from the original burials were preserved, 
as well as evidences of the later interments. Here, too, certain 
analogies to Etruscan work, especially in the gold ornaments, are 
of the greatest interest. 

The second campaign at Sardis, conducted during the spring of 

191 1, more than fulfilled the promise of the first. The greater 

part of the temple was cleared, and many more tombs were opened. 

But a detailed account of this year's work must be deferred to my 

'next report. 
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From other sites in Asia Minor there is not much to record. At 
Pergamum, the excavation of the Roman baths belonging to the 
large upper gymnasium was completed, and the work in the sanc- 
tuary of Demeter was continued. Though the latter is not yet 
completely cleared, it is possible to gain an idea of the principal 
features of the precinct, and the most important facts in its history 
are established by inscriptions. The temple and its altar were 
built about 262 B.C. by Philetaerus and Eumenes I, in honor of 
their mother, Boa. Then Apollonis, the wife of Attalus I (241-197 
B.C.), adorned the precinct with a propylon, colonnades, and various 
apartments, as appears from the inscription on the architrave 
of the gateway, which runs: fJaatkixraa 'AiroWwi? A^fitfrpi [teal 
KJ/ty] &e<rfio<f>6poi<; xapurrripiov ras orofc teal tovs olteovs. Later 
still, in the second century A.D., a certain C. Claudius Silianus 
added a Corinthian portico to the original Ionic temple, dedicating 
it to Demeter Karpophoros and Kore. One of the most note- 
worthy features of the precinct appears on the northern side, where 
the inclosing colonnade is broken by rows of seats, intended, no 
doubt, for spectators at initiations, mysteries, and rites in honor 
of Demeter, like the similar seats at Eleusis. The Eleusinian cult 
seems, in general, to have exercised a strong influence on this 
sanctuary at Pergamum; the priestly offices were essentially the 
same as at Eleusis. In addition to this work and some minor 
excavations in the theater and in the lower city, the sanctuary of 
Meter Aspordene (cf. Strabo xiii, p. 619) on the summit of the 
lofty Giindag, some distance east of Pergamum, was explored and 
partially excavated by Conze and Schazmann. The temple, the 
altar, and parts of the surrounding stoae were cleared. An inscrip- 
tion records that the temple was dedicated by Philetaerus, son of 
Attalus, who is probably to be identified as the Philetaerus who 
founded the Attalid dynasty. The basis of the statue inside the 
cella, however, is older than the third century, a fact which sug- 
gests that the temple replaced an earlier naiskos, such as is repre- 
sented on terra-cottas found in the excavation. 

From Ephesus the only discoveries of importance that have 
been reported are a number of Roman statues and reliefs which 
were found built into a wall of late date. The most important are 
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a large statue of Celsus Polemianus, consul 92 a.d., proconsul 
106-107, represented in full armor, and a series of reliefs which 
celebrate the victories of Marcus Aurelius over the Parthians. 
One of the latter represents the Emperor in a chariot, drawn by 
three horses with Victory grasping their bridles, and preceded by 
a symbolical figure, behind whom rises the Sun crowned with rays — 
a group that recalls the well-known relief on the Arch of Titus in 
Rome. 

At Didyma the Germans continued their work of clearing the 
great temple of Apollo, but I have seen no statement of their dis- 
coveries. 

Before we pass to the islands of the Aegean, it should, perhaps, 
be noted that Cyprus played a considerable part in the archaeo- 
logical news of 1910, owing to a letter published in the London 
Times of July 27. In this Mr. Ohnefalsch-Richter stated that he 
had at last found the site of old Paphos at a place called Rantidi. 
He reported that the fields at this spot were covered with relics of 
antiquity, including many stones with inscriptions in the Cypriote 
syllabary. The report was received with skepticism in many 
quarters, but the Prussian Academy thought the matter of enough 
importance to justify them in sending Dr. Zahn to examine the 
site. He found little to substantiate the enthusiastic account of 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, and could only report that a sanctuary, where 
Aphrodite and other deities were worshiped, had existed at Rantidi, 
but that nothing points to this as the great Paphian sanctuary. 
Sic transit gloria Rantidi. 

"There is no finishing a site like Knossos," begins Dr. Evans in 
a long letter to the Times (September 16, 1910), and it really seems 
as if the palace and its dependencies were inexhaustible. In the 
great palace, aside from work of restoration and repair, the cam- 
paign of 1910 was devoted especially to clearing out completely 
the mysterious rock-cut vault discovered in 1907 under the south 
porch. It proved to be even larger than had been suspected, 
measuring 95 feet in circumference at the bottom and going down 
to a depth of 56 feet. Inside it was found a spiral staircase, with 
shallow, sloping steps protected by a low balustrade, the whole 
cut in the soft rock and descending to within some ten feet of the 
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bottom, an arrangement which makes it practically certain that 
the vault was a cistern for the storage of water. All the potsherds 
found in the filling earth are of early Middle Minoan style, so that 
the cistern must be dated in the Early Minoan period. It was 
doubtless filled in when the earliest palace of which remains are 
preserved was erected. There are said to be traces of another 
cistern under the southeast corner of the palace. On the north 
side of the "Little Palace" and lying at a lower level than the part 
previously cleared, several new rooms were excavated, of which the 
most striking are two "pillar shrines" like those of the great palace; 
and outside the northeast angle of the building, a considerable 
stretch of paved road was brought to light, still showing the marks 
of Minoan chariot wheels. At the west of the Little Palace, also, 
an annex was discovered, connected with the main structure by a 
sort of bridge over a narrow intervening court. Dr. Evans calls 
attention to the fact that the hill on which the Little Palace stands 
differs from the site of the great palace in showing many remains 
of Greek and Roman Knossos above the relics of the Minoan age, 
and that excavation here is gradually producing a considerable 
number of monuments of later periods. Among these he mentions 
especially the ruins of a Roman house with walls decorated in the 
incrustation style, a well-preserved statue of Dionysus of Early 
Imperial date, a "hero" relief, and a metope with Heracles threat- 
ening Eurystheus with the Calydonian boar. The style of the 
latter suggests that the temple from which it came was contem- 
porary with the Parthenon. Finally, on the headland of Isopata, 
six new chamber tombs were opened, one of which is of exceptional 
interest. The chamber measured some twenty feet on each side. 
At the right of the entrance was a raised stone platform in which 
was sunk a rectangular hole for the reception of the body. Along 
the outer face of this platform and around the remaining sides of ' 
the chamber ran ledges to serve as seats, and from the back wall 
jutted out a pier with a half-column in low relief carved on its face. 
The whole arrangement suggests that the tomb was used for rites 
in honor of the dead, a theory which is strengthened by the finding 
in the chamber of two ritual double axes and two libation vases. 
It seems hard to believe that the heavy stones by which the door 
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was blocked were removed at intervals and the chamber opened 
for " memorial " services, but the discovery among the blocking 
stones of a heavy double ax of bronze, such as might well have 
been used in removing them, furnishes at least a plausible argu- 
ment. Among the vases from these tombs there are several 
examples of an entirely new class, made evidently only for use 
in the graves and decorated in brilliant unfixed colors. 

On the summit of Mount Juktas, south of Knossos, where in 
later times the grave of Zeus was shown, Dr. Evans is reported to 
have found traces of a sanctuary of the Middle Minoan period. 

Outside of Knossos, the most important excavations of the year 
in Crete were those on the isthmus of Hierapetra conducted by 
Mr. Seager and Miss Hall for the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. The necropolis of GourniA, situated on a hill called 
Sphoungar&s, some distance north of the town, was discovered and 
explored; and some distance to the west, the lofty peak of Vr6kas- 
tro was found to be the site of a Minoan town. At Sphoungar&s 
the much-disturbed remains of Early Minoan II graves were found, 
which yielded quantities of red and black mottled pottery, such as 
was found at Vasiliki, and a few gold ornaments, stone vases, and 
bronze objects like those discovered at Mochl6s in 1908. More 
interesting was the discovery of some one hundred and fifty graves, 
dating mostly from the Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I 
periods, which show a method of burial entirely different from any 
hitherto noted for the Minoan age. The bodies of the dead had 
been contracted, with the knees drawn up to the chin, and placed 
headforemost in large jars, so that when the whole was inverted 
the bodies remained in an upright sitting posture. The funeral 
offerings were few and simple, consisting mostly of small vases and 
seal-stones, such as might be expected in the graves of the inhabit- 
ants of a small town like Gournii. At Vr6kastro little more than 
a beginning was made by Miss Hall, but the town was shown to 
be a large one, which existed from the Middle Minoan I period to 
the post-Minoan geometric age. The finds are said to show the 
transition from bronze to iron especially well, and it is to be hoped 
that this excavation will be continued. 

At Tylissos Dr. Hatzidakes continued the examination of the 
Minoan building which was discovered in 1909. It proved to be 
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as was suspected, a palace, showing many similarities to other 
Cretan palaces, such as stairways, magazines, and painted walls. 
The magazines had roofs supported by two or more pillars, and in 
them were found some very fine Late Minoan I and II vases and a 
few small objects. In a large rectangular building, some six meters 
west of the main structure, were discovered two steatite offering 
tables, together with horns of oxen, deer, and wild goats, and many 
bones and teeth of pigs. The most important find, however; is a 
bronze statuette about twelve inches high. It represents a young 
man, in the usual Minoan dress, standing with his left hand lowered 
and his right hand raised to his forehead in an attitude of adoration, 
and is said to be the finest Minoan bronze that has yet been found. 

Of the results of the Italian excavations in 1910 I have seen 
only a very brief report, to the effect that at Hagia Triada Pro- 
fessor Halbherr cleared a part of the Minoan town contemporary 
with the palace. The report, in the tantalizing manner of such 
notices, speaks of "the agora, with shops, porticoes, and other 
buildings about it," but gives no details. 

In connection with Phaistos, mention may perhaps be made of 
two interesting attempts to read (as Greek) the now famous 
Phaistos disk; one of these, by Professor Hempl, is published in 
Harper's Magazine for January, 191 1; the other, by Miss F. M. 
Stawell, of Newnham College, Cambridge, appears in the Burl- 
ington Magazine for May, 191 1. Any discussion of these interpre- 
tations is, of course, impossible in such a brief review as this, 
but both articles can be highly recommended to all who have any 
interest either in archaeology or in philology. 

Among undertakings of less importance in Crete, we may note 
the clearing of an Early Minoan tholos tomb at Siva, south of 
Phaistos, by Messrs. De Sanctis and Delia Vida, and the excavation 
of a temple and houses of the Greek period at Goulas (the ancient 
Lato) by Mr. Adolphe Reinach. An interesting bit of news is that 
Professor Halbherr has prepared to divert the stream which flows 
below the great inscription at Gortyn so as to excavate about it; 
and a very distressing piece of intelligence is that the unique gold 
signet ring from Mochl6s (described in my report for 1908) has 
been stolen from the museum at Candia. 

[To be concluded in the December number] 
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PROFESSOR CARTER'S LOWELL LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE ROMANS 

The Classical Journal is indebted to Mr. S. B. Luce, a member 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, for a report 
of the Lowell Lectures, delivered in January by Professor Jesse 
Benedict Carter, director of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. 

The introductory lectures discussed the religions of the earliest 
inhabitants of Italy: the animistic worship of the primitive Italic 
stock, and the new religion introduced by the Etruscans, with its 
worship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The Etruscans united 
the seven hill-top towns that they found on the site of Rome into 
one UrbSy in which only the Italic and Etruscan gods could be 
worshiped; within the magic circle of the Pomeriutn no strange 
gods could be brought. 

The first period of the Republic saw the expansion of the Roman 
influence over Italy, and the coming in of Greek influence from 
the colonies in the south. The Greek anthropomorphism had 
given to the gods the forms of men, and the Greeks conceived 
man's task to be to raise himself to their level. When the Romans 
took over Greek anthropomorphism they applied it in the opposite 
manner: they brought the gods down to their own level. The 
earliest cults were those of Apollo and Aesculapius, and the use of 
the Sibylline Books, through which the worship of Magna Mater 
was introduced during the Second Punic War. The Greek cults 
brought in ritualism with all its attendant evils, and paved the 
way for the second period of the Republic. 

This was a period of great material prosperity; it was marked 
by the rise of large fortunes, and as investment was practically 
limited to real estate, the small farmer was crushed out, unable 
to compete with the large estates of the rich men, cultivated by 
slave labor. In the meantime Roman religion was faring badly. 
Great wealth led to self-indulgence, which in turn bred impiety 
and vice. This was in part compensated by the rise of a sense 
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of individualism not found before. In this period of dearth of 
ideals certain men felt a sense of responsibility for the evil condi- 
tions, and tried to remedy them; notable examples were Scaevola, 
with his three distinct religions (that of the statesman, of the 
philosopher, and of the poet); Varro, with his encyclopaedia of 
Roman religion; Cicero, with his philosophical writings; and 
Lucretius, who renounced the old doctrines for his scientific religion 
of atoms. 

Augustus came upon the scene when the Roman world was 
upset by the turmoil of civil war, and with the problem of recon- 
ciling discordant elements thrust upon him. He succeeded through 
religion. He restored the ancient cults and established their 
priesthoods on a firm basis; he set up the custom of idealizing 
Rome, as we see from the phrase "Roma aeterna" in the Augustan 
poets; but his greatest restoration was that of the street-corner 
worship of the Lares Compitales. He disposed of the political 
clubs formed by such worship by placing between the Lares the 
Genius Augusti, thus making these clubs the strongest support 
of emperor-worship, of which this was the entering wedge. But 
the emperor was not worshiped during his lifetime, only his Genius,, 
that part of him which was divine. Emperor-worship became 
in time the only cult common to all the Roman world. 

The question of salvation by knowledge was taken up by the 
schools of philosophy. The idea of salvation was pre-Christian, 
but came from the Orient. Seneca was the principal teacher of 
this form of religion, but after him came such men as Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus; but as only certain sorts of knowledge 
could save souls, these men dispensed with science and turned to 
philosophy. They promulgated their creeds among the masses, 
like missionaries. Their method, however, failed, and by the 
third century another method of salvation had prevailed, salvation 
by faith, as introduced by the oriental cults. 

The appeal that the oriental cults made to the people was 
through their differences from the national religion. Their priests 
devoted their whole lives' to the worship of their divinity, and did 
not, like the Roman priests, have political affiliations. Most 
important of all, they required of their followers acts of devotion, 
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self-sacrifice, and penance, which satisfied their cravings for a 
better life. The most beautiful of all these oriental cults was 
that of Mithras. Unfortunately we know him only from his 
enemies, the church fathers, and from inscriptions. His cult 
came to Rome through the Cilician pirates after their defeat by 
Pompey. Mithras was not the chief god of his cult; he was only 
the special guardian of Ahura Mazda, the god of Light, who was 
opposed to Ahriman, the god of Darkness. The militant nature 
of this cult appealed to the Roman centurions, who were constantly 
being transferred from one post to another, and carried their 
worship with them, doing a tremendous amount of proselyting. 

The crucial point in the study of Roman religion is the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Two difficulties beset the modern student 
at this point: (i) the tendency to take only a patronizing interest 
in the oriental cults, as something unreal and imaginary, whereas 
they were something very real and vital; (2) our very reverence 
for Christianity, which makes us unable to look at it from an 
objective point of view, i.e., the point of view of the pagan. 

Judea at the time of the beginning of Christianity was a very 
insignificant part of the Roman world. Its inhabitants were ' 
originally semi-barbaric tribes, which went through the process 
of development of religious conceptions until they reached a pure 
monotheism. The Romans also ultimately believed in one god, 
but they were henotheists as opposed to the Hebrew monotheism; 
for their henotheism was merely quantitative, while the Hebrew 
conception was qualitative as well as quantitative. Judea was 
first conquered by the Romans in B.C. 63, when Pompey subdued 
it, but until B.C. 4 its history is unimportant for Rome. In that 
year Antony set up Herod the Great, and at this date the history 
of Christianity began. That Jesus was a historical character 
there should be no question. The religion of Jesus was first 
preached to those Jews who were looking for the coming of the 
Messiah; it was inevitable that they should see in it either the 
most marvelous thing that had ever happened, or the most blas- 
phemous imposture that had ever been perpetrated. Very soon 
arose the question whether salvation was for the Jews only, or for 
the gentiles as well. We may well believe that Paul in answering 
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this question for all future time was more Roman than Jew, and 
that he meant Christianity to spread throughout the Roman 
world. It remained for Augustine to show at length that it was 
for all the world, even that which was not Roman. 

In the early days of Christianity it was impossible for the Roman 
emperors to distinguish between Christian and Jew. The perse- 
cutions of Nero, for instance, were directed against Jew as well 
as Christian. The Jews were always making trouble by refusing 
to worship the Roman national gods. In the time of Trajan, 
however, Christian and Jew were no longer confounded. As a 
rule the "good emperors" were the ones to persecute the Chris- 
tians; the more they stood for the enforcement of the laws, the 
more they came into conflict with these men who refused to wor- 
ship the national gods, among them the emperor himself. Toward 
the time of Marcus Aurelius men became more tolerant of other 
beliefs, and the desire for martyrdom grew stronger among the 
Christians; as they grew bolder, the period of the Apologists 
began. Finally under Diocletian there came a period of whole- 
sale persecution. It was slow but systematic, seeking out all 
classes of people who had embraced the church. 

In 323 Constantine became emperor. His character is still 
a mystery; the eastern church has canonized him, the western 
church has not, and is probably right. The truth about him seems 
to be that, while not an irreligious man, he was absolutely devoid 
of religious feeling. He was above all a great politician, and in 
order to get the support of the Christians, he embraced their faith, 
and established it on an equal footing with the other religions. 
It is quite clear, however, that when he became a Christian he 
thought he was embracing the cult of Mithras. 

That Constantine might learn exactly what he was worshiping, 
the Council of Nicaea was held. At this time the emperor was not 
only a Christian, but Pontifex Maximus, or in other words head 
of the national religion. In order to simplify matters in Roine, 
he founded Constantinople, whereupon Rome shed her orientalism 
with great ease and to a certain degree went back to paganism. 

Inside of two hundred years the oriental cults had left Rome; 
Christianity had prevailed over Isis and Mithras, and that too in 
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spite of the fact that the national religion (and that meant the 
Roman government) made common cause with the oriental cults 
against it. What is the reason for this phenomenon? Chris- 
tianity overcame neo-Platonism, the last powerful philosophical 
cult, because it had two definite things which neo-Platonism had 
not: (i) a well-founded organization; (2) a well-defined body of 
dogma. The cult of Mithras on the other hand was the supreme 
oriental cult; it was well organized and had a well-defined doctrine. 
But Christianity triumphed over it because the Christian concept 
of a personal God appealed more to the world than the concept 
in the cult of Mithras, and because the Christian idea of raising 
the down-trodden was a very vital thing, and appealed to all 
classes of people. St. Augustine is an example of a man who passed 
through neo-Platonism and Mithraism into Christianity, and 
the very reason that converted him to Christianity was what 
alienated the German philosopher Nietzsche from it. 

The later lectures traced the development of Christianity in 
the Roman world as the church began to take on political and 
temporal power, and as the old civilization was transformed by 
the successive barbarian invasions. The work of monasticism 
was sketched and emphasis laid on its great services to learning. 
The lectures closed with the end of the mediaeval period. 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 



VIRGIL, Ed. vn. 1&-19 

alternis igitur contendere versibus ambo 
coepere: altemos Musae meminisse volebant. 

Practically all editions retain the above reading from the MSS. So Ribbeck 
(1894) and Hirzel in the Oxford Series (1000). However, all explanations of 
the words, atiernos. . . . volebant, are extremely forced and involve suppositions 
that are decidedly dubious. The sudden introduction of the Muses as them- 
selves conducting the chant is one difficulty; the tense of volebant, another. 
Cf., in the parallel passage Ed. m. 59: amant alterna Camenae. 

That there was a difficulty in these verses had been felt in ancient times. 
Servius tells us: multi "volebam" legunt; but in spite of the multi, the suggestion 
has not appealed to modern editors. 

The passage is discussed by Karsten in Mnemosyne, N.S., XIX, 373, who 
reads: alternis Musae meminisse volebant. Ribbeck dis m isses this reading 
with a curt "male"; and indeed it retains the serious difficulties of the MSS. 

A change, simpler even than that made by Karsten, would, it seems to 
me, solve the difficulty. If we read alternis for altemos, taking Musae as 
a gen. sing., and ambo with both coepere and volebant, we shall have a version 
that involves no assumptions and needs no elucidating parentheses in trans- 
lation. The suggestion that Musae is a gen. sing, and that pastores (i.e., ambo) 
is the subject of volebant, is quoted by Karsten (op. cit.) from Kolster, but 
as Kolster retains alternos, he puts a grammatical anomaly in the place of a 
difficulty of interpretation. 

Karsten observes that in the Eclogues Virgil uses the plural only of Musa, 
as personifications, and treats the singular only in the sense of "song" (cf. 
Ed. vi. 8; viii. 5). The point does not affect the reading proposed. 

The lines would then run: 

alternis igitur contendere versibus ambo 
coepere: alternis Musae meminisse volebant. 

The second part repeats the idea of the first— a matter quite too common 
to need further illustration. 

Max Radin 
New York City 
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THE STORM-TOSSED TRANSPORTS 

Quae cum appropinquarent Britanniae et ex castris viderentur, tanta tempestas 
subito coorta est, ut nulla earum cursum tenere posset, sed aliae eodem, unde erant 
profectae, referrentur, aliae ad inferiorem partem insulae, quae est propius sous 
occasum, magno sui cum periculo deicerentur; quae tamen ancoris iactis cum fluctibus 
complerentur, necessario adversa nocte in altum provectae continentem petierunt. — 
Caes. B.G. iv. 28. 2, 3. 

Various renderings of the latter half of this passage are given in our school 
editions, the interpretation hinging largely on the force attached to tame*. 
Editors for the most part range themselves in support of one or the other of 
two views. According to one of these, tamen means "in spite of the storm." 
As representatives of this view Johnston and Sandford may be taken. They 
annotate thus: "tamen, i.e., in spite of the storm; applies to ancoris iactis 
only. Translate freely, 'and though they did cast anchor in spite of the 
storm, yet as they began to fill.' " 

This view was earlier set forth by Harkness, and finds support in the two 
best school editions by German scholars, that by Doberenz-Dinter and that 
by Kraner-Dittenberger. Reference to the latter of these shows that "in 
spite of the storm" means in spite of danger rather than in spite of difficulties. 
The note is as follows: "nachdem sie, obgleich der Sturm so heftig war, doch 
Anker geworfen hatten; sie thaten es trotz der Gefahr, urn sich in der Nahe 
der Insel zu halten." 

But this interpretation, it may be objected, is far from yielding a satis- 
factory meaning. The sailors who manned those transports cast anchor, if 
they cast anchor at all, not because the desirability of remaining off the coast 
of Britain was just then uppermost in their minds, but because they were 
under the instant need of in some way keeping out of the breakers and so 
avoiding shipwreck. 

Feeling doubtless the unsatisfactoriness of this earlier view, Kelsey sug- 
gested another. His note runs thus: " tamen: with ancoris iactis, 'in spite 
of the fact that anchors had been thrown out."' 

He has been followed by Mather (Morris and Morgan's Latin series) in 
whose edition we read: "tamen: applies to the concessive abL abs. ancoris 
iactis; 'and since, though they had cast anchor, they were nevertheless filling 
with water.'" 

Again objection may be made, for there is no necessary opposition between 
casting anchor and a vessel's filling. If the storm was so violent that the 
transports were falling to leeward in spite of all efforts to hold them on their 
course, one might naturally expect that when rounded up and swung head 
to it at anchor they would pitch so heavily as to put their bows under. Both 
interpretations are alike objectionable from the standpoint of style. The 
imperfect subjunctive deicerentur pictures a situation, and a dangerous one. 
Between it and the maneuver finally resorted to in order to extricate the 
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vessels from their perilous position, the editors are agreed that there was an 
intermediate move — ancaris iactis — which, so far from proving a net gain, 
was but' time and effort lost. And yet this move, which must only have com- 
plicated the situation and increased anxiety, is but cursorily mentioned and 
then in a subordinate way. If this is so, the compression is such as to consti- 
tute a fault. 

No discussion of this passage would be complete without reference to 
whatever view may be entertained regarding it by Mr. T. Rice Holmes, who 
in his Caesar's Conquest of Gaul and in the companion volume, Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, has shown himself so abundantly able to 
enliven as well as to illuminate. On pp. 318-19 of this latter work we find a 
view radically different from either of those noted above. Taking as his 
point of departure the general principle that "a sailing-vessel, caught by a 
gale, must either run before the wind or lie to/ 1 Mr. Holmes assumes that 
the latter method of handling was followed in the case of those transports 
which were blown back to the starting-point, while in the case of the other 
group — that with which we are concerned — it was the former method that 
was applied. "The ships," he writes, "which were swept down past the 
Foreland and the Dover cliffs, scudded before the northeasterly gale; and, 
although they were evidently in no danger of being driven ashore, they were 
in great peril because only the most watchful steering could prevent them from 
broaching to: if a heavy sea struck the stern, it might swing the vessel round, 
and in a moment she would be overset and founder." 

One is naturally prompted to inquire the basis of Mr. Holmes's positiveness 
respecting the nature of the peril to which the ships were exposed. This is 
found below on p. 582. Here we read: "They were in no danger of being 
driven ashore; for while the gale was at its height they stood out to sea." 
This reasoning seems to me inconsequent. When Caesar says the ships were 
being carried out of their course, all we are to understand therefrom is that 
they were falling rapidly to leeward; and as he plainly tells us land was under 
their lee bow, the danger to which he refers is obviously that of striking. To 
avert this it was necessary to tack ship and stand off shore. But the fact 
that they did this while the gale was still at its height does not warrant the 
assumption that they were in no danger of being driven ashore when on the 
other tack standing westward. 

What Mr. Holmes pictures for us seems to me pure surmise: the basis of 
his remarks is not so much the content of the passage as a theory regarding 
the proper handling of ships under like conditions. One should not fail to 
observe his peculiar rendering of the phrase magno sui cum periculo t "in great 
peril." Now cum in such phrases, as everyone knows, is regularly rendered 
by "at" or by "to." The latter fits here; i.e., it was the rapid drift of the 
transports in this southwesterly direction that was fraught with danger. To 
translate this phrase "in great peril" looks like a twist of cum for the sake of 
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making Caesar's words square with a preconceived notion on the part of the 
translator. 

Again, according to Mr. Holmes, deicerentur pictures running before the 
wind— -a deliberate move, that is, resorted to as one of the two methods of 
weathering a gale. But Livy rxiii. 34. 16 shows plainly that dcici applied to 
ships refers, not to their scudding before a gale with plenty of sea-room, and 
so with no danger other than that of broaching to, but to their being swept 
upon some danger point to leeward. 

Yet, aside from all this, Mr. Holmes's theory breaks down on internal 
evidence. If two methods of procedure were open to the Gallic sailors — either 
to run before the wind or lie to — why, I ask, after pursuing the former method 
for a time, did they subsequently anchor ? If there was plenty of sea-room, 
and on this Mr. Holmes insists, no real sailor, having once started to run before 
the wind, would ever think of casting anchor except he had got into some 
sheltered position. And yet these Gauls, whose seamanship Mr. Holmes has 
no hesitancy in pronouncing skilful, are supposed suddenly to have let go 
anchor where, so far from being in the lee, their ships pitched and tumbled 
so heavily that the waves actually broke over them. This certainly was a 
blunder, and blunder number two if the vessels had really been running before 
the wind, for by so doing the shipmasters had not only wasted time and effort 
but had put themselves in a position which, as regards laying their course 
back to the continent, was much worse than that they occupied when it came 
on to blow. They were now forced to dose-haul from a point just so much 
farther dead to leeward. Compared with their fellows in the other group of 
transports what a mess they had made of it — according to Mr. Holmes. 

But let us get back to Caesar. From the context it is clear that the peril 
referred to was that of striking and going to pieces; that profrius soils occasum 
is to be understood as indicating a southwesterly direction; and that the 
storm, consequently, was a northeaster. The transports, then, had been 
caught by a gale in that position so dreaded by mariners — "on a lee shore." 
What was to be done ? Two courses of action were open — to cast anchor, or 
to put to sea. Whatever action was to be taken must be taken at once, and 
there must be no blunder; delay or miscalculation meant disaster. Was it 
expedient, then, to try casting anchor? Suppose after doing so they found 
they could not lie at anchor, would there still be time to make sail and keep 
clear ? And again, what if an anchor would not hold, or holding left the cable 
to part later on in the night — how then ? Such were the contingencies momen- 
tarily to be considered and weighed. In the face of such to cast anchor would 
have been to run a tremendous risk. No good seaman would have done so 
except as a last resort. Yet this is exactly what those who manned the trans- 
ports are supposed to have done. What follows ? That the sailors displayed 
bad judgment in thinking they could ride out on a lee shore a storm of this 
sort; that following this initial blunder the task of first getting up anchor, 
while the vessels were pitching and rolling and the sea at times breaking over 
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them, and then of making sail and filling off, with the attendant risk of falling 
still farther to leeward and possibly of being thrown on their beam ends before 
they gathered motion enough to give them steerage-way, was after all such 
a trivial matter as to be passed over with never a word of comment. 

Caesar, it is true, was not primarily a shipmaster. But neither was he 
so downright a landlubber as to have fallen into any such absurdity of state- 
ment. By way of freeing him from imputation of this sort, I venture to suggest 
that anchors were not thrown out at all; that the ablative absolute here puts 
a hypothetical case merely; that tamen sets over against their present peril 
the danger involved in casting anchor; that the ctoff-clause defines the nature 
of this risk; that the subjunctive compter entur is one of Ideal Certainty, 1 
being future to a past tense (Hale and Buck, 518 and a) ; and that Caesar is 
at pains to include the canvassing and rejection of this seeming possibility of 
casting anchor so that he may logically add necessario in what follows. Accord- 
ingly I should render: "And though they were to cast anchor, still since in 
that case they would fill, these latter, as their only recourse, standing to sea 
even in the face of night, headed for the continent. 1 ' 

Alfred R. Wightman 

Cambridge Latin School 



MORE ABOUT PRAEACUTUS 

Anent Professor Rolfe's discussion of proeacutus in the December number 
of the Classical Journal, I have noted a further passage, not mentioned by 
Forcellini, in which the word plainly means valde ocutus. In Apuleius, Meta- 
morphoses 5.20, the treacherous sisters direct Psyche to take as a weapon 
against the unknown monster of the night "novaculam praeacutam adpulsu 
etiam palmulae lenientis exasperatam." Note the adverb etiam. To insure 
the sharpness of the edge, Psyche is to whet the blade on the palm of her 
hand. The blow is to be dealt with the edge and not with the point: "anci- 
piti telo illo audaciter, prius dextera sursum data, nisu quam valido noxii 
serpentis nodum cervicis et capitis abscinde." The prefix prae- in proe- 
acutus must therefore be intensive, a force to be seen elsewhere in this passage: 
Psyche's lamp is to be praemicans; her deed, praeclarum; after the discovery, 
chap. 22, "acuminis [i.e., "sharpness of edge," not "point"] sacrilegi novacula 
praenitebat. " In placing this interpretation upon proeacutus as well as acumen 
I do not overlook the fact that Psyche's razor with its half-moon or sickle- 
shaped blade must have been sharp at the end also: in her remorse "ferrum 
quaerit abscondere, sed in suo pectore," which act of violence she could have 
scarcely performed except with the point of the razor. 

F. Warren Wright 

Bryn Mawr 

1 Lane, Latin Grammar, 1731, treats of the same use of the subjunctive under the 
category of "action conceivable. 11 Caes. B.G. iii. 12. 1 is an instance in point. One 
might compare further ii. 17. 5: "cum iter agminis nostri impediretur." 
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Edited by J. J. Schliche* 



A DECADE OF CLASSICAL DISSERTATIONS 

An effort has been made by the Journal since the first year of its existence 
to publish annually a complete list of the persons receiving the Doctor's 
degree in Latin, Greek, and allied subjects, together with the titles of their 
dissertations. The issue of June, 1006, contained the dissertations for the 
five years from 1000 to 1005, and in each of the five years since then an annual 
list has appeared, so that we now have before us the dissertations for the whole 
decade, 1000-10. It seems fitting, therefore, to take account of stock, and 
make a few comparisons. 

This can best be done by treating each half of the period as a unit. We 
may thus get some idea of the trend of things in this field, without having the 
comparison invalidated by the fluctuations which occur in the single years. 
Considerable effort has been made to have all the lists complete, and while it 
is barely possible that a few dissertations have not been included through our 
failure to obtain the data at the proper time, the deficiency is at most very 
small, and will not appreciably affect the conclusions. 

The degrees granted have decreased in number from 144 during the first 
half of the decade, to 123 during the second half, from an average of about 29 
a year to about 25. This decline, which seems to be still in progress, has been 
shared by most of the institutions. The notable exceptions are Cornell, whose 
number has increased from 8 to 14; Columbia, 5 to 10; Princeton, 1 to 8; 
University of California, o to 3. A complete list of the degrees granted by 
each institution will be found on page 81. 

Perhaps the most noticeable tendency is the gradual coming of a distinc- 
tion between those institutions which regularly give degrees and those which 
do not. This seems to mean, on the one hand, the formation of a full-fledged 
graduate school, and on the other, a recognition by those institutions which 
do not have a sufficient faculty to give a full course of graduate work, that 
it would be better for them not to attempt to give degrees. Nearly all the 
institutions that gave few degrees during the first five years, gave still fewer, 
or none, during the last five. Exceptions, like Princeton, which has more 
recently gone into the field of graduate work, and the two Californian uni- 
versities, which are destined, in the course of time, to develop graduate depart- 
ments for the Pacific slope, only prove the rule. 

Concerning the individual years, it is only necessary to say that they 
fluctuate a great deal. Occasionally as many as five or six, or even more, 
receive their degrees at a single large institution during the same year, but 
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this is regularly followed or preceded by a year in which the number is unusually 
low. The universities which at present give the degree with considerable 
regularity, are the first eleven in the list given below. 





Total 


1000-1905 


1905-10 


i. University of Chicago. 


44 
36 

33 

29 

22 

*S 

*S 

13 

12 

11 

9 

S 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


26 
23 
17 
15 
8 

S 

9 

10 

7 
5 

1 

4 
3 
3 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 


18 


2. Harvard University 


13 
16 


3. Johns Hopkins University 


4. Yale University 


14 
14 
10 


5. Cornell University 


6. Columbia University 


7. New York University 


6 


8. University of Michigan. 


3 
S 
6 


9. University of Pennsylvania 


10. University of Wisconsin 


ii. Princeton University 


8 


12. Bryn Mawr College 


1 


13. University of Virginia. 


1 


14. Boston University 


2 


15. Catholic University of America 

16. Leland Stanford Junior University. . . 

17. University of California 


1 
2 

3 



18. University of Cincinnati 


19. University of Nebraska 


1 


20. University of Minnesota 





21. University of Colorado 





22. Brown University 









Total 


267 


144 


123 





Turning, now, to the subjects of the dissertations, we shall leave out for 
the present those dealing with Sanskrit and kindred Indo-European languages, 
and also those dealing with the relation between Latin and the Romance 
languages. Of the rest, on purely Greek and Latin subjects, we find that 
those on Greek subjects have fallen from 61 to 48, those on Latin subjects 
from 71 to 62, the decline for Greek being in proportion a trifle greater, and 
that for Latin a trifle less than the total decline. But the decline which is 
most significant, not to say ominous, is found in the dissertations which deal 
equally with material in both languages. Of these, there were 9 during the 
first half of the decade, and only 3 during the second half. 

The table given on p. 82, in which the changes are noted for the different 
fields of work under each language, will facilitate our further discussion. A 
classification like this is a little difficult to make on account of a partial over- 
lapping of subjects. The one given is fairly clear cut, except that metrical 
and grammatical studies in the field of the inscriptions and Late Latin have 
been put under the latter heads. 

In glancing down the lists we see that the fluctuation between the first 
and the second half of the decade was very much smaller in Greek subjects 
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than in Latin, with the single exception of topography and history, where 
there was a difference of 3, the variation in Greek was 2, 1, or o. In Latin, 
on the other hand, there was a variation of 3 or more in 1 2 out of the 22 divisions, 
and in one case, that of Latin syntax, there was a fall of 10, from 17 to 7. It 
looks almost as if the close connection of Latin with the public schools and the 
hurly-burly of educational movements, had its effects even upon the serenity of 
the graduate school. At any rate, it would be interesting to investigate how 
much of this violent shifting in Latin is due to the recent discontent among 
the teachers of the secondary schools and colleges, and how much to an effort 
to adapt the teaching of Latin to what are conceded to be present-day needs. 



Fields of Study 



1900-05 



Greek Latin Both 



1905-10 



Greek Latin Both 



3- 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
IS- 
16. 

17. 
18. 
IQ. 
20. 
21. 



Individual authors and works, biog- 
raphy 

Literary history and relations. 

Rhetoric 

Words and forms and their uses. . . 

Constructions 

Meters and rhythmical prose 

Antiquities — Public 

Antiquities — Private 

Antiquities — Religion 

Topography and history 

Archaeology and art 

Epigraphical studies 

Paleography 

Literary studies 

Criticism 

Philosophy 

Mythology 

Phonology and etymology 

Renaissance and mediaeval Latin. . 

Christian and Late Latin 

Relation of Latin to Romance lan- 
guages 

Influence of ancient on modern 
authors 



2 
6 

2 

6 

17 

*6 

1 
3 



Perhaps we should not give either of these factors undue weight. Some 
of the changes, like that in syntax, look more like a return to normal conditions. 
Certainly, no one would wish to have 24} per cent of all dissertations on Latin 
subjects to be in the field of syntax for any great length of time. And still, 
perhaps, this change in syntax is at least, in part, merely a shifting of attitude 
and point of view within the field itself. So a portion of the effort formerly 
expended upon the study of clauses and their classification, is no doubt, at 
present, content with the less ambitious, though, possibly just now, more 
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valuable study of the use and meaning of individual words or phrases, a field 
which, in spite of the general decrease through the period, shows an increase 
from 12 to 15. 

The study of etymology and phonology, which absorbed so much interest 
twenty and more years ago, seems to have all but died out, having 4 disserta- 
tions in the first half of the decade, and none in the second. The dissertations 
in the general field of meter, on the other hand, have made a decided gain, 
due, in large part, to the interest in the rhythms of Latin prose. 

Art and archaeology has held its own, with three dissertations in each 
half of the decade in Greek, and one in both Latin and Greek. In antiquities, 
strange to say, there has been a heavy fall for the whole field from 18 disser- 
tations to 12. Epigraphical studies have gained in Greek, but have lost 
heavily in Latin, and the same loss extends to paleography also. The two 
lines combined had 9 Latin dissertations in the first half of the decade and 
only one in the second half. 

Topography suffers on the Latin side from the difficulties interposed to 
first-hand work by the Italian government, and it is not strange that there 
should have been only one dissertation during each period in the general 
field of topography and history. Greek is better represented by 6 the first 
half and 3 the second. 

Various lines of literary and critical study have more than held their own 
with a decided increase on the Latin side. But the lines which show, perhaps, 
the greatest promise of increase are the studies in Late and Christian Latin, 
and in the Latin writers of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The gain 
in these was from 4 to 10. There is a similar, though less marked, interest in 
the later authors in Greek, but here chiefly for the sake of their connection 
with the authors of an earlier age. The relation between Latin and the 
Romance languages, on which there were apparently no dissertations during 
the first half, was represented by three in the last half. On the other hand, 
studies dealing with the influence of ancient on English authors have failed 
to maintain themselves. This is perhaps due to the fact that they require a 
fineness of discrimination and a balance of judgment which the graduate 
student has not yet reached. 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason. Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., 
for the Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, la., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news— occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 



Maine 

The Maine Section of the Classical Association of New England held its 
fifth annual meeting in Libbey Forum, Bates College, Lewiston, on May 26 
and 27. The program follows: "Words of Welcolne, ,, Professor Lyman G. 
Jordan, of Bates College; Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England, Professor Fred A. Knapp, of Bates College; 
"Reasons for the Present Attitude toward the Classics," Miss Florence E. 
Osborne, of the Jordan High School, Lewiston; "Roman Coins as Political 
Pamphlets," Professor George D. Chase, of the University of Maine; "Uni- 
versal Peace in Virgil and Dante," Professor Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin 
College; "The Need of a Classical Renaissance," Principal Louis B. Woodward, 
of the Richmond High School; "Readings from Lucian," Professor Frank £. 
Woodruff, of Bowdoin College; "A Greek Gulliver: The Veracious Narrative 
of Lucian," Professor George M. Chase, of Bates College. 

Illinois 

Rockford College. — On June 13, the girls of Rockford College, Rockford, HI., 
presented, as a variation of the regular Class Day program, a Greek athletic 
contest. The participants, each robed in chiton and himation, assembled in 
front of the gymnasium while the audience listened to the proclamation of the 
herald, who, according to the classic formula, opened the games. Then, pre- 
ceded by members of the faculty who had kindly consented to act as Hellano- 
dicae, the white-dad athletes moved across the grass chanting the processional, 
which, to link the modern with the classic world, was Alma Mater. 

The first event, races in heats, was followed by the hurling of the discus, 
and this by the broad jump. Two inspiring odes in honor of the college gave 
an intellectual flavor to the athletic menu. Failure threatened the contest 
in archery, for the theft of a cherished target was discovered only a few minutes 
before the games began. An enthusiastic spectator, however, promptly 
remedied the loss by the gift of a broad red hat which, fastened to a convenient 
tree, made an excellent mark. 
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Each contest was announced by the herald in Greek and English, and each 
victor was crowned by the chief of the Hellanodicae. 

A merry tug-o'-war and a beautiful dance, in which the shepherd Paris 
enacted again the scene on Ida by awarding the prize of beauty to the fairest 
of the goddesses, closed the festivities. Then to the triumphant strains of the 
Song of Archflochus the procession, headed by the crowned conquerors, left 
the campus and the "glory that was Greece," and turned again to the pleasant 
duties of a modern Class Day. 

Missouri 

The University of Missouri. — Professor Walter Miller, late of the Tulane 
University of Lousiana, has accepted a professorship in Latin and assumed his 
duties at the opening of the college year, September, 19x1. 

Assistant Professor Eva Johnston of the Latin Department has leave of 
absence for the year and will spend the time in Europe. 

Assistant Professor G. C. Scoggin was re-elected as president of the Philo- 
logical Association of the University of Missouri. This association is composed 
of the teachers of languages in all departments of the university and holds 
monthly public meetings devoted to the reading of papers and discussions 
thereof. 

Edwin O. Koch, who received the Master's degree last June, has been 
appointed assistant in Latin. 



Fairmount College. — Professor S. S. Kingsbury has resigned the chair of 
Greek to become principal of the State Preparatory School of Boulder, Colo. 
His successor has not yet been appointed. 

Professor F. M. Foster has resigned the chair of Latin to become professor 
of Greek at Washburn College to succeed Assistant Professor Hancock who 
will study at Chicago. Professor Foster's successor is W. H. Brewer who has 
been preaching for the past six years in Oklahoma. 

Idaho 

University of Idaho. — Dr. Evan T. Sage writes that a sub-Freshman class 
under his direction recently staged very successfully the Phormio in the sim- 
plified version of Fairclough and Richardson. A translation prepared by the 
members of the class was used, but scenery and costumes reproduced as accu- 
rately as possible those of ancient times. Miss Saunders' Costume in Roman 
Comedy proved very useful in this respect. One of the largest audiences of 
the year was present, and seemed to enjoy the play very much. 

Dr. Sage has been appointed instructor in Latin and Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. His successor at Idaho has not yet been 
appointed. 
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Latin for Beginners. By Benjamin L. D'Ooge, Ph.D. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. xii+348. 

This is the latest of the many beginner's books recently published, and 
to all appearances destined to be one of the most useful. 

The plan of the book is very simple and logical Part I deals with 
introductory essentials, pronunciation, quantity, accent, etc. Part II, in sixty 
lessons, is mainly a study of forms and vocabulary, with a few elementary 
constructions in syntax. Part III is primarily concerned with syntax and 
the irregular verb forms. 

An experiment, covering the first fifty pages and about one hundred and 
forty Latin words, with a pupil of eleven years, leads me to say with some 
degree of assurance that Professor D'Ooge's book is particularly well adapted 
for young students. It appears to me to be one of the books with which a 
teacher can take up and lead on in the study of Latin a pupil who may be 
either young or backward. Thus, for example, we find that the first declen- 
sion is not completed until the eighth lesson; the second runs through the 
seventeenth lesson; while only first- and second-declension words, including 
of course adjectives, are found in the first thirty-eight lessons — one hundred 
pages. At this point the third declension is for the first time introduced, 
though not until the indicative complete has been presented. The result, as 
it seems to me, is to fix the easier and yet more important forms indelibly in 
the mind of the pupil. Then, too, the third declension with its large variety 
of forms, endings, genders, etc., is a severe tax on the minds of those who are 
right at the threshold of Latin study. The fact that the introduction of the 
third declension is somewhat delayed is a salient feature of the book. The 
subjunctive mood is reserved for Part III, "Syntax." The exercises are well 
selected and arranged, while the reading-matter at the end of the book is 
especially interesting, as well as profitable, for the story of a Roman boy, P. 
Cornelius Lentulus, introduces the pupil easily and naturally into the actual 
phrases of Caesar. The vocabulary, of about six hundred words, is Caesarian, 
with more than 90 per cent found at least five times. From the very first, special 
emphasis has been placed by the author upon correct word order, the repetition 
of words, reviews, and English derivatives. Four colored illustrations, besides 
many in black-and-white, tend to brighten the page and add to the generally 
attractive appearance. At the end of the book there are three appendices, one 
of forms, the second of rules of syntax, and a third of reviews. Here, too, are 
placed all the lesson vocabularies. A " Teacher's Manual " accompanies the text. 

The book is remarkably free from errors, due to the scholarly accuracy 
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of the editor as well as to the fact that it was used in the classroom previous 
to publication. Some might question the propriety of introducing the nine 
irregular adjectives so early in the course; as also the marking of aUerius, at 
least without a note; or the second person of the perfect subjunctive active. 
Might not ante be noted as an adverb as well as a preposition? Is not 
advcrsus a preposition also ? One feels, however, in spite of a few technical 
differences of opinion, that the author has put into this beginner's book the 
results of careful scientific investigation, and has made use of all the latest 
data pertaining to the study of beginning Latin. 

In general, I would say that Professor D'Ooge has very happily prepared 
a beginner's book which most nearly meets the modern requirements as to 
size and kind of vocabulary, gradation of the exercise sentences, frequency 
of reviews, attention to English derivatives, order of grammatical treatment, 
and finally, in that most difficult particular, the problem of the student's 
interest. Professor D'Ooge has, I think, attained his purpose — "to make the 
course preparatory to Caesar at the same time systematic, thorough, clear 
and interesting." 



Dartmouth College 



C. P. Class 



B. G. Teubner, i8ii-iqii; Geschichte der Firtna. In deren Auf trag 
herausgegeben von Friedrich Schulze. Leipzig: Teubner, 
191 1. Pp. 520. 

This stately and well-illustrated volume commemorates in fitting manner 
the founding a century ago of the business undertaking which has developed 
into one of the greatest — and for classical scholars the greatest— publishing 
establishment of the world. Even in America every college boy, if not every 
school boy, knows its name, though probably very few know that the first 
two letters in the familiar monogram BGT stand for Benedictus Gotthalf, 
and fewer still have known that he was born in 1784 and died in 1856. His 
name has become that of an institution, not of a man. The editor of this 
memorial history remarks upon the stimulus that the growth of classical 
studies in America has given to the business of his firm, and we are glad to 
bear grateful testimony to the high service rendered by "Teubner" to the 
cause of learning in manifold directions. Sic C sic CCI 



Greek Religion. By Arthur Fairbanks. Cincinnati: The Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1910. Pp. 384. $1.50. 

This work has been thoroughly done and well done. The volume includes 
a very large and carefully selected bibliography which is made unusually 
valuable by its containing a brief and yet adequate characterization and 
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criticism of the most important works cited. But the author in all cases 
goes back to the original sources. One page of his book makes reference to 
a dozen Greek authors and twenty-five different passages in their writings. 
There seem to be no loose generalizations. All deductions are made with 
accurate analysis and the inferences are truly brilliant as well as subtle. The 
statements are clear and precise. Rarely does one come upon a sentence 
that seems to require a second reading. The seventy-six pictures have been 
well chosen and are placed exactly where each ought to be. The mechanical 
features in general are as faultless as are those of other volumes in this excellent 
Greek series which is being issued under the supervision of Professor Weir 
Smyth of Harvard University. A careful reading has disclosed no errors of 
print. 

Probably the most important service that the book renders lies in showing 
clearly that there is a distinction between Greek religion and Greek mythol- 
ogy and that the Greeks, the most intellectual people that the world has ever 
known, were also most truly and profoundly religious. The book should 
be read by all in the light of the definition of religion expressed by words 
found on p. 306: it is "the function of religion to create a living harmony 
between the human spirit and the essential reality of the universe in which 
man lives." Reading thus, the Christian believer finds much of his own 
faith confirmed while many expressions and practices in the New Testament 
are illumined by explanations that have their proper context. At the same 
time the student of art and civilization in general has clearly pointed out 
to him the inseparable connection between religion and the genesis of the 
adornments for which the Athenian acropolis always will be famous. The 
student of sociology and ethics discovers that "the search for relief from the 
evils of life, which at many periods in human history has driven men to luxury 
and selfish pleasure, or again to asceticism or to superstition, in later Greece, 
as in these days, produced "Ethical Culture" societies. The student of 
philosophy has traced for him the development of Greek thought until its 
prevailing forms "involved the recognition of ultimate ideals which could 
only be understood in the light of religion." The student of literature learns 
that the religious influence was most dominant at Athens, where every phase 
of Hellenism found its highest and most characteristic expression during the 
fifth century, when Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes wrote 
and Socrates taught. The student of Latin literature in particular is enabled 
to account for the religious and mythological inconsistencies which are met in 
Vergil, Ovid, and Horace. 

Treatments of these topics and of similar ones, with all their details, are 
readily found by use of the complete and satisfactory index with which the 
volume is provided. This convenience makes the book to be of immediate 
value, in great contrast with most of the other treatments of the subject 

Those persons who are not disposed to make a thorough study of the 
subject would do well to follow the author's suggestion by passing directly 
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from the introduction to Part II ("Historical Sketch of Religion in Greece") 

and Part m ("Religion and Other Phases of Life in Greece"). Part I treats 

of "Forms of Religious Belief and Practice in Ancient Greece." 

Frank B. Meyer 
The University or Wooster 



A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by John Edwin Sandys, 
Litt.D. The Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pp. xxxv+ 
891. $6. 

To those familiar with Whibley's Companion to Greek Studies this book 
will need no introduction. While the plan of the two books is the same the 
latter volume is somewhat more comprehensive in its outline. It contains 
sections on the "Ethnology of Italy" and the "Topography of Rome" to 
which the earlier work shows no corresponding chapters. Several subjects 
are treated in more detail. 

"The aim of the present work is to supply in a single volume such infor- 
mation (apart from that contained in histories and grammars) as will be most 
useful to students of Latin literature." (Preface, v.) The editor has had the 
assistance of many scholars in his task and it must be said that he has succeeded 
admirably. He has produced a real handbook on Latin studies and not an 
encyclopedia like the von Muller Handbuch. 

The book is divided into ten chapters dealing with: I, "Geography and 
Ethnology of Italy"; II, "Fauna and Flora"; m, "History" (treating 
briefly of methods of chronology, followed by full chronological tables); 
IV, "Religion and Mythology"; V, "Private Antiquities"; VI, "Public 
Antiquities"; VH, "Art"; VHI, "Literature"; DC, "Epigraphy, Palae- 
ography, Textual Criticism"; X, "Language, Meter, History of Scholarship." 
In spite of the vast amount of ground covered it is surprising how much 
detail is packed into these 800 pages. One is surprised to find a complete 
alphabetical list of provinces (pp. 408 ff.) or sections on roads and travel 
(p. 422). At the end of each chapter is a short but carefully selected bibli- 
ography. The book is freely illustrated. 

The chief value of this book is that it makes easily accessible a great mass 
of facts. It will be especially valuable to those students and teachers of 
Latin who do not have access to a well-stocked library. To the teacher of 
history who is not a classical specialist it will be invaluable; and there are 
few students of Latin, however alert, who will not often be glad to make use 
of its well-ordered information. 

The chapter on Latin literature suffers by being treated in sections and 
by three scholars. It may be convenient to treat prose and poetry separately, 
but a comprehensive view of the subject is best obtained by viewing the whole 
mass of literature as a continuous development. In this respect the chapter 
on literature in the Companion to Greek Studies is much more satisfactory. 
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The weakness of a work of this nature is that facts must be presented, 
for the most part, categorically without qualification even where, were there 
more space, the author would doubtless put many limitations on his state- 
ments. Much evidence has to be omitted. Under such conditions many 
statements will be left open to criticism. Is Nemesianus a truer poet than 
Calpurnius? (p. 642). Why should the bibliography under meters (p. 842) 
be so scant ? Why should no attention apparently have been given to the 
monographs on rhythm? Many questions of such details arise; but on the 
whole the work is most admirably done and the volume is sure to find a place 
next the right hand of many a student of Latin. 

Louis £. Low> 

Oberun College 

Plutarch 9 s Cimon and Pericles. By Bernadotte Pekktn, professor 
emeritus of Greek literature and history in Yale University. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. xi+287. $2. 

This is a companion volume to Professor Perrin's Plutarch's Themistoclcs 
and Aristides, published more than nine years ago. The editor hopes soon to 
add a third on Nicias and Alcibiades. We are told not to expect a fourth of 
the projected series, Demosthenes and Alexander; but it is a hope which we 
are very loath to relinquish. 

Though this is nominally a translation of two of Plutarch's Lives the 
text of the translation occupies but a third of the book. Five essays precede 
the translations: I, "Primary Sources of Greek History for the Pentecon- 
tagtia"; II, " Chronological Table of Events in the Lives of Cimon and Peri- 
cles"; III, "Outline Sketch of Greek History during the PentecontaCtia"; 

IV, "The Sources of Plutarch in His Cimon with an Analysis of the Life"; 

V, "The Sources of Plutarch in His Pericles with an Analysis of the Life." 
A new translation is given of the Funeral Oration of Pericles and notes on the 
two biographies are added. 

Professor Perrin's object has been to make "accessible to students and 
teachers of Greek history in popular form, material for the critical study of 
the greatest century in the history of Athens, arranged in connection with 
biographies, by the Prince of Biographers, of the six greatest Athenian states- 
men of that century." (Preface, ix.) To attain this end Professor Perrin 
has not scrupled, as he himself indicates, to analyze Plutarch unsparingly. 
Nor has he omitted from his notes many things which are familiar to students 
of the classics but which may not be equally well known to students of history. 

In retranslating the Funeral Oration, one is at the same disadvantage 
which besets revisers of the Bible. Jowett's translation has attained almost 
the sanctity of an "authorized version"; and when we begin such passages 
as "For the whole earth is the sepulchre of illustrious men" (p. 171), every 
altered word jars. But even here the fine literary sense, the faultless style of 
Professor Perrin does not fail and at the close we must admit the Thucydides 
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"purple patch" has a new and dignified rendering, equally worthy to be pre- 
served with Jowett's. 

The translation of the Lives is spirited and clear. But what will appeal 
perhaps equally to the student of history is the careful sifting of the sources 
for these biographies and the accurate and full account of the Pentecontagtia. 
The ancient sources and the modern commentaries have been carefully mas- 
tered and clearly displayed. All lovers of Hellas will join in the hope that the 
"mortuary musings" of the Preface will long be unfulfilled. 

Louis £. Lord 

Obkklin College 



A Latin Grammar. By Harry Edwin Burton, professor of Latin 
in Dartmouth College. Silver, Burdette & Co., 191 1. $0.90. 

The aim of the author is to present a grammar adapted to both high-school 
and college use. The book, exclusive of the general index, comprises 319 
pages, which makes it 65 pages longer than the Bennett grammar, and 51 
shorter than the Hale and Buck — to compare it with our shorter school gram- 
mars. Not only in extent but in content as well it belongs with these two 
grammars, being somewhat nearer the latter in morphology and the syntax 
of the verb. 

To explain forms and usages is evidently quite as essential a part of the 
author's aim as to state them. These explanations are not relegated to notes 
in fine print at the foot of the page or elsewhere, but are freely incorporated 
into the main paragraphs. This is a conspicuous characteristic of the book 
from the opening sentence throughout. The author has been happy in the 
selection of helpful and interesting historical material and in making that 
material dear and intelligible to the novice. Of course there are points where 
experts will find room for difference of opinion, but a timid exclusion of all 
such points would be deadening. 

There are some unusual features in arrangement. Apart from a few intro- 
ductory and supplementary topics, the book consists of two divisions, entitled 
respectively "Words" and "Syntax" — each division being subdivided strictly 
according to the parts of speech. Thus the fairly full and generally lucid 
account of derivation is distributed under the general treatment of nouns, 
verbs, etc. In both sections adverbs are discussed immediately after adjec- 
tives. A comprehensive account of the entire conjugation of the verb, occu- 
pying a dozen pages, precedes the paradigms. The following dozen pages are 
occupied by a "List of Verbs" with principal parts, not classified but in one 
alphabetical arrangement. The value of this list to the young pupil would be 
increased if the verbs were defined. Subordinate clauses are arranged accord- 
ing to introductory word or function rather than on the basis of the history 
of modal uses. Indirect discourse immediately follows the infinitive. 

A few words as to the style. We do not find the usual brief general state- 
ment of a principle, suitable for committing, followed by subdivisions giving 
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specifications and qualifications. We are given a more continuous exposition, 
divided into 1,099 co-ordinately numbered paragraphs. References are thus 
simplified, but some undesirable results follow. Sometimes an attempt to 
make the paragraphs really co-ordinate causes the main statement to be 
unduly loaded with details. Again, what typographically appears to be an 
independent paragraph turns out to be but the fragment of a sentence. Some- 
times the initial statement of a principle is largely determined in form by its 
relation to the previous paragraph, as when this remark serves as a defini- 
tion of the substantive quod clause: "The only common form of substantive 
clause with the verb in the indicative is that which is introduced by quod, 
meaning that, or the fact that." The subject headings here and there inserted 
and the inconspicuous variations in type hardly give the elementary pupil 
adequate help in recognizing essentials. The aim for accuracy of statement 
is everywhere evident The phraseology is often particularly happy. 

W. S. Gokdis 
Ottawa, Kan. 

1. Homers Odyssee Erklart von K. F. Ameis und C. Hentze. 

II. Bd., 2. Heft, Gesang xix-xxiv. 10. Aufl. bearbeitet von 
P. Catjer. 2. Euripides Andromache. Mit erklarenden An- 
merkungen von N. Wecklein. 3. Platons ausgew&htie 

Schriften Erklart von C. Cron und J Deuschle; 

IV: Protagoras, 6. Aufl. neu bearbeitet von Dr. W. Nestle. 

4. Demosthenes ausgewdhlU Reden Erklart von F. 

Blass; II : Die Rede vom Kranze, 2. Aufl. besorgt von K. Fuhr. 

5. Des Q. HoraHus Flaccus sdmtliche Werke. I: Oden und 

Epoden Erklart von Dr. C. W. Nauck; 17. Aufl. 

von Prop. P. Hoppe. 6. Ausgew&hlte Kombdien des T. Mac- 
cius Plautus Erklart von J. Brdc; II. Bd.: Captivi; 

6. Aufl. bearbeitet von M. Niemeyer. Leipzig und Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner, 1910-11. 

American texts of classical authors seldom reach a second edition; save 
by some special privilege the American edition of the new Menander must 
remain unimproved by Jensen's re-reading of the papyrus. The resourceful 
house of Teubner presents in these volumes the latest improvement of text 
and commentary that were in many cases originally published decades ago. 
The advantage of being "up to date" is apparent not only in the details of 
fact but in the general spirit and purpose of the editor; the new editor of Horace 
aims "etwas mehr . . . . zu berucksichtigen, wodurch das Gedicht lebt 
und atmet," and intends to present the Odes and Epodes as the inevitable 
issue of the poet's personality and his environment; the editor of Plato's 
Protagoras has withdrawn the analyses of the thought because he believes 
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teacher and pupil should co-operate in making such analyses for themselves. 
Possibly the successive editions of this series may some day serve as documents 
for the history of educational theory and practice. In general, the most note- 
worthy feature of the various volumes is the exclusive attention paid to the 
language of the text and the author's meaning; occasionally in the intro- 
duction an editor may refer to matters of literary art, to the significance of the 
text in its relation to the history of culture, but in the main such comment 
is wanting; no effort is made by apt quotation or statement of fact to corre- 
late ancient and modern life and thought We need not infer that this aspect 
of classical study is neglected. On the contrary, we regard the practice followed 
in these editions as an interesting and perhaps praiseworthy contrast to the 
somewhat obvious efforts to tickle the palate in some American editions. 
The German editor addresses himself sensibly to the task of interpretation, 
and of interpretation in the most limited and immediate sense; he leaves to 
the teacher's individuality and special competence the broader kind of inter- 
pretation. 

Much as we may envy the German schools these "up-to-date" editions, 
we do not altogether approve of the readiness with which the editors on occa- 
sion appropriate the results of recent scholarly investigation before they have 
been accepted by any considerable number of conservative scholars. An 
editor may well be convinced that a new theory is right or a new fact suffi- 
ciently attested, but should he in an edition intended for school use rely 
solely upon his own judgment ? The somewhat revolutionary theory of Sud- 
haus in regard to Plautus' Cantica may or may not be right, but in either case 
we are surprised to find it accepted without question and incorporated in the 
text and commentary of the Captivi within a year of its publication and before 
any students of Plautus have publicly expressed their approval. 

H. W. P. 

Charakterkopfe aus der antiken Liter atur. Zweite Reihe: flinf 
Vortr&ge von Eduard Schwartz. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1910. 

The second series of Schwartz's Charakterkdpfe deals with representative 
men of the Hellenistic period, with Diogenes, Crates, and Epicurus, with the 
poet Theocritus, the scientist Eratosthenes, and the apostle Paul. The 
choice of subjects makes it possible for the author to discuss many impor- 
tant aspects of Hellenistic thought and literature; the book becomes a stimu- 
lating presentation of the significance of the entire period. 

The chapter on Theocritus illustrates the insight and bold imagination 
that are characteristic of the essayist. Hellenistic poetry in general, features 
of social life, Hellenistic music are incidentally illuminated by phrase or 
sentence or paragraph while the author is engaged in throwing light upon 
the art and personality of the poet. We learn that Theocritus, though Sicilian 
born, read Sophron only in the course of residence in Alexandria; that his 
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pastoral poetry was not suggested by any Sicilian environment but was com- 
posed in the midst of the bohemian set of literary and musical confreres at 
Cos; Sophron's influence is conceded, but the herdsmen are not genuine; 
they are masquerading. The Syracusan Women, the Cyclops, the Thalysia, 
the Pharmaceutria are duly appreciated in pregnant sentences; the Daphnis- 
cycle is neglected, doubtless because the author has treated it fully in a learned 
essay. Schwartz is enthusiastic, warmly appreciative, stimulating; he feels 
the appeal that Theocritus makes to ein unmoderner Mensch, dem rauchende 
Scklote, heulende Automobile, protzige Hotels, und gqffendes Reisevolk kein stilUs 
Fleckchen mehr gdtmen; if the reader is dismayed occasionally by bold com- 
binations of evidence or brilliant flashes of imagination where evidence seems 
to be wanting, he should at least be thankful for his escape from the old 
conception of Theocritus as unsophisticated and easily intelligible. 

H. W. P. 

Die Anschauungen vom Wesen des Griechenthums. Von Gustav 
Billeter. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 191 1. 

A Review of Reviews has proved a successful experiment in periodical 
literature; there is no reason why "Generalities on Generalities on Greek 
Culture" should not be interesting and profitable. It appears that many 
historians and philologians and critics of every sort, from the eighteenth 
century on, have rashly engaged in generalizations upon various phases of 
Greek life and thought, various aspects of the Greek character and tempera- 
ment, and what not. The author of this book has felt impelled to give us a 
systematische DarsteUung of these modern criticisms; he is struck by the per- 
sistence of certain views and hopes that a history of modern opinions may 
lead to a clearer and more convincing evaluation of the Greek people. The 
first part of the book is devoted to this historical sketch; the second part 
includes, under appropriate rubrics, selected examples of the estimates put 
upon the Greek people, a sort of depository of obituary notices. 

Inasmuch as there is no recourse to ancient sources and no test of any 
sort is applied to these modern critiques, the book is simply a history of modern 
thought so far as it has been directed toward an evaluation of the Greeks. 
It is not uninteresting to note how idiosyncrasy, individual or racial, and 
environment have affected modern critics, to see the persistence of a tradi- 
tional view and its slow disintegration, to witness the total disagreement of 
the doctors and infer therefrom the futility of diagnosis. Were the Greeks 
cheerful or tearful ? There are champions of both views, and the reviewer 
is apparently isolated in his view that the Greeks were both cheerful and tear- 
ful like most of the inhabitants of southern Europe today. One's sense of 
perspective may be broadened by such a book; as a history of modern thought 
it is not without value; but we can commend it without reservation only to 
the composer of "popular" lectures. 

H. W. P. 
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OFHitorial 



THE TWO-YEAR LATIN COURSE 
In the School Review for October Mr. H. F. Scott calls attention 
to the fact that a two-year Latin course is the normal thing for the 
majority of Latin pupils in the high schools of the Middle West. 
It is true that four years of Latin are offered by all good schools; 
but, because most of the state universities accept two years of 
Latin for entrance credit, a large proportion of the Latin students 
plan from the beginning to take only two years in the subject. 
This offers a convenient excuse for dropping the subject to the 
half-hearted and discouraged of those who might have gone farther. 
Consequently the teachers in many schools must face the fact 
squarely that whatever the great majority of their pupils are to 
get from Latin they must get from a two-year course. There 
seems to have been little discussion of the results of this fact. 

Mr. Scott is clearly right in urging that we cease to think of the 
preparatory course as a four-year whole and to plan the first two 
years as if they were merely a part of that whole. We can no 
longer, if ever we could, regard those who drop their Latin at the 
end of two years as mere "quitters," who have no right to be con- 
sidered in shaping the course. We must plan a two-year course 
with full appreciation of the fact that it is the whole Latin course 
for most pupils. We must choose from the ideals and aims of 
Latin study those which are capable of realization in a two-year 
course, and must see to it that in the second year those sides of the 
study are emphasized which will be of permanent value to the 
pupil, not merely those which will best enable him to go on with 
his Latin. 

But it does not seem certain that such a thoughtful consideration 
of the two-year course will result in so wide a divergence from the 
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best present practice as Mr. Scott thinks. While disagreeing as 
to means and method, we most heartily agree with his fundamental 
thesis, that the chief benefit to the pupil should be in his better 
understanding and use of English, and that increased attention 
should be given to this side of Latin teaching. It is disgraceful 
that so many of us hold this view in theory and fail to develop it in 
practice. The two-year course may possibly be of help here; for 
the teacher who thinks only of the four-year course may justify 
his failure to teach English in the second year on the ground that 
he has more than he can do in teaching Latin enough to prepare 
for the third year, while the teacher who realizes that the second 
year is his last chance to help the pupil is under no such restriction. 
But we believe that the same care in teaching English should be 
given to the four-year pupil as to the two-year, and we urge an 
improvement in this respect quite without reference to the special 
needs of two-year pupils. 

On the other hand, Mr. Scott thinks that two-year pupils should 
abandon sight-reading, extended drill in indirect discourse, and all 
but very simple composition. Again we quite cheerfully agree with 
him; but we would have those things dropped from the second 
year of a four-year course as well. Very little sight-reading can be 
done in the second year, at most, except by the sacrifice of more 
important things; and sight-reading can hardly be considered the 
best preparation for third-year work, or even for a sight test. 
Since there is almost no indirect discourse in Cicero and Vergil, an 
extended drill in this construction is no preparation for reading 
those authors; the time might better be spent on more important 
things. Most second-year composition books are not simple enough. 

On the whole, therefore, we see no sufficient reason for Mr. 
Scott's further suggestion that separate classes be formed for those 
who are known to be planning to study Latin only two years. On 
the contrary it seems likely that the interests of all pupils will be 
best served by planning the second-year work of all as if that year 
were to be their last, and by striving to give to all alike the utmost 
of permanent value that can be given in that year. We believe 
that a determination to do this will be the best result of a consid- 
eration of the two-year course. 
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By Henry D. Wild 
Williams College 



Of all modern inventions, the typewriter is perhaps the nearest 
approach to an artificial mind. Its delicate compactness all but 
holds the potentialities of thought. It is fairly bursting with alpha- 
betical possibilities, and at times one almost expects to see it in 
the act of exploding into literature. But luckily, that phenomenon 
never happens, for it still needs a mind behind it. More than 
this, if manual skill is lacking, even the most powerful brain makes 
a bad mess in the use of it. Somewhere in the process the living 
idea goes to pieces. The larger part of the mental energy is wasted 
in the mere effort to manage the abominable thing. In such an 
event the beautiful action of the machine, with the precise thrust of 
its letter-bars, is chill comfort to the exasperated performer. Rather 
he has recourse to the inward conviction that no Plato or Vergil or 
Shakespeare ever poured typewritten masterpieces on the world. 

We are at present in the typewriter stage of education. We are 
all for speed, convenience, technical perfection, immediate results. 
If only there were co-ordination between the soul of the thing and 
the process! Aye, there's the rub. The trouble is that we are so 
absorbed in making it all work that we forget what we set out to do. 
There is such nervous haste to erase mistakes, to repair breaks, 
to make fair copy, that there is little time or force calmly to 
elaborate that which we are frantically striving to express. Method 
has enwrapped our souls as in a mist. The temper of the twentieth 
century has penetrated all our institutions of learning, and in the 
midst of our violent academic leisure we all must have had oppor- 
tunity to study it. The inevitable conclusion is that the root of 
the difficulty lies in the fact that, owing to our restless inventiveness, 
the balance between pure learning on the one hand and the expres- 
sion of learning on the other has been disturbed, whether in instruc- 

1 Read before the Classical Association of New England at the Sixth Annual 
Meeting, Exeter, N.H., April i, 191 1. 
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tion or in creative work. Time was when pure scholarship was 
wholly out of proportion to its inadequate mechanical means of 
expression, with the result that the personality of the scholar was 
its own best expression. Now the relation is reversed, so that the 
riches of scholarship and the energies of the scholar are drained off 
through a thousand channels. As Masterman says in his Condi- 
tion of England, "Modern civilization in its most highly organized 
forms has elaborated a system to which the delicate fiber of mind 
and body is unable to respond." The state of things was already 
sufficiently parlous even before a mechanical engineer on a steel 
foundation investigated our universities and colleges and told us 
how to run them for efficiency. If this is progress, it is that which 
Carlyle describes. "If we examine it well," says he, "it is the 
marching of that gouty patient, whom his doctors had clapt on a 
metal floor, artificially heated to the searing-point, so that he was 
obliged to march, and did march with a vengeance — no-whither." 

Now it is not enough to say that the classics have been, as by 
their nature they should be, the last to feel this influence. They, 
at least, ought not to be subject to the disease at all. They 
should be the one instance of a wholesome opposition to it though 
all else fail. If there is anywhere an influence that has its springs 
in calmness and meditation it is to be found in the classics, and it 
follows as the night the day that the devotee of the classics must 
himself be meditative and calm. To be too modern in the presence 
of the ancient, to use tools on a mental atmosphere, is not only 
futile, but also a confession that one is not of the elect. "Save 
the classics at any cost," is the cry, and so we go into action with 
the rest, elaborate our methods, plan our campaigns, perfect our 
operations — and hope for the morning. Do we ever stop to 
think of the misdirection of zeal that strains for the salvage of a 
force that itself has been a salvation of the centuries ? 

In view of this universal tendency, of this often admirable 
activity, one exposes himself to the charge of heresy if he bids his 
colleagues face square about and do nothing for a time save look 
up and gain inspiration from the scene above them. Yet I make 
bold to do precisely this, even to maintain that the real Olympus 
and Parnassus still rise cool and calm, that the gods and the 
Muses of old are there undisturbed, and that the better course, 
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even for our practical ends, is to go up and commune with them. 
To the possible criticism that this is visionary, it may be replied 
that it is precisely vision that we need. But I readily yield to the 
call to come down to the level of facts, on the condition, however, 
that we appropriate such facts as shall enable us to go up again. 

With a view, then, to practical matters, it should be remarked 
in the first place that we are violating a fundamental rule in that, 
to use an outdoor expression, we do not "travel light." Too much 
of our strength is expended on superfluous luggage. A certain 
amount of impedimenta is necessary, of course, but with the years 
has come a vast accumulation of it, until what was intended as an 
aid has become in reality a hindrance. I do not refer to illustrative 
material that makes the past live again for ourselves and our 
students. That is our telescope. The wider the sweep of distant 
scenery at our command the better. Nor do I mean those aids 
in the way of reference and of information that localize our work. 
They are our guidebooks. The results of the labors of field experts 
must be had and used at any cost. The more of the true sort the 
better. But why is it that we find so many of our students "ser~ 
aphically free from taint of personality"? Thomas Arnold used 
to say: "I call that the best theme which shows that the boy has 
read and thought for himself; that the next best which shows that 
he has read several books and digested what he has read; and that 
the worst which shows that he has followed one book and followed 
that without reflection." What would Arnold do today with some 
of our school editions where Vergil and Cicero lie neatly concealed 
beneath a mass of annotative gelatin ? In four school editions of 
Latin authors, taken at random, the total number of pages of text 
is 709, while the number of pages of notes is 795. In four college 
editions of Latin authors, taken at random with the exception of 
one where the editor's notorious zeal afforded a temptation to 
fatten statistics too great to be resisted, there is a total of 374 
pages of Latin text to 860 pages of notes, exclusive of introductions. 
It is this sacrificing of the great original on the altar of great 
originality that is a bane of our modern training in the classics. 
It is an open question if our fathers, with all their poverty of extra- 
neous "helps," did not get closer to that essence that had "some 
relish of salvation in 't." From the nature of things, how can a 
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(ven amount of time at his disposal get into the 

/' fr's thought and style, when it is expected of him 

/ |pt to do so he must spend a large fraction of that 

fcing himself with Professor Blank's ideas on the 
I that time he might have memorized ten verses 
fnd if only ten, even so to his everlasting good, 
.that the average student comes to eschew these 
fcether, and bolts his daily food almost whole, with 
certain easily obtainable dilutions to wash it down; in which case 
it is better for him to hold in his hand twelve books of solid Aeneid 
than six books plus an equal bulk of what to him is nothing but 
waste paper. For my part, I confess to a strong tendency toward 
reaction in this matter. Better results are obtained, I feel con- 
vinced, by an immediate approach to the original text. This is 
not a plea for the wholesale abandonment of annotated editions 
for the classroom. They are useful just in so far as they lead 
directly to the end in view, the mastery of the authors. Many 
editions might be named whose notes are in themselves a literary 
delight and make needed trails leading straight to the fountain 
instead of bristling brushwood around it. But, in the last analysis, 
it is the teacher's business to teach, to be his own bureau of informa- 
tion to his classes, and not to conduct a daily examination on a mass 
of notes. It is with something like this in mind that, as a part of 
their reading, we have this year placed in the hands of our Freshmen 
MackaiFs little book, The Hundred Best Latin Poems, with not an 
English word to mar the fair Latin, save on the title-page and in 
the Preface. Each instructor gives such comments on the daily 
assignments as he sees fit. The result is a sense of real teaching 
and learning matched on common ground, and of a certain fine 
excitement among the students, as of the first-hand discovery of 
poets. The great gift of classical training is the development in the 
student of the power of reasoning, of interpretative analysis, and 
of critical judgment. It is better that for the time he should form 
erroneous judgments and reach false conclusions in matters of 
detail, provided he does so as a result of his own thinking, than 
that he should appropriate second-hand truth like an automaton. 
Furthermore, it is the function and privilege of the teacher, not 
of the editor, to lead him to correct opinions and to mark the way 
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through difficulties. Jealously to conserve this right is the teacher's 
duty not only to himself but to those committed to his instruction. 

We may well go farther and extend our revolt against mechanical 
"helps" that become mechanical clogs to our personal acquisition 
as teachers. As interpreters of the classics and of their spirit the 
great essential is that we come ourselves into priestly touch with 
our source of inspiration. To do this we must first go in alone. 
Nor is it an insuperable objection to indulgence of this kind, even 
in the case of those who are handicapped by a New England con- 
science in its worst form, that, after all, it is what one would most 
like to do. What teacher of literature in some weary and reckless 
hour has not thrown to the winds papers and marks and commen- 
taries and all pestiferous machinery, probably with the firm belief 
that he was doing a selfish thing, and permitted himself a debauch 
of reading in some author, only to find that next day and for many 
days he has made ample atonement for his neglect of business by his 
increased enthusiasm ? Among the most valuable words spoken at 
the meetings of this association were those of Professor Seymour at 
our first gathering in Springfield, when he urged us to steep our- 
selves, all paraphernalia aside, in our Greek and Latin. It is well 
to refresh our minds, too, with Macaulay's definition of a scholar: 
"A scholar is one who reads Plato with his feet on the fender." 

But the presence of superfluous impedimenta is only one phase 
of a tendency that reveals itself still more widely in what we are 
pleased to call method and system. Method is not unessential. 
But by its very nature it postulates an end to be reached, and 
the voluntary strain toward an end never passes into involuntary 
power, especially if , as is likely to happen, method comes to be 
emphasized as the summum bonum of the process. Here again 
classical instruction in this country has been drawn within the 
sweep of the general error. This is the sixth annual meeting of 
this association. An examination of the programs of the first 
five meetings lends corroboration to my point. Of a total of 61 
papers read only 13, or 21 per cent, were on distinctly literary 
topics; 15 are best listed under the head of miscellaneous, while 
33> or 54 per cent of the whole, were on subjects connected with 
technique and methods. Unhappily for my statistics, but happily 
for my peace of mind, the present program does not aid my argu- 
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ment. Important as are the mechanical details of teaching, they 
can and do settle themselves before a rush of enthusiasm for the 
thing that is taught. It is on the motionless log- jam that the river- 
men are always busiest with their cant-hooks. On the principle 
that our gatherings by their tone mu§t indicate our state of mind, it 
may not be wide of the mark to say that it would be a perfectly natu- 
ral thing, rather the expected thing, for a group of people engaged 
in the teaching of literature to put their annual opportunity for inter- 
course to a literary use, with a view to gaining mutual help through 
an exchange of new knowledge from all portions of their field and 
from the common study of authors. Perhaps, on our return from 
such an event we should not deplore overmuch that for once we had 
discussed our authors to a greater extent than how to teach them. 
They would be more likely thereafter to teach themselves. 

The evils arising from a large elaboration of methods are sub- 
jective and objective. Subjectively, or as regards the teacher, 
technique is a personal, in some respects an incommunicable, 
thing wrought out of individual experience and adapted to local 
conditions. The methods that work perfectly with one may fatally 
hamper another. Objectively also, or as concerns the pupil, 
technique is necessarily localized and individualized, and in any 
case it should be submerged. Otherwise we have the precious 
product deliriously portrayed by Arbuthnot in his Martin Scrib- 
lerus. The pedantic father taught his son geography by giving him a 
geographical suit of clothes, and geometry by drawing parallel lines 
on his bread and butter. "But," the record states, "what most 
conduced to Cornelius' attainment of Greek was his love of ginger- 
bread, which his father caused to be stamped with the letters of the 
Greek alphabet; and the very first day the child ate as far as Iota." 

On the other hand, and still with reference to the student, are 
we fully alive to the dynamics of the classics when allowed to play 
directly on the mind of youth ? As I see it, our main task is not to 
manipulate this power, but rather to march the student straight up 
to the circle of it. Every one of us must have received his surprise 
at some time or other, when, after all the batteries of method had been 
exhausted in vain on some pachydermatous pupil, the latter had been 
awakened gradually to life by the light working its own way with him 
without aid or interference. It may be charged that this too is 
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method, but if it is then it is method of the direct and primal kind 
that in reality is a process of Nature, and against such there is no law. 

Whatever its phases, the disease is a fundamental restlessness. 
We seem incapable of following a consistent line of action for any 
length of time. Something is wrong, nobody knows what — well 
then, find out by tinkering: put a new bolt here, another shaft 
there; remove this screw; try a new lubricator. But the fatal 
fact is that every change involves ten other changes, each experi- 
mental like the last. It is far from my thought to decry progress; 
my whole plea is for the higher progress that comes with calm think- 
ing and the fitting of forces to new conditions. New methods are 
good, provided they are the natural outgrowth of the central energy 
instead of excrescences on the periphery. To take an example, 
the new Latin entrance requirements are most welcome for this 
very reason. Those who have been mainly responsible for this 
reform have performed a great service to the cause of the study of 
Latin, and all the more so because of their firm opposition to capri- 
cious and individual attempts to better an average good. Just as I 
would prefer to have a boy of mine receive four years of consistent 
instruction under one second-rate master than the same amount 
under a succession of four first-rate masters changing annually, 
so I prefer an imperfect system perfectly tried to incessant agitation 
to attain the so-called "perfect." Somewhere and somehow there 
must be a sense of confidence and repose. There is such a thing 
as endowment through permanence. 

The feeling of security in our classical heritage is half the battle. 
Its dignity and its strength are as great as ever. It is now what it 
has always been — calm and deep and rich, the embodied antithesis 
to the noisy, the superficial, and the mechanical. The classics, 
even Greek, have not yet "gone to the tomb of all the Capulets." 
But we have been so busy striving to adjust them to the times that 
we have forgotten that they are self-adjusted to all times. There 
is a reasonable hope for them, as for all pure learning, when her 
votaries shall have enthroned the Minerva of old — 
From his awful head 
Whom Jove brought forth in warlike armor drest, 
Golden, all radiant .... 

in place of a puppet-goddess worked by strings. 
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[As announced editorially in the October Journal, we take pleasure in presenting 
herewith a communication from our English correspondent, Mr. W. £. P. Pantin.] 

My dear sir: You have done me the honor of asking me to 
write a letter for the Classical Journal, and it is a pleasure to com- 
ply with your invitation. For I feel that I owe a great deal to 
American scholars and especially, but by no means exclusively, to 
Professor Gildersleeve; and it is a satisfaction in such matters 
to record one's sense of obligation. I think my best plan will be 
to write without much method about any topic connected with the 
study of the classics which happens to interest me, in the hope that 
it may also interest your readers. 

When one looks back over the last twelve months one naturally 
thinks first of the loss which classical studies have sustained by the 
death of Mr. S. H. Butcher. I need not attempt to say anything 
of his work as a scholar and a teacher, for it is, I believe, widely 
known in America as well as in England. But perhaps it is not 
so generally known how widespread was his personal influence. He 
had worked at Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh; he was intimately 
acquainted with the Irish universities; he was for many years 
chairman of the Council of the Classical Association. Hence he 
knew a very large number of the teachers of classics in all parts 
of the kingdom and his advice was constantly sought when any 
important appointment was to be made. There was a large study 
built out at the back of his house in Tavistock Square near the 
British Museum. He most hospitably allowed this room to be 
used for the meetings of the Council and various committees of the 
Classical Association. It was while working on some of these 
committees that I spent many a strenous Saturday afternoon at his 
house and came to know him a little. And it was a real privilege 
to know him even slightly. His courtesy was so fine a quality, 
it was the expression of an intellect and character so rare that one 
could not be with him without being the better for it. I remember 
a colleague of mine saying to me, after a general meeting of the 
Classical Association, "What a treat it is to see Butcher preside !" 
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It was indeed a pleasure to see with what perfect tact he would 
keep the discussion going, and how he would intervene when neces- 
sary with a few remarks which would throw a new light on the 
subject and help the meeting forward to a new point of view. Let 
me quote here from the newspaper report of the commemorative 
address which Professor Gilbert Murray delivered at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of Literature: 

Professor Butcher, he said, was clear and decided in his views, but he met 
his opponents with a generous understanding which amounted almost to sym- 
pathy. But there was also something purely personal which defied analysis; 
a curious blend of distinction and friendliness, of sincerity and almost defer- 
ential courtesy. He made you feel that he meant just what he said, and was 
able to speak frankly because he had no shadow of ill-feeling behind; that the 
singular Irish charm which was a second nature to him was never for a moment 
used to hide a maneuver or to push a concealed purpose. 

I pass on to speak of another scholar lately dead, a man of a 
very different type, F. W. Walker. As high-master, first of Man- 
chester Grammar School, then of St. Paul's, he produced so many 
eminent scholars that I think some inquiry as to how he achieved 
his success will be both profitable and interesting to the readers of 
the Classical Journal. Though circumstances are different at 
different times and in different countries, the problem that lies 
before the teacher, the difficulties which waylay the scholar are 
much the same. By way of introduction let me quote from an 
article by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley (now head-master of Owen's 
School, Islington), who served under Walker for many years and 
played no small part in the development of the school: 

He was high-master of St. Paul's from 1 876 to 1 905. It was a great foundation 
of more than respectable history, which was doing very litde work. Its tradition 
favored scholarship in the masters, independence in the boys. The school was 
bound to come away from St. Paul's Churchyard, but it was Mr. Walker who 
saw the possibilities of a suburban day school and resisted the temptation to 
add another to the great country boarding-schools which he regarded as mere 
imitation of Eton. He had no fancy for ruling a school in which learning would 
be in the second or third place, and the head-master would have to share the 
government with the boys. He believed in government and he believed in 
learning; not that he was indifferent to character, but he thought that it was 
more likely to be developed along the right lines by industry which he understood, 
than by athletics which he never professed to understand. He weighed the 
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advantages and disadvantages of all courses, and when he had made up his 
mind he was not to be moved by the objections to the course he had chosen. 
In the six years that he spent under the shadow of the Cathedral he made 
certain of the future. What that future was to be is partly written in the 
scholarship lists of Oxford and Cambridge. Between 1801 and 1000 five 
Paulines became fellows of Trinity, Cambridge; between 1882 and 1005 
there were only three years in which no Pauline won a Foundation Scholarship 
at that college; in eleven years Paulines carried off seven Chancellor's Medals, 
four Browne's Medals, three Smith's Prizes, and a Porson. In sixteen years 
twenty of his boys won scholarships or exhibitions at Balliol; the Derby 
Scholarship was won five times, the Ireland five times; there were eight Hert- 
ford* and twelve Cravens, seven Gaisford Prizes and six Chancellor's Medals. 
It was no wonder if men of other schools denounced the high-master of St. 
Paul's as a scholarship-hunter; and it may be admitted that he was not 
concerned to refute them. He believed in Latin and Greek; he wanted scholar- 
ships because his boys needed them, because he wanted scholars to teach, 
because he wanted his school to be a place of learning and to be famous as such. 
If it be asked what were the qualities which enabled him to succeed, the answer 
is not difficult to find. Some of them were qualities such as a schoolmastef is 
expected to possess, some were not. He could never have done what he did 
if he had not been a great scholar, and his scholarship was respected wherever 
the meaning of scholarship was understood, though he seldom wrote a line. 
The man who could say reflectively between two puffs of a cigar, " Jowett knew 
no Greek," had need to be accurate in his scholarship, and his accuracy was 
monstrous. If anyone questioned him about it, he probably said that it was 
due to the number of times that he read Gibbon through before he was sixteen 
and few men have owed more to capacity for hard reading. Next in importance 
to his own scholarship was his unerring eye for a scholar. It is true that he 
spent much of his time in looking for scholars. He invented a system which 
enabled him to give such time as he could spare for teaching to a number of the 
younger boys, and he taught them elementary Latin and Greek with a minute 
carefulness which not many of them forgot, and some masters had occasion 
to remember, if he came across an exercise which had been imperfectly corrected; 
but even so, the rightness of his judgment was very remarkable. It was not 
inspiration, it was a persistent determination to get at the facts, and this respect 
for facts distinguished all that he did and made him a fine teacher not only of 

boys but of men 

It might be supposed that a man so determined to be master in his own 
house would be a difficult chief. He was not; in the last years of his high- 
mastership he was sometimes harassed and impatient; but in his best years — 
and there were many of them — he was as nearly an ideal chief as any assistant 
master is likely to find. He could not endure incompetence; but he was a 
generous judge of men, and when once he had made up his mind that a man was 
worth something he gave a remarkable measure of freedom, and was even 
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tolerant of eccentricities which would have been the despair of a weaker 
head. Despot he undoubtedly was, yet not so much from any sense of per- 
sonal superiority as because he thought it his business to be one. He was not 
always fair; he wanted one thing — efficiency — and he wanted that one thing 
so much that he cared little what weapon he used upon anyone who got in the 
way of it. 1 

Walker always knew fjrom the beginning exactly what he was 
aiming at. He believed in a classical education as being the best 
education that could be given : " You cannot get an education which 
widens the mind more," he would say, "and is more truly liberal, 
than one which compels you to cast your ideas into the language 
and thought of another age." Yet he was under no illusions as 
to its positive value; I remember his saying: "Not very good, 
perhaps, but a man must be very clever to devise a better. It has 
the experience of the race behind it. Every nation has educated 
its best minds on the culture of a past age. The Greeks were 
brought up on Homer, as no other literature but their own was 
available to them; the Romans on the literature of Greece." 
He would tell us that what we had to make for was not the ideally 
best, but the best obtainable under the circumstances. And 
finding this in a classical education he turned the whole force of his 
intellect to making the instrument as perfect as possible. Not that 
he neglected other studies; under his rule St. Paul's produced 
many distinguished mathematicians. But classics was always 
the chief subject, and he took care that his best mathematicians 
should not be onesided. 

If asked by what method he produced his scholars, I should 
reply: First, by influencing his masters. Partly of deliberate 
purpose in order to make them work at their subject, partly from 
pure interest in the subject itself, he was always talking about 
language. Little points of grammar and idiom never lost their 
interest for him, "I wonder if that's Latin," he would say, "I wish 
you'd look it up." And one would go and look it up in Merguet's 
Cicero Lexicon, and jot down all the examples one could find. 
"There's an article on the use of the participles in Greek in A J. P. 
a few years back; just read it and see if you are right in that 

1 From The Guardian, December 16, 1910. 
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sentence." Or, "Oh, I thought you knew that; I'll show you 
so-and-so's paper in Wtilfflin's Arckiv. You'd better read it." 
And one always did read it- Mr. Cookson, now vice-principal 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, who took the Latin of the highest 
forms, happily describes him in his relations with his staff as "a 
scholar who stimulated, goaded, or shamed them into the love of 
learning for its own sake." 

He inspired such confidence by his personality and his intel- 
lectual force that one never questioned that the line of work in 
which he started one was the right one. Mr. Cyril Bailey, now 
fellow and tutor of Balliol, writes: "I remember well in my last 
year but one coming back from an unsuccessful attempt to win a 
scholarship; the high-master said nothing to me but: 'you must 
read Theocritus/ I not only read Theocritus, but I was perfectly 
confident that it would prove an unfailing path to success." 

Owing to this stimulating influence he always had on his staff 
a large number of men who were continually "wondering if that's 
Latin," men living in close contact with their subject, and conse- 
quently teaching with more conviction and greater freshness. 
It is interesting to consider how this spirit of inquiry affected the 
teaching. Directly, it had an effect on the quality of the Latin 
and Greek taught. Boys learned to write a more idiomatic Greek 
and Latin than is usual at an early stage. They learned, too, quite 
early to see fine distinctions and to get accustomed to hard thinking. 
But the indirect effect, though less visible, was far greater. Men 
working under Walker took far more pride in their work than most 
men do in elementary teaching. We felt we were engaged in some 
great enterprise; we attached more importance than men usually 
do to the teaching of the lower forms. 

A quotation will show that the same spirit prevailed in the 
teaching at the top of the school. One of Mr. Walker's most 
distinguished pupils writes thus of Mr. Frank Carter (now a master 
at Winchester College), who took the highest forms in Greek: "One 
quality of Mr. Carter's teaching was as valuable as it is rare. He 
seemed to be setting out on a joint inquiry with his form, on which 
both he and they had to collaborate to achieve a result which when 
achieved was the product of their combined labors. This method 
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gave to schoolboys a feeling that they were not merely being taught 
foregone conclusions, but were scholars adding something to the 
store of classical knowledge. ,, 

Mr. Walker wrote little himself, but he did much to stimulate 
those under him to write and to set a high standard before them- 
selves. "You should write something for your own self-respect," 
he would say, and speak of "using the golden hours of the night 
from nine to one." Many books which will be known to readers of 
the Classical Journal owed much to his suggestion, encouragement, 
and advice; for example, Rutherford's New Pkrynickus, King and 
Cookson's Sounds and Inflexions in Greek and Latin, Rice Holmes's 
Caesar's Conquest of Gaul and Ancient Britain. And the fact that 
members of the staff wrote books which have achieved the reputation 
of these naturally led boys to respect their masters and emulate 
their scholarships. 

So far, as to the direct effect on the masters. In talking of his 
influence on them I have anticipated a good deal of what I might 
have said as to his influence on the boys. After his first few years 
at St. Paul's he did not take regular form-work, and his influence 
in the upper forms was chiefly felt through the masters. 

But he took part in the teaching of the special class [I quote again from 
Mr. Coutts-Trotter's excellent paper in Res Patdinae, a collection of papers 
relating to the history of the school in the last fifty years] coming in and going 
out as he chose, and a word must be said of this institution which, so far as 
the writer knows, is peculiar to St. Paul's. The " special " contained two groups 
of boys; those who had just entered the school, and those who were in process 
of transition from one part of it to another. They sat in the Great Hall and 
they wrote exercises of various kinds — Arnold, Clivus, and the like — by them- 
selves, and they received individual and not class teaching. Mr. Walker would 
go round and examine these exercises, and thus, at the very start of a boy's 
school career, he had an opportunity of forming a judgment as to his abilities. 

The general aim of the teaching in the "special" was to give the 
boys complete facility in the use of the commoner words, inflections, 
and constructions, and this was attained by putting them through 
a large number of exercises, both prose and verse. Any sentences 
done wrong were rewritten as soon as they had been corrected; and 
if there were many mistakes the exercises were then done afresh, so 
that the correct version was the one which remained in the boy's 
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mind. Such a practice is supposed to be dull, but Walker never had 
any difficulty in making the boys believe in the system. A writer 
in the Classical Journal for January quotes Friederich Paulsen "to 
the effect that it is not work which causes overfatigue so much as 
the lack of conscious progress." That is it: a boy felt he was 
getting on, and I have known many distinguished scholars speak 
with enthusiasm of their time in the "special." 

Walker made little of translation till a boy had attained con- 
siderable command of the language; he had no belief in the view 
that you should begin to read an author at an early stage, and 
pick up the language as you go. Mr. Coutts-Trotter expresses 
his attitude very clearly as follows: 

Mr. Walker incumbered himself with very few general theories either about 
education as a whole or classical education in particular; but one that he held 
firmly was that before a boy was fit for the higher classical work the rudiments 
must become almost mechanical to him. "It is too great a strain/' he would 
say. "How can a boy do Latin prose if he has to use his brain to think of a 
gender or a construction?" He gave it as his experience that intellectual 
break-downs at the university almost always occurred among those who 
began learning the classics late; and to whom accordingly the purely linguistic 
side of scholarship was always a conscious effort of the intellect or memory, 
and never purely mechanical. 

Another distinguished pupil of Mr. Walker's, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, of the British Museum, writes as follows: 

Passing up the School [after a time in the Special class] I came but little 
under his immediate notice; but I had already learnt one lesson from his 
inspiration — the power to work thoroughly at the thing in hand, the secret of 
concentration. And throughout my time I felt this in the organization of our 
work. To be enabled, by our system of reading Homer or Virgil in great 
stretches at a time continuously, to gain such ease and speed that the finest 
of literature could be absorbed in its fulness and energy with a natural enjoy- 
ment, this was a precious boon — a splendid discipline and lasting delight — for 
which I am ever grateful. 

I hope I may be forgiven for writing at such length of the work 
of a single scholar. My excuse is that there are certain ideas con- 
cerning the study and teaching of the classics which seem to me 
to be of interest and importance and which are connected in my 
mind with F. W. Walker. I hope they may prove interesting to 
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others, and not the less interesting from the fact that they were 
put in practice on a large scale. 

I am very much interested to see from your February number 
that you are moving in the matter of uniformity of grammatical 
terminology. As many readers of the Classical Journal probably 
know, the subject has recently been considered by a committee 
in this country and the final Report, the result of two years' very 
hard work, was published in July (John Murray, price 6d). The 
names of Professor E. A. Sonnenschein (the chairman), Professor 
R. S. Conway (the secretary for 1909), Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, and 
Mr. F. G. Thompson will show that the classics were well repre- 
sented. The committee may, at least, claim to have done two 
things. It has called attention to a defect in our present practice 
and has pointed a way to its removal. Teachers and writers of 
school books will be able to turn to the Report and find a carefully 
considered terminology with which to compare their own. A man 
may find himself unable to accept all its recommendations, but 
probably the majority will find themselves in agreement with most 
of them. As the matter is of interest to your readers I will quote 
two passages from the Report: 

The result of the Committee's deliberations has been to confirm its belief 
in the possibility and the desirability of the reform contemplated. It was 
found that although differences of opinion manifested themselves on par- 
ticular points of grammatical doctrine, there was on the whole a large agree- 
ment on fundamental matters; nor did any cleavage arise between teachers of 
ancient languages on the one hand and teachers of modern languages on the 
other. Most of the resolutions of the committee have been reached either 
unanimously or by substantial majorities 

It is the hope of the committee that the terminology suggested in the 
present Report will be widely adopted, by teachers, by writers of schoolbooks, 
and by examining bodies, as a standard terminology for the fundamental 
facts of grammar. The committee, however, recognizes that, in dealing with 
special points of grammar which arise in connection with more advanced work, 
teachers and writers of textbooks will find it necessary to supplement this 
standard terminology by additional terms not inconsistent with those here 

presented - Yours faithfully, 

W. E. P. Pantin 
St. Paul's School 
West Kensington, London, W. 
September 9, 1911 
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By George H. Chase 
Harvard University 



At Delos, during June and July, the French devoted a short cam- 
paign to completing the excavation of the sanctuaries of the Egyptian 
and the Syrian gods, of which the greater part was laid bare in 
1909, and to examining the region between these precincts and the 
Inopus. In the course of the work, many inscriptions which throw 
light on the history of the two sanctuaries were recovered, and near 
the Inopus a new sanctuary of Egyptian gods came to light. It is 
identified by dedicatory inscriptions to Serapis, Isis, Anubis, 
Amnion, and Artemis Phosphoros, and appears to be earlier in 
date than the sanctuary which was known before. The appearance 
of the first two parts of a definitive publication of the excavations 
at Delos, under the title Exploration archiologique de Dilos, should 
have been noted in last year's report. May the later parts appear 
more rapidly than the fascicules of the Fouilles de Delphes! 

At Athens the most striking discoveries of the year were 
undoubtedly those made by Mr. Hill, the director of the American 
School, and by Mr. Dinsmoor, our Fellow in Architecture on the 
Carnegie Foundation. Mr. Hill's discoveries have to do with the 
"Earlier Parthenon," that is, the temple which was in process of 
erection at the time of the Persian invasion. By a very careful 
study of the foundation of the present Parthenon, together with 
some excavation inside the building and about the north wall of 
the Acropolis, he showed that a large number of blocks of the steps 
and the stylobate of the older temple, as well as parts of the mould- 
ing at the base of the cella wall, are still in situ, and identified as 
parts of the Earlier Parthenon a number of blocks scattered about 
the Acropolis or built into the north wall, which have not before 
been associated with the building. On the basis of this new 
evidence, he was able to prove conclusively that the older temple 
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had six columns on the ends and sixteen on the sides, not eight and 
nineteen, as Dr. Dorpfeld had argued. The completeness of his 
proof is shown by the fact that Dr. Ddrpfeld himself at once 
accepted Mr. Hill's conclusions. One curious by-product of the 
work was the discovery, below the pavement of the present Par- 
thenon, of a number of skeletons, the bodies, presumably, of 
bishops of Athens, placed here in the mediaeval period, when the 
Parthenon served as a church. 

Mr. Dinsmoor's discovery grew out of his work on the western 
slope of the Acropolis, and had to do with the choragic monument 
of Nicias. The original position of this monument, many blocks 
of which are built into the so-called Beul6 Gate, has long been a 
matter of dispute. The most generally accepted theory in recent 
years. has been that advanced by Dr. Ddrpfeld in 1889, which 
placed the building on certain foundation walls just northeast of 
the Odeum of Herodes. More recently, Mr. F. Versakes, a Greek 
archaeologist, had argued that the building must have been erected 
near the great theater, in the precinct of Dionysus. A careful 
study of the blocks in the Beulfi Gate and other fragments scattered 
about the Acropolis (some of which he identified for the first time) 
convinced Mr. Dinsmoor that the monument stood on a foundation 
just south of the east end of the Stoa of Eumenes. By careful 
computation he proved, to his own satisfaction, that the dimensions 
of this foundation were precisely those which are demanded by the 
blocks of the entablature, but, to make assurance doubly sure, he 
undertook the complete excavation of the foundation and dis- 
covered, lying on one of the walls, two fragments of moulding 
exactly similar to two of the mouldings on the blocks in the Beul6 
Gate. With the help of the foundation walls, the form of the 
building can be restored with practical certainty, and Mr. Dinsmoor 
has published his restoration, together with an account of his 
investigations, in the American Journal of Archaeology for 1910, 
pp. 459-84. Thus one more problem of Athenian topography has 
been definitely settled, and the reputation of the American School 
for careful, accurate work, which was already great, has been 
enhanced. 

At the open meeting of the school at which Mr. Hill described 
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his study of the Earlier Parthenon, Dr. Elderkin, the secretary, 
proposed an interesting theory in regard to the northwest wing of 
the Propylaea, the so-called Pinakotheke. Briefly stated, Dr. 
Elderkin's theory is that the irregularity in the position of the 
door and the windows in the Pinakotheke is due to the fact that 
they were planned to be seen from a definite point in the ascent 
to the Acropolis, from which they would appear symmetrical with 
the columns; this would presumably be the point where this part 
of the Propylaea first came into full view. To me it seems doubt- 
ful if this is the true explanation, but the theory caused consider- 
able discussion, and like Mr. Hill's investigations, it shows how 
many problems still remain to be solved even in the study of such 
familiar monuments as those on the Acropolis. 

Finally, Dr. Johnson, the Fellow of the Institute, in examining 
a late foundation wall on the Acropolis, discovered three inscrip- 
tions, one of which is of exceptional interest. It is a fragment of 
a treasure list of the year 371 B.C. In it Glaucetes is named as 
secretary of the Board of Treasurers for 371-370 B.C., and among 
the objects listed is an elaborate sword (hcwd/cry;), which is doubt- 
less the very sword that Demosthenes (xxiv. 129) accuses Glaucetes, 
Ta/u€u<ra9 iv iucpoirdXei, of having stolen. After this lucky dis- 
covery, Dr. Johnson asked for permission to examine the wall 
further, but this was refused by the Greek officials, who propose to 
examine it themselves — a proceeding which smacks more of Italy 
than of Greece. 

The restoration of the Propylaea has gone steadily forward; 
the workmen are now engaged in building up the western portico. 

In the bastion of Cimon, Mr. R. Heberdey discovered a new 
fragment of the Nike balustrade, and in the two museums on the 
Acropolis he identified several other pieces of this monument, 
which have now been put together. 

Outside of the Acropolis several excavations were conducted by 
the Greek Society. Northwest of the hill, on the site of the 
Bouleuterion, a number of interesting finds were made, including 
a marble head of the fifth century, of the type of the "Apollo on 
the Omphalos." On the Pnyx, excavations about the retaining wall 
of the assembly-place produced vase fragments of the fifth century 
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and stamped amphora handles of the fourth. Apparently, there- 
fore, this wall cannot be earlier than the fourth century. Inside 
the present wall, however, was found an older wall of smaller stones, 
which is, undoubtedly, the wall of the fifth century. Unfortu- 
nately, no evidence was discovered which would fix the exact date 
of its construction. Near the "Theseum," in the excavations 
undertaken to determine the site of the agora, were found a well- 
preserved portico, consisting of two pillars of Pentelic marble three 
meters high, the torso of a beautiful statue of Apollo, identified by 
Mr. Oikonomos as the "Apollo Patrous" of Euphranor mentioned 
by Pausanias (i. 3. 3), and several reliefs and inscriptions. 

In the outer Ceramicus, the work of clearing the Street of Tombs 
was carried further under Professor Briickner's direction, with the 
intention of restoring the roadway, so far as possible, to its condi- 
tion in the fourth century B.C. It is even proposed to remove the 
chapel of Hagia Triada, so long the most conspicuous landmark of 
this region, so that the exploration of this district may be com- 
pleted. Among the minor discoveries is a terminal stone inscribed 
ABATON, which is thought to mark the inclosure in which ostra- 
cism was pronounced. Ten potsherds inscribed with the name of 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, were found, and twenty with the 
name of Cleippides, son of Deinias. The site of the sanctuary of 
the Tripatores, identified by several terminal stones, was also 
found. 

At Colonus, Mr. Svoronos investigated the topography of the 
hill of Colonus Hippius and discovered, below the foundations of a 
small modern house, the chasm in the sanctuary of the Erinnyes, in 
which the scene of Sophocles' Oedipus at Colonus is laid. This gave 
him a clue to the identification of other precincts in the vicinity, 
and the most interesting result of his study is the proof that Sopho- 
cles was topographically accurate in all his descriptions of places. 
Thus the altar of Poseidon and the Plutoneum were found to 
correspond exactly with the descriptions in the drama. Svoronos 
also succeeded in determining the site of the Academy and in 
locating the road which led to it from Athens. 

In northern Greece, Messrs. Thompson and Wace of the British 
School, continuing their work on the early settlements, excavated 
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two tumuli in Thessaly, one at Tsanglf, about half way between 
Phersala and Velestino, and the other at Racbm&ni, between Larissa 
and Tempe. Comparing their results at these sites with the data 
obtained in earlier excavations, the explorers now distinguish four 
prehistoric periods in Thessaly: (i) Neolithic I, characterized by 
red-on-white painted pottery; (2) Neolithic II, with pottery such 
as was found at Dimini; (3) Chalcolithic; (4) Early Bronze Age, 
with unpainted pottery. The latter part of the Early Bronze 
Age is synchronous with the Late Minoan II and III periods. In 
the tumulus at Tsanglf, numerous remains of houses were found, 
belonging to the Neolithic I period, and exhibiting, in one case, 
traces of three successive buildings. The latest of them showed a 
well-developed rectangular plan, with traces of a row of wooden 
posts down the middle and a pair of curious interior walls or 
buttresses at each interior angle. The small finds included vases, 
celts, and terra-cotta figurines. At Rachm&ni was found a house 
of the Chalcolithic period, containing specimens of a new type of 
pottery with paint laid on so thickly as to form a sort of incrusta- 
tion, a large store of carbonized wheat, peas, lentils, figs, and other 
vegetables, and four human figures with bodies of terra-cotta and 
heads of painted stone — a sort of anticipation of the acrolithic 
sculpture of classical times. 

In Thessaly, too, Dr. Arvanitopoullos continued his explorations 
at Pagasae and attacked two new sites. At Pagasae he recovered 
about one hundred new painted stelae, some of them in an excellent 
state of preservation; .at Laspochorion, just beyond the eastern 
end of the Vale of Tempe, he opened a number of tombs of the 
geometric period, and near them found the acropolis of ancient 
Homolium and a temple site with many remains of architecture 
and inscribed stones; and at Gonnos, at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
he discovered a round temple of Athena, together with many 
inscriptions. In the ruins of the temple were found some fragments 
of the statue of the goddess, one of which is inscribed with the name 
Xenocles, the maker or the dedicator of the image. Only a very 
brief report of these discoveries has been published, but they must 
be of considerable importance, for the local authorities have decided 
to build a museum for the reception of the finds. 
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In the Peloponnesus, the Americans and the Germans continued 
their excavations at Corinth and at Tiryns, respectively; the 
English brought their work at Sparta to a close; the French exam- 
ined more carefully the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea; the 
Austrians explored the ruins of the city of Elis; and the Greeks 
conducted small excavations at a number of points. 

The campaign at Corinth was again devoted principally to the 
region about Pirene. North of the fountain were found the colon- 
nades which complete the rectangular court (the ireptfJoXos of 
Pausanias ii. 3. 3), and northeast of the court a small fountain came 
to light, which received the overflow from Pirene. The basin of 
this fountain is inside a building which is roofed with a corbeled 
vault of heavy blocks and suggests a comparison with the "gal- 
leries" in the walls of Tiryns. In the excavations at this point, 
many fragments of neolithic and geometric vases were found, and 
as the spring is a natural one, it seems not unlikely that the foun- 
tain-house was built by the prehistoric inhabitants and only later 
connected with Pirene. In the theater some further digging was 
done, and more seats of the Greek building were found in place, 
buried in the foundations of the diazoma of the Roman theater. 

At Tiryns, the Germans devoted their attention principally to 
the western part of the palace, to the rooms about the bathroom 
and the western side of the court. It was found that the later 
palace (the palace excavated by Schliemann) underwent several re- 
buildings, which can be approximately dated, and some evidence 
was found for placing the famous alabaster frieze not high up under 
the roof but about on a level with the eye. More important was 
the discovery of a large number of fragments of painted plaster, 
partly from the earlier and partly from the later palace, many of 
which could be pieced together. Among the subjects are parts of 
a procession of warriors armed with spears; a procession of women 
with vessels of different kinds in their hands, probably from the 
decoration of a corridor; and, most interesting of all, a hunting 
scene, in which boars and other animals are being driven into nets 
by dogs and there despatched with spears. This was evidently 
an elaborate composition, containing not only the hunt itself, but 
men and women in chariots who approached the hunting party 
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from either side. The few specimens which have been published 
(Athenische Mittettungen, XXXVI, 191 1, pp. 198-206, and Plate 
VIII) show that these are among the most important wall-paintings 
that have been discovered, and the publication of the rest will be 
eagerly awaited. 

At Sparta the English excavators, in their short final campaign, 
dug principally on the hill where the Menelaion was explored in 
1909, and uncovered the remains of a large number of houses 
dating from the end of the Mycenaean period. All were much 
destroyed by erosion, and few small finds were made, but the best- 
preserved house yielded some fine vases and an interesting series of 
lumps of clay which had been used as stoppers for wine jars. These 
had been baked hard in the fire which destroyed the house, and had 
preserved not only the impressions of the seals with which they 
had been stamped, but also the marks of the rushes by which they 
were fastened and the vine leaves by which the wine was protected 
when the clay was placed in the mouths of the jars. Nothing of 
later date than the Bronze Age was found, and it seems clear that 
this hill marks the principal prehistoric settlement in the Spartan 
plain, which was destroyed at the beginning of the Iron Age by 
the Dorian invaders, the founders of the Sparta of historic times. 
In addition to their work at this site, the English excavated the 
Eleusinion at Kalyvia tes Soch&s, an hour and a half south of 
Sparta, but here nothing of importance was found. 

At Tegea, Messrs. Dugas and Berchmans made a careful study 
of the ruins of the temple of Athena Alea, which have been laid 
bare at different times since 1879, and excavated to some extent 
north and east of the building. Their study of the temple con- 
vinced them that both the outer columns and the columns of the 
pronaos and the opisthodomos were Doric; that there was no 
interior colonnade, so that the Corinthian columns mentioned by 
(Pausanias viii. 45. 5) were probably half columns resting* on the 
same foundations as the walls of the cella; and that the emendation 
iprbs for i/crbs in Pausanias' statement karrficaat, 8k teal iicros rov 
vaov tcfove: ipyaafas rift 'law/aw (an emendation which has been 
largely accepted in recent years) cannot be justified. East of the 
temple the long foundation seven meters broad, which was dis- 
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covered by MilchhSfer in 1879, was excavated and found to be 
longer than the f agade of the temple, but nothing appeared to show 
clearly whether it belongs to a colonnade or to the altar of Melampus, 
Pausanias (viii. 47. 3). On the north side of the temple, two bases 
for statues were brought to light. The small finds consisted of 
vase fragments, mostly of the geometric period, a large number of 
bronze ex-votos (animals, pins, rings, fibulae, etc.), and especially 
a very interesting archaic bronze statuette of Athena, perhaps a 
distant reflection of the ivory statue by Endoios, which stood in the 
temple and was afterward carried off by Augustus to decorate his 
Forum (Pausanias viii. 46). 

The results of the Austrians* explorations at Elis were rather 
disappointing. They found few remains of the ancient city, and 
those, for the most part, of Roman date, or, at best, Roman build- 
ings resting on Greek foundations. Among these, the most impor- 
tant are a small temple, three Roman baths, and some remains of 
a gymnasium, probably the gymnasium in which the athletes 
trained before the Olympic games. A few traces of the city walls 
were discovered, chiefly on the Acropolis, and a number of graves 
were opened, some of which contained vases of local types not 
known before. 

At Leucas, Dr. Dorpfeld met with more success than usual in 
his search for traces of a western Achaean civilization. Ten new 
grave circles were discovered, making fifteen in all. Dr. Dorpfeld 
believes that a chronological sequence can be established, and that 
the fifteen circles point to fifteen generations of a family of rulers. 
The circles are from ten to fifteen meters in diameter, bounded by 
walls of flat stones which were originally about a meter high. 
Inside are hard-packed earth and stones, except for a rectangular 
space reserved for the grave chamber. In the grave chambers, to 
judge from the bronze weapons which they contain, only men were 
buried. The bodies of women were buried in large pithoi, and 
mound graves inside the circles contain the remains of children. 
The vases and bronze weapons in the graves are similar, in several 
details, to Mycenaean forms, but show, in general, a simpler cul- 
ture than is suggested by the vases and bronzes of Mycenae. 
Stone arrow-heads and other stone implements, also, are commoner 
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than they are on the Mycenaean sites of eastern Greece. All this, 
in Dr. Dorpfeld's judgment, is as it should be. Does not Homer 
represent Telemachus as astonished at the splendor of Menelaus' 
palace ? 

From Italy, as usual, there is much less to record than from 
Greece. At Rome, Commendatore Boni excavated, on the west side 
of the Palatine, the grotto popularly called the "Lupercal." His 
most interesting finds were a number of figurines, including several 
terra-cotta heads of Attis. These, he believes, must have fallen 
down from the temple of Cybele on the Palatine, and he finds in 
them a proof that Attis was associated with Cybele in the Palatine 
shrine — a not improbable theory. 

In the sanctuary of the Syrian gods on the Janiculum, where 
so many remarkable discoveries were made in 1908 and 1909, the 
excavations have been stopped, and it is uncertain when they will 
be renewed. The Italian government has decided to purchase the 
land already excavated, and take charge of any further explora- 
tions, and the conditions imposed on Mr. Wurts, on whose land a 
part of the sanctuary still lies buried, were such as to discourage 
him from allowing any excavation. Mr. Gauckler, under whose 
direction the last work was done in 1909, was permitted to make 
some soundings and minor investigations in the area already exam- 
ined, but this was all. He reports that further study of the ruins 
of the earliest sanctuary (that of the first century B.C.) shows that 
it consisted of a large open temenos in two terraces, a small adyton, 
and a pond for the sacred fish, and that these features were retained 
when, in the latter part of the second century a.d., the cistiber 
Gaionas replaced the primitive edifice with a more elaborate struc- 
ture. The temple of Gaionas was burnt and the whole sanctuary 
destroyed in the fourth century, probably as a result of the edicts 
of Cons tans and Constantius II in 341. In its place a secular 
edifice, consisting of porticos and a fountain, was erected, and these 
were incorporated in the later sanctuary, which was built when 
Julian restored their land to the dispossessed Syrians. These results 
of Gauckler's latest studies can only increase our regret that the 
excavations are not to be continued at once. 

But, in spite of official red tape and jealousy of foreign inter- 
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ference, Rome is so rich in ancient monuments that every year, 
•even without systematic exploration, brings many relics of the past 
to light. In arranging for the archaeological exhibition of last 
summer in the Thermae of Diocletian, two hitherto unknown 
swimming baths were discovered. They were lined with marble 
and filled with broken granite columns and quantities of decorated 
marble, stone, and porphyry. Other remains of ancient Rome 
came to light in connection with the removal of the Palazzo Vene- 
zia. This palace, which has long been the residence of the Austrian 
ambassador to the Vatican, was so situated that it would impede 
the view of the great monument to Victor Emmanuel, which is 
slowly rising on the north side of the Capitol. The Italian gov- 
ernment, therefore, entered into an agreement with the government 
of Austria, whereby it agreed to remove the palace and rebuild it 
on a new site, some distance farther west. In laying the new 
foundations, some thirty feet below the modern level, numerous 
heavy foundation walls and a pavement of variegated marbles were 
found. These are thought to be connected with the Villa Publica, 
in which foreign ambassadors and generals who desired a triumph 
were lodged. In the court of the Palazzo, also, were found the 
ruins of mediaeval buildings (probably a part of the monasterium 
S. Laurentii martin), in which were three sarcophagi of late Roman 
date. 

The most striking chance discovery of the year, however, was a 
new portrait statue of Augustus, discovered by workmen in laying 
the foundations of a house at the corner of the Via Labicana and the 
Via Mecenate, near the ruins of the baths of Titus. The statue, 
which has been published with commendable promptness in the 
Notizie degli Scavi (1910, pp. 223-28, Plates I-III), is over life-size, 
and represents the Emperor standing, with his toga drawn over his 
head. Both hands are lost, $0 that the action of the figure is 
uncertain; the veiled head suggests that the Emperor was repre- 
sented as pontifex; the scrinium which stands at his left side favors 
the interpretation as an orator. One curious peculiarity is that 
the head and the right forearm, which were carved separately and 
attached, are made of a finer, whiter marble than the rest of the 
figure. It is above all in the head that the hand of an able sculptor 
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is seen. Every detail is rendered with painstaking fidelity — the 
broad, intellectual forehead, the wide, mobile mouth, the long, 
slightly aquiline nose — and the expression of calm dignity agrees 
well with the character of Augustus as it is drawn by Roman 
writers. Whether the statue will ultimately rank as the finest 
extant portrait of the Emperor, as it has been called by some 
enthusiastic writers, remains to be seen, but the reproductions show 
that it deserves a high place in the series of Imperial portraits. 

In regard to the Zona monumentah or Passeggiata archeologica, 
it is pleasant to note that the protests of which I spoke in my last 
report have had their effect. A parliamentary commission which 
was appointed to investigate the whole question met in June, 1910, 
and adopted a report that completely justified the protestants. 
The commission also passed a resolution inviting the government 
to introduce a law to provide for the excavation of the land com- 
prised in the Zona, and rigorously to forbid the continuance of any 
work that might hamper excavation in the future. This means, 
of course, that the Romans must wait longer for the broad avenues 
which were the ideal of the original commission, but that when 
they are constructed, we may be sure that they have not buried 
forever important remains of the ancient city. 

Finally, in connection with Rome, the formation in London of 
a Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies should be mentioned. 
The plan of organization is similar to that of the long-established 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, and it is hoped that 
through the new society the British School in Rome may receive 
more generous support than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

At Ostia, Professor Vaglieri's most important find was a large 
block from the gateway which spanned the Via Ostiensis at the 
point where it entered the city. Many parts of this monument 
had been found before, including portions of the inscription, which 
records that a certain P. Clodius Pulcher restored the gate originally 
built by the senate and people of Ostia. The new fragment is 
about eight feet high and three feet wide, and has carved on it a 
female figure in high relief, with the wings spread out over the sides 
of the block. On her head she wears a helmet, and at her left side 
a shield rests on the ground. The type is similar to the armed 
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figure on Roman reliefs which is commonly identified as the god- 
dess Roma, but the wings are unusual and seem to be borrowed 
from a type of Victory; perhaps, as Professor Milan; has suggested, 
it is Roma Victrix whom the sculptor wished to portray. The style 
is that of the second century a.d., so that the figure undoubtedly 
dates from the time of the restoration of the gateway. 

North of Rome, the usual number of tombs, dating from Neo- 
lithic times to the period of the Late Empire, were opened, but 
without any novel results, so far as I have seen. Those who are 
interested in the early history of civilization in Italy will find an 
excellent introduction to the diffuse and scattered literature in Mr. 
Peet's book, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily y pub- 
lished in 1909. 

At Pompeii, work on the new villa was resumed, and many more 
paintings were found, all excellently preserved. In the best 
examples the figures are about life-size, and many create the 
impression that they were copied from works of sculpture. Among 
the subjects are several domestic scenes — a boy reading his lesson, 
a woman at her toilet, and so forth — but the majority represent 
Dionysus and his train of Sileni, satyrs, and maenads. One espe- 
cially interesting series, containing several remarkable studies of 
the nude and the partially draped figure, is thought to represent 
initiation by flagellation into Dionysiac mysteries. The reproduc- 
tions of some of these paintings (in the Notizie degli Scavi, 1910, 
pp. 139-145, and Plates I-XX, and the Gazette des beaux arts for 
January, 191 1) show that the early reports of their remarkable 
preservation were not exaggerated. 

At Herculaneum nothing was done, but there are signs that the 
Italians are beginning to feel the responsibility they have incurred 
by steadily refusing all offers of help from foreigners. A writer in 
the Stampa of Turin pointedly asks why, if Italy cannot afford to 
attack Herculaneum, she can provide funds for work in Crete and 
in North Africa and for an Italian School in Athens. If such 
sentiments become general, we may yet live to see at least the 
beginning of the exploration of this important site. 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A, 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 



DID LISCUS SPEAK LATIN? 
(Notes on Caes. B.G. i. 18.4-6 and on the Use of Interpreters) 

In the Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil., May 8, 191 1 (No. 19), p. 509, a reviewer 
who signs himself H. D. is at pains to explain the joke in largiter posse (Caes. 
B.G. i. 18. 6; see Class. Jour. VI, 77 f.). x He admits the existence of a word- 
play, but thinks that I did not understand it. He says: 

Aber worin liegt der Humor? Die Anwendung eines vulg&ren Ausdruckes ist 
an sich niemals humoristisch. Dieser Ausdruck aber hatte, wie ich meine, einen 
gewissen Beigeschmack, er ist aus dem verrufenen Ambitus entnommen. Wenn 
etwa Murena ein grosses FiiihstUck veranstalten liess (Cic, pro Mur. 74), so hat 
gewiss mancher gesagt: Hie potest largiter (der kann's reichlich), scil. donare. Die- 
sen Ambitus-Terminus wendet nun nicht etwa Caesar auf Dumnorix an, sondera er 
erz&hlt, dass ihn Liscus von Dumnorix gebraucht habe. Also der Gallier bedient 
sich des bdsen hauptstftdtischen Ausdruckes, und Caesar verfehlt nicht das wCrtlich 
wiederzugeben. Darin liegt der Humor. 

What I said about largiter as a vulgar word was incidental and therefore 
perhaps out of place. I surely did not suppose that it would lead anyone to 
imagine that I regarded the use of a colloquial word as in itself humorous; 
still less that I considered it as making a pun. It seemed to me that it would 
be to insult the intelligence of the readers of the Classical Journal to explain, 
as I now do with apologies, for the benefit of foreign readers, that the pun con- 
sisted in the use of largiter posse in a double sense; namely, (1) plurimum 
posse; (2) largiendo posse. The word-play might be rendered verbally into 
English, "by giving largess he acquired largest powers," but the exact force 
of largiter posse in the second of the two senses in which it is used seems quite 
untranslatable. The form largiter, rather than large, was surely chosen because 
of the i, which is necessary for the play on largiendo, not because it was a 
vulgar word. 

The citation of Mur. 74 in this connection is apt. Murena might well 
be said largiter posse (the addition of donare spoils the pun), and so might 
Caesar himself and many another. The suggestion, too, that largjter posse 
in this sense may have been current political slang at Rome seems by no means 
improbable, although it is of course a pure supposition, unsupported by evi- 
dence of any kind. 

The further suggestion that it was Liscus and not Caesar who originally 

1 The remarks of the same reviewer on my note on vela cadunt (Class. Jour. VI, 
75 ff.) seem hardly worthy of serious consideration. 
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made the pun seems a truly extraordinary one. To pun in a foreign language, 
and to be conversant with its high-grade slang, imply a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with that language than we can suppose Liscus to have had with the 
Latin tongue, even if he spoke or understood it at all. That Caesar required 
the services of an interpreter to converse even with that friend of the Roman 
people, Diviciacus, is shown by B.G. i. 19. 3: "Diviciacum ad se vocari iubet 
et, cotidianis interpretibus remotis, per C. Valerium Procillum (Troucillum ?) 
• . . . cum eo colloquitur." There is no reason to suppose that Liscus was 
better equipped in this respect than his compatriot; rather the contrary. It 
hardly seems necessary to cite authority in support of this opinion, but 
Mommsen, in his History of Rome, Book V, chap, vii (Vol. V, p. 30, of the 
English translation, 1900), says: "In free Gaul itself, i.e., among the Averni, 
the Roman language was not unknown even before the conquest; although 
this knowledge was probably still restricted to few, and even the men of rank 
of the allied canton of the Haedui had to be conversed with through inter- 
preters." Among the "breeches- wearing" Gauls of the south the knowledge 
of Latin was more general, but even there its quality was not high; Mommsen 
(op. cit. y Vol. V, p. 10) says: "This bad Latin was sufficient to enable even 
the remote Allobroges to transact business with Rome, and even to give testi- 
mony in the Roman courts without an interpreter." But the Allobroges, 
unlike the Aeduans, were within the confines of the Roman province, and 
furthermore trade was often conducted even at a considerably later period 
through the medium of interpreters; see Pliny NM. vi. 15: "et postea a 
nostris CXXX interpretibus negotia gesta ibi" (at Dioscurias in Colchis). 

It naturally did not escape my notice that the words largiter posse occur 
in a passage of indirect discourse, but this passage does not report the words 
of Liscus, as H. D. implies, but the consensus of opinion of Liscus and certain 
others: "eadem ab aliis quaerit; repperit esse vera." It is in no way evident 
that the exact language of Liscus, or of Liscus et alii, is reproduced; on the 
contrary, the natural inference is that Caesar as usual gives in his own words 
the substance of what was said. I therefore had no hesitation in attributing 
the pun to Caesar, and I still believe that* it was unquestionably his own and 
not a tour de force of Liscus in a foreign tongue. It is most probable that 
Liscus knew no Latin at all. We may possibly grant him a slight acquaintance 
with the language, but it seems quite out of the question that he should have 
been able to make so clever, and if H. D.'s supposition is correct, so purely 
local, a pun as that on largiri and largiter posse. 

The use of interpreters by the Romans must have been very common from 
the earliest times, since Rome in her early days was surrounded by peoples 
which spoke languages and dialects different from Latin; and as her power 
was extended, she was constantly brought into contact with nations speaking 
foreign tongues. Yet the references to interpreters are not numerous in the 
literature, so far as our lexicons and handbooks may be trusted. Livy, as 
Professor Morgan points out (Lectures and Addresses, p. 14), finds it necessary 
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to explain how it was that the people of Fidenae could understand the words 
of a Roman king, but he seems seldom to mention the use of interpreters. 
He does tell us that the letters from Hannibal to Hasdrubal which were inter- 
cepted by Claudius Nero were read to Nero by an interpreter (Liv. xxvii. 43. 5), 
whether a professional or a Carthaginian prisoner does not appear. 

Apparently the only direct reference to interpreters in Caesar's works 
besides the one quoted above, although he must have made constant use of 
them, is in B.G. v. 36. 1 : "his rebus permotus Q. Titurius, cum procul Ambiori- 
gem suos cohortantem conspexisset, interpretem suum Cn. Pompeium ad eum 
mittit rogatum ut sibi militibusque parcat"; but that they were regularly 
employed in dealing with the Gauls is shown by cotidianis in B.G. L 19. 3. 
The use of an interpreter is implied in B.G. L 47. 4, where C. Valerius Procillus 
(whom it is difficult to think of as a different person from the interpreter 
mentioned in i. 19. 3) is sent to talk with Ariovistus, "propter linguae Gallicae 
scientiam, qua multa iam Ariovistus longinqua consuetudine utebatur." 
Ariovistus, then, in spite of his apparent knowledge of what was going on in 
Rome, did not speak Latin (at least not readily) and the messages from the 
nobiles principesque populi Rotnani who would have been glad to hear of 
Caesar's taking off (B.G. i. 44. 12) were doubtless conveyed to him through 
the medium of Gallic-speaking interpreters. Probably the interchange of 
speeches between Ariovistus and Caesar was made in the same way. At any 
rate it is obvious that in the speeches of Ariovistus we have the substance of 
his remarks reported in Caesar's own language. 

The interpreters who are mentioned by name by Caesar appear to be 
Romans, or more probably Romanized Gauls. Doubtless a few Romans 
spoke Celtic, although Caesar apparently did not at the beginning of his 
campaigns in Gaul, but as has been said, it is highly improbable that any con- 
siderable number of the inhabitants of Gallia Comata spoke anything more 
than traders' Latin. Whether the mercaiores from whom Caesar obtained 
information at various times (e.g., B.G. iv. 20. 4), and from whom his army 
heard terrifying reports of the size and courage of the German followers of 
Ariovistus, were Italians or Gauls is not stated. In either case they probably 
had a slight and mainly professional command of Latin or of Celtic, as the 
case may be. 

The references to interpreters by Cicero are more frequent. He twice 
refers to their employment in the Senate, in both instances as a regular thing: 
De div. ii. 64. 131, "similes enim sunt dei, si ea nobis obiciunt quorum nee 
scientiam neque explanatorem habeamus, tamquam si Poeni aut Hispani in 
senatu nostro loquerentur sine interprete"; De fin. v. 29. 89, "ita quern ad 
modum in senatu semper est aliquis qui interpretem postulet, sic isti nobis 
cum interprete audiendi sunt." Gellius, vi. 14. 9, tells us that a senator, 
C. Acilius, acted as interpreter for the philosophers Carneades, Diogenes, and 
Critolaus. In Pro Balb. n. 28 Cicero refers to a Greek interpreter, one 
Cn. Publicius Menander, and in Ad Jam. xiii. 54 to one in his own employ or 
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household. He twice mentions one named Valerius {Ad. AU. i. 12. 2 and 
xvi. 11. 7). 

Not many of the names of the interpreters are given in full. Cn. Pub- 
lidus Menander was a freedman of Greek birth, as appears both from the form 
of his name and from Cicero's express statement. It seems probable that 
in many cases the interpreters were freedmen or slaves, and that the languages 
which they interpreted into Latin were their native tongues. We may well 
suppose that their Latin, like the English of foreign guides and dragomans, 
was fluent rather than idiomatic and elegant. This is especially likely to have 
been the case outside of Italy, if, as Mommsen thinks (Staatsr. I. 352) the 
magistrates did not bring their interpreters with them from Rome. 

Verres employed interpreters in Sicily (Cic. Vert. ii. 3. 37. 84), as the Roman 
provincial governors generally did. In fact Valerius Maximus tells us (ii. 2. 2) 
that it was a matter of principle to use them whether they were necessary 
or not: "quo scilicet Latinae vocis honos per omnes gentes venerabilior dif- 
funderetur. Nee illis [the magistrates] deerant studia doctrinae, sed nulla 
non in re pallium togae subici debere arbitrabantur." Probably their use was 
necessary, as well as a matter of national pride, where neither Greek nor Latin 
was spoken, for we know of no Roman whose linguistic equipment approached 
that of Mithridates the Great, of whom Pliny says {NM. xxv. 6): "ilium 
solum mortalium certum est XXII Unguis locutum"; cf. Gell. xvii. 17. 2. 

The feeling of the emperor Tiberius about the etiquette of senatorial 
business in this respect was strong, to judge from Suet. Tib. 71: "sermone 
Graeco quamquam alioqui promptus et facilis . . . . abstinuit maxime in 

senatu Militem quoque Graece testimonium interrogatum nisi 

Latine respondere vetuit." Claudius, however, allowed the Jewish princes 
Herod and Agrippa to enter the Senate and return thanks in Greek for his 
indulgence; see Cassius Dio lx. 8. This is explained by Mommsen (Staatsr. 
m. 060) on the ground that they possessed the privileges of Roman citizenship. 1 

Interpreters formed a part of the appartiores of the magistrates and of the 
imperial court, and are occasionally mentioned in inscriptions: e.g., Orelli- 
Henzen, 4204 and 6319. 

These notes on the use of interpreters, which make no pretense of complete- 
ness, may be out of place, like those on largiter as a colloquial word, but they 
seem justified by the neglect of the subject in our handbooks. The indices 
of the standard Roman histories omit the word, and the topic is treated briefly 
and in an unsatisfactory manner in the dictionaries of antiquities. The third 
edition of Smith apparently adds nothing to the article in the previous edition, 
and the excellent Diet, des antiq. of Daremberg and Saglio, usually so com- 
plete and thorough, omits the word altogether. John C. Rolfe 

University op Pennsylvania 

'But according to Val. Max. 2.2.3, the custom of speaking Greek in the senate, 
"qua nunc Graecis actionibus aures curiae exsurdantur," began with Molo at the 
time of Sulla's dictatorship. 
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ON THE OMISSION OF THE AUXILIARY ESSE 

The following table shows the comparative frequency with which the 
auxiliary esse is omitted, in the case of the three infinitives which it helps to 
form, and in the three prose authors usually read in preparation for college. 
The text covered includes eight orations of Cicero — Pompey's Command, the 
four Catilines, Archias, Milo, and Marcellus — the seven books of the Gallic 
War, and the full text of Nepos. The numbers are given in pairs, the first 
number in each pair indicating the omissions of esse, the second its use. 





Perfect 
Passive 


Secood 
Periphrastic 


Future 
Active 


Totals 


Cicero 


35— l<H 
74— 24 
27 — IO 


28—26 
72— 7 
12— 4 


25—21 

116 — 9 

78— 


88—151 
262 — 40 


Caesar 


Nepos 


117— 14 






136 — 133 


112—37 


219—30 


467—205 



Of the 79 second periphrastic infinitives in the Gallic War, 29 are imper- 
sonal and, without exception, omit esse. 

The statement often found that the esse of the future infinitive is some- 
times omitted is evidently no exaggeration. 

The difference indicated between the three authors in regard to this 
omission corresponds, in a general way, to their well-known differences in 
style. Where there is a choice between longer and shorter forms, we should 
expect to find in Cicero's orations, rhetorical and sometimes ornate in char- 
acter, a greater proportion of the longer forms than in Caesar's concise and 
unembellished history; while Nepos, in his simple, colloquial narratives, 
sometimes seems willing to leave out almost any word that a vivid imagination 
may be induced to supply. 

An increasing tendency to omit the esse is noticeable in the Gallic War. 
The ratios for the first five and the last two books are given below. 





Perfect Passive 


Secood Periphrastic 


Future Active 


B.G. 1-5 


43—23 
31— 1 


38-s 
34— * 


79 — 9 


B.G. 6,7 


37 — 







A similar tendency is observable in Cicero's writings, if we may judge from 
the eight orations read. 





Perfect Passive 


Second Periphrastic 


Future Active 


First six orations. 

Milo and Marcellus. . 


is— 83 

20 — 21 


17 — 22 

II— 4 


14—14 
II— 7 
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In order to see why the three infinitives differ in the frequency with which 
they omit the esse, it is necessary to consider the relative degree of ambiguity 
which such an omission tends to produce. The attributive and the appositive 
use of the perfect passive participle in the accusative forms is extremely com- 
mon, and in many places nothing but a comma, which the Romans did not 
have, or an et, which they often left out, would distinguish such a use from the 
perfect passive infinitive, if esse were omitted. The accusative forms of the 
gerundive, on the other hand, are very rarely found, except directly after 
ad or in this second periphrastic infinitive, while the use of the accusative 
future participle, in the authors under discussion, is almost wholly confined to 
the future active infinitive. Nepos, therefore, finds no difficulty in making 
his meaning clear, without once using an esse in a future infinitive. 

It may be added that since all three infinitives are almost without excep- 
tion in the indirect discourse construction, the presence of some expression of 
saying, thinking, etc., still further reduces such ambiguity as the omission of 
the esse might tend to produce. 

Beknasd M. Allen 

Phuxifs Academy 
Amdovbr, Mass. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS BY STUDENTS 

There are readers of the Journal who will read no more than the title of 
this article. They teach poetry in their own classes, to be sure, and have 
their students faithfully figure out the scansion, but for the rest treat it 
exactly like prose. It is these teachers whose practice leads outsiders to 
wonder what point there is in teaching a language or a literature, anyway. 
For they acquiesce as a matter of course in the view that the teaching of 
language and literature is to be measured by the same standards, and has the 
same purpose, as the teaching of science and mathematics. 

But it is not with such teachers that the article is chiefly concerned, 
except to suggest that there is another view with reason on its side, and that 
the writing of metrical translations by students may be a fairly useful occu- 
pation. It should hardly be necessary to point out that there is a great 
difference between the possession of genius in an art, on the one hand, and 
training oneself in it sufficiently to acquire a first-hand interest in it and 'to 
appreciate its technique and methods, on the other. And yet the first objec- 
tion to metrical translations by students one would meet would be due to a 
confusion of these two very things. 

There is really no more reason to suppose that a class of students will get 
the notion that they are poets from translating into verse, than that they 
would get the notion that they are prose masters from translating into prose. 
The delusion that they are poets comes most easily to those who have not 
been taught to look upon their work critically, as they will inevitably be 
brought to do when their translations are read in class and compared with 
those of their fellows. And the danger is exceedingly small in these days 
anyhow. It lies almost entirely on the other side. For anyone who has 
tried it knows that it takes encouragement, rather than restraint, to keep a 
class near the golden mean in this matter. 

But, granted that it will do no harm, can it do any good to have students 
make translations in meter? Yes, and in several ways. First of all, it 
brings them to undertake a concentrated study of the ways in which the 
meaning of a poem or passage may be translated, such as no assignment of 
a prose translation is likely to secure. It leads them to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the grammar and dictionary, but better still, when this is done, it 
drives them back upon their own resources for final achievement. And if, as 
is generally done by those teachers who have metrical translations made, the 
student is told to pick out his own ode of Horace, let us say, he will engage in a 
kind of literary comparison and discrimination from his own, purely personal 
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point of view which will mean more to him than any amount of discoursing 
on the beauties of Horace by the teacher. 

From the nature of the case, a metrical translation can be made only at 
long intervals— possibly not much of tener than once or twice a term. Hence it 
represents to the student's mind a rounded whole, a completed piece of work, 
which is planned for, looked ahead to, and looked back to, and which is a very 
different thing from the work by the piece which he does, without much sense 
of responsibility or pride, every day. It helps to supply what is seriously 
lacking in our teaching of the classics— the feeling of independent achievement, 
which the student who does nothing but prepare assigned lessons of a certain 
length rarely experiences. The day when the metrical translations are read 
in class cannot help being something of an event; and if a number of the 
better ones are published in the college paper, as they should be, they will 
surround both student and subject with a new dignity, which may last through- 
out his generation. It is a disadvantage both to student and subject in these 
advertising days, to be compelled to admit that their work is all done out of 
sight. And here, at least, is something that can be seen, and handled, and 
talked about, by others as well as yourself. The staider brethren may shake 
their heads at this, no doubt, but the fact remains that the social element of 
any undertaking is a very important one to its success. 

Another way in which the same results can be accomplished is one which 
Professor Calland, of Beloit College, calls his "Evening with Horace." The 
annual class in Horace meets at the instructor's house, together with some 
members of the faculty and outside friends, and the performance consists 
of the rendering, in costume, of certain odes, either in Latin or in the student's 
own translation. Sometimes they are sung or chanted to the accompaniment 
of music. Ode iii. 9, for instance, has been especially successful in a transla- 
tion made by Prof. Calland himself, to suit the music of a duet, the "Gipsy 
Countess." Such an evening cannot help impressing the class, and the other 
guests also, with the feeling that there is an artistic way of handling a subject 
like Latin. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of metrical translation by students is 
that it gives them of necessity a very personal interest in poetry itself. It 
breaks down the barriers of form which might otherwise keep them out, and 
makes them familiar with the details of its structure and its peculiar idiom, 
as nothing else can. What rhyme and rhythm mean is fully clear only to one 
who has been under the necessity of evolving them, who has gone through 
the whole process of selecting and rejecting, and who can at last survey the 
general effect and compare his work with the efforts of his companions. 

Metrical translation should also be a place, and it is a place, as will be 
shown by the specimens printed below, where the peculiar native individuality 
of the student is rather more likely to break through than in an ordinary piece 
of routine classwork, and this itself is something which it pays a wise teacher 
to work for with no ordinary zeal. 
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The specimens of translation given below have been selected from the 
work of four institutions — Beloit College, Doane College, the University of 
Idaho, and the Indiana State Normal School. The conditions under which 
the translations were made were not the same in all cases. One teacher gave 
the class a whole term for the translation and specified a certain minimum 
length — four stanzas. Another had the translations made almost exclusively 
from the longer Odes. A third encou raged the choice of short poems, and asked 
for a complete translation of one of them every few days for about two weeks 
near the end of the term. In the selections printed, the longer poems are 
necessarily at a slight disadvantage, since they must be given in extract. 
But the general purpose will be served, nevertheless, which is to illustrate what 
may be accomplished and to give some of the different styles of translation by 
students. No one will criticize these pieces as high art, or even as faithful 
translations, but they will for all that be found interesting and suggestive by 
those who will take the trouble to read them. 

Most of the translations, as one might expect, are from Horace's Odes. 
We give first several of medium length which seem to have considerable merit 
as serious performances. 

ode m. 9 

"Whilst yet my love thy favor graced, 
And no preferred youth embraced 
Thy snowy neck, then I, who sing, 
More honored was than Persia's king.' 1 

"Whilst thou another hadst not wooed, 
Nor Lydia after Chloe stood, 
I, through thy verses known to fame, 
Was honored more than Ilia's name." 

"Me now deft Chloe captivates, 
On lyre sweet melodies creates: 
For her I should not fear to die, 
If Fate would spare my dearest tie." 

"Me noble Calais in turn 
With torch of mutual love doth burn: 
For him I twice should die with joy, 
If Fate would spare my charming boy." 

"What if our former love revive 1 
Would parted lovers' prospects thrive ? 
Wouldst thou, were Chloe bid depart, 
Regain the portal of my heart ? " 

"Though he is fairer than a star, 
And thou than cork less stable far, 
More wrathful than sea-billows high — 
With thee I choose to live and die I" 

— Baxter Mow 
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ode m. 13 

O fountain of Bandusia, 

Than crystal still more bright. 
Offerings 111 bring to thee 

With wine and flowers bedight. 

To thee I'll sacrifice a kid, 

A kid with budding horn, 
Foretokening both love and strife, 

At dawn tomorrow morn. 

But all in vain — this playful lamb 

Shall stain with crimson blood 
Thy cooling streams of waters bright, 

Thy sweet, refreshing flood. 

The baleful star Camcula 

Cannot come nigh thy rocks: 
In thee delightful coolness dwells 

To cheer the thirsty flocks. 

O fountain of Bandusia, 

Immortal shalt thou be; 
Thy rocks and oaks above thee, too, 

Because I sing of thee: 
Thy babbling waters e'er shall leap 

For all eternity. 

— Minnie Wallace 

ode 1. 22 

He who is pure of life and free from sin 
Needs not the bow, nor Moorish javelin, 

Fuscus, nor the loaded quiver's kin 

Of poisoned arrows, 
Whether he goes o'er Syrtes' burning day, 
Or through unfriendly Caucas' takes his way, 
Or where Hydaspes of the storied lay 

Washes the shores. 

Whilst in the Sabine wood, from care set free 

1 wandered far, and songs of Lalage 
I sang, a mighty wolf did flee 

From me unarmed. 
No such a beast did warlike Daunia rear 
In her broad oaken forest brown and sear, 
Nor such a one the land of Juba fear, 

Parched nurse of lions. 

Place me in torpid fields where not a tree 

By the warm summer breeze refreshed may be, 

Which weary clime the clouds do hold in fee 

And unkind Jupiter; 
Place me beneath the all too burning sun, 
Which homeless land mankind doth truly shun, 
Still shall I love my sweetly murmuring one, 

My laughing Lalage. 

—Jewell Bothwell 
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ODE I. II 

Seek not to learn what ends for thee and me 

The gods may store, 
Nor try the mystic symbols of the East, 

Showing no more. 

Tis wiser far to bear whatever comes, 

Years full or few; 
Years thick with life's rough storms, or seas 

Serene and blue. 

Be wise, drink wine, nor hope for length of days, 

Bitter but sweet; 
Drink deep, nor heed the hastening end of life, 

Sad, glad, and fleet. 

—J. F. Hall 

Of the following we give only the beginning, as the poems are too long to 

quote in full: 

ode rv. 14 

O lord of lords, thou mightiest potentate 

Where'er on earth the sun doth penetrate, 

What love of sires or of Quirites old 

Can praise thy deeds with fitness, or unfold 

Thy glorious triumph over all our foes 

In verses that will live, or in immortal prose. 

— BESSIE~BE)fXNT 

ode ra. 7 

Why weepest thou, Asterie, 

For Gyges, faithful youth, 
Who's still heart-whole in constancy, 
Who never has been false to thee, 

Why weep ? Now why, forsooth ? 

In early spring hell be restored 

To thee by kindly aid 
Of vernal breeze; with bounteous hoard 
Of riches he will thee reward; 

Come, dry thy tears, fair maid. 

To Oricus far, far away, 

By southern winds so bold, 
Though all impatient at delay, 
He now is driven and forced to stay 

Till storms shall loose their hold. 



— Gladys M. Dodd 



ode n. 18 

No fretted ceilings, gold-embossed, 
Resplendent shine in my abode; 

No marble pillars from the South 
Support their great Hymettian load. 
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I do not have the wealth of kings — 

For wealth like this I have no room; 
No high-born maidens weave for me 

Fine purple gowns on Spartan loom. 

—Arthur Richardson 



The next three are specimens of a lighter and more playful style: 



ode 1. 8 

Fair Lydia, by the gods, impart 
Why dost thou ply thine amorous art, 
And manly Sybaris seek the shade 
To languish like a love-sick maid, 
And shun the course where once he ran, 
Reckless of freckle, grime, and tan ? 
He dares no more the dashing raid, 
The boldest in the cavalcade; 
Nor cares a fiery steed to sit, 
And tame him with the jagged bit 
His precious limbs he dreads to risk 
In Tiber's waves and currents brisk; 
The anointing oil, that soothing flood, 
He shuns as though 'twere viper's blood. 
His brawny arms, once black and blue, 
When ponderous shaft or quoit he threw, 
Or took the bat, or hurled the ball, 
Or gave a punt, or tried a fall, 
Or wore the gloves, or put a shot 
(Ah, he was Johnny-on-the-spot), 
Now, soft and smooth, do gently twine 
Around his dainty Columbine. 
Why is he now like Thetis' boy, 
To dodge the fate of fated Troy, 
Close hid (for so the legend quotes) 
Concealed among the petticoats ? 

—Marian Saioos 



ode 1. 27 

The wine was made for joyous feasts, 

But do be moderate, boys; 
Don't quarrel and fight like Thracian beasts, 

And don't make such a noise. 

Some sour Falernian I, as well, 
Must drink ? I will, by thunder 1 

But let Megilla's brother tell 
Whose charms he's sighing under. 

Come now, own up, don't be afraid; 

You have no cause for shame. 
You'd never love a base-born maid, 

But some blue-blooded dame. 
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Now out with it I Well then, confess 
It to my faithful car — 

O wretched boy, an awful mess 
You're into now, I fear. 



Some kind god to your rescue cornel 

You can't get out without it. 
Thessalian charms might help you some, 

Or Pegasus, but I doubt it. 

— Howabd W. Bykn 



ode n. 4 

Friend Xanthias, don't hide, 

For the sake of your pride, 
Your love for the pretty slave-girl; 

Her complexion so white, 

Her blue eyes so bright, 
Would put any man's heart in a whirl. 

The heart of Ajax was shaken 

By a slave-girl he'd taken; 
And Achilles was smitten that way; 

Agamemnon's heart throbbed 

For the maiden he'd robbed 
And placed in his triumph so gay, 

When Phrygian bands 

Succumbed on all hands 
Before the great conqueror's might, 

After Hector, the brave, 

Struggled vainly to save 
His fatherland fading from sight. 

You can't always tell, 

Her folks may be swell 
And your humble station exalt; 

She has ancestry royal: 

If the gods are disloyal, 
It surely is not her own fault 

The maid dear to you, 

So loyal and true, 
So averse to all money and greed, 

Was surely not born 

Of a mother you'd scorn, 
Whose history you'd better not read. 

Don't worry, old scout, 

I won't cut you out; 
It's only her charms I'm discussing: 

An old bachelor 

Of forty or more 
Is really too old to go " fussing." 

— Katherine Mersdcan 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, la., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news — occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 



Ohio 

Oberlin. — Charles N. Cole, professor of Latin in Oberlin College, has been 
made dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and has resigned the leadership 
of the Latin department. His place as head of the department has been 
taken by Louis E. Lord, who has been promoted to the rank of professor. 

Dr. H. H. Armstrong has been appointed instructor in Latin and Greek 
at Oberlin College. 

Michigan 

Detroit Eastern High School.— -The Roman Senate of the Detroit Eastern 
High School was organized in February, 191 1, for the purpose of increasing 
the interest of the pupils in their study of the classics. For this reason, any- 
one who is enrolled in a Latin or Greek class, provided he intends to complete 
at least one year's course in either subject and shows the proper attitude 
toward the purpose and work of the society, may be elected to active member- 
ship. Those also are admitted who, though no longer Latin or Greek students, 
have at some time in the past completed a year or more of study in either 
language. Although we boast a total membership of about fifty, we rarely 
have that number present, since we have as yet not been fortunate enough to 
find a time of meeting which would accommodate all. Our officers are eight 
in number, two consuls, two censors, two aediles, and two quaestors. A boy 
and a girl act as colleagues in performing the duties of these magistracies. 
The consuls alternate in presiding over the regular and special meetings of 
the Senate and in arranging the program for each session. The censors have 
charge of the membership roll, keep a record of the acts of the Senate, and 
have general financial oversight. The quaestors are the officers who handle 
the money and aid the censors in collecting dues and fines, while the aediles 
act as assistants of the consuls in preserving order, posting notices, etc. Acting 
with these is the faculty director, who seems to hold a perpetual dictatorship. 

The Senate convenes semimonthly, directly at the close of school. A pro- 
gram is carefully prepared for each meeting, with the aim that it be both 
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entertaining and instructive. Last semester we took up a systematic course 
of study in Roman literature. Although the papers were carefully prepared 
and read by the various senators, we felt that more novelty must be intro- 
duced into our work or the original ethusiasm with which the society was 
greeted would die out. Consequently, we have adopted a new plan for this 
year. The instructive phase of our programs is to be continued by a series 
of talks by the different members, on the subject of Roman private life. Then 
from time to time we hope to present simple original dialogues or exercises 
dealing with incidents of particular interest to the pupil, and written in Latin, 
or, as was the case with the one given at our last meeting, partly in Latin and 
partly in English, in order to insure a better understanding of the content. 
Games likewise will figure largely in our plans. At the last meeting the 
following guessing game met with considerable success. Some ten questions 
were asked, similar to these : " What are men when they are tired ? " " Why did 
our forefathers use a ladder?" etc. All present were then requested to find 
an answer to each in a Latin word which when spelled would translate some 
one word in the English sentence, but, when pronounced, answered the question. 
Thus, the answer to the first was found to be viri (weary), and to the second 
noster (no stair). 

Our society is still young, just completing its first year of existence, and 
we are sincerely hoping that it will fulfil all the hopes with which it was 
founded. 

Kalamazoo, Western State Normal School. — On October 5 a Classical Club 
was organized by the Latin department of the Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The object of the association is to promote greater interest 
in the study of the classics and to study the customs of the Greeks and Romans 
in a different manner than can be done in the short class period. It has been 
planned to have one meeting a month of a strictly literary character and 
another of a social nature. The boys of the Latin classes are planning to give 
an exhibition next spring of the Olympian games on a small scale. Inasmuch 
as there will be an exhibition of the Olympic games at Stockholm, Sweden, 
much interest is expected in the feats of the students. In a short time one of 
Professor Miller's dramatizations from Vergil is to be given. The depart- 
ments of Expression and Domestic Arts will assist in this presentation. That 
the work of the second year Latin may be made more interesting, some of the 
boys of the manual training department are now at work on models of some 
of Caesar's engines of war. 

Illinois 

The University of Illinois. — The Department of Classics along with five 
other departments from the College of Literature and Arts has moved into 
the new and very commodious quarters provided in Lincoln Hall. These 
include three comfortable offices for the exclusive use of the department, three 
lecture-halls and classrooms, one large conference and seminar room, a library 
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which contains the main collections amounting now to about seven thousand 
volumes, and a museum for casts, photographs, and other illustrative material 
which will be fitted up during the coming winter. The expenditure upon this 
museum of something over five hundred dollars a year for the next few years, 
which is provided for according to present plans, will, it is hoped, add greatly 
to the facilities of instruction in the classics. The addition of a complete set 
of wall maps for the classrooms and the purchase this last summer of the full 
sets of a half-dozen periodicals, which were not yet in the library, might also 
be mentioned among the other signs of progress in the cause of classics at this 
university. Mr. Pease is the curator of the Classical Museum. 

Alabama 

Florence, Alabama State Normal School. — Professor Josiah B. Game 
recently resigned the chair of Latin and Greek in the Missouri State Normal 
School, Cape Girardeau, Mo., to accept the chair of Latin in the Alabama 
State Normal College. 

California 

Occidental College. — The Latin department of Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Cal., on May 26, 191 1, presented the ever-popular comedy, the 
Phormio of Terence, in an English version. The translation was made by 
Dr. William D. Ward, professor of Latin, and was a faithful rendering in racy, 
forceful English of the campus variety. The costumes also were a home pro- 
duction, being made under the direction of Dr. L. R. Higgins, professor of 
Greek. The materials used were chiefly outing flannel, canton flannel, and 
crepe, and cost about thirty dollars. 

One scene was repeated in Latin — the scene in which Dorio, the slave 
dealer, appears. For this the music used was that written for the Harvard 
production of 1894. The repetition of a scene in Latin added much to the 
interest and educational value of the performance. Indeed, the whole play 
was followed with the closest attention* and evident appreciation by the large 
audience present. Fortunately the leading parts of Phormio and Geta were 
particularly well rendered and thus contributed largely to the success of the 
undertaking. The scenery was painted on the campus by a local artist. It 
was in close accord with the customary background of the Roman stage and 
was quite satisfactory. Good photographs were secured of several of the 
characters and scenes for future reference. 

Apparently one result of the undertaking has been a large increase in the 
Freshman Latin class of this year. 
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of Thermopylae. By Caroline Dole Snedeker. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1911. $1.20. 

The mere paucity of Greek historical noveb would probably warrant a 
brief notice of a new work of this kind, whatever its merits might be. If this 
is true, the book under consideration would require a rather extensive notice, 
if it were to be commensurate with its merits. 

The "coward," who paradoxically is the hero of the novel, is Aristodemos, 
the sole survivor of the band of Leonidas at Thermopylae, according to 
Herodotus. We are also told by Herodotus how he was hated thereafter by 
the Spartans because of his apparent cowardice, and how this hatred did not 
cease even when he proved himself a real hero at the battle of Plataea. These 
and a few additional statements of Herodotus furnish the main points of the 
story. The author has taken some discreet liberties with history, but very 
few in comparison with the usual historical novel, and it is very gratifying to 
note that she has avoided romance. 

The charm and chief value of the book Lie in its delineations of Greek 
character and life. The contrast between the spirit of Athens and that of 
Sparta is clearly shown, and Spartan life is admirably portrayed. The military 
and religious spirit of Sparta; Greek peasant life; Delphi and incidentally the 
methods used by Apollo's priests to obtain the prophecies from the god; the 
pathetic inability of the Greek city-states to band together— these are some 
of the subjects which are clearly portrayed. They combine to make the book 
a source of profit and pleasure to the young and of pleasure at least, to older 
readers. 

Earl W. Murray 

The University of Kansas 



The Essentials of Greek Syntax. An Outline of the Ordinary Prose 
Constructions, Together with Exercises in Composition Based 
on Xenophon, Lysias, and Plato's Apology. By Charles 
Christopher Mierow, Ph.D., Instructor in Classics in 
Princeton University. Boston, New York, Chicago, London: 
Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. vii+165. 

The first sixty pages of this book are taken up with statements of the 
ordinary constructions of Greek prose, in compact form, with one or more 
examples in each case to illustrate the rule, and with references to four gram- 
mars for fuller details — Goodwin, Hadley-Allen, Babbitt, and Goodell. The 
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Cases are presented first, followed by the Pronouns, the Prepositions, the Verb 
Constructions, and the Negatives. The author follows in the main the treat" 
ment as given in Goodwins' Greek Grammar, but in regard to the Verb has made 
use of the system in West's Latin Grammar. The arrangement is such as to 
show at a glance the outline of the subject. The rules are well stated; and it 
is only in minor details that changes are suggested. In p. 7, iTifjuaprpa is less 
common in the sense of "punish" than the middle, iriiuafw&MV* which 
is found in the passage (Xen. Anab. vii. 1. 25) from which this example is taken. 
On p. 33, § 133, attention might be called to the fact that, when the infinitive 
is used with wpiv, it is generally in the aorist tense, as Professor Gildersleeve 
has pointed out. On p. 35, § 138, 3, the footnote states that in the Present 
General Condition an equivalent for the present indicative may be substituted; 
the same statement should be made for the imperfect indicative in the Past 
General Condition. At the bottom of p. 36, it would be helpful to have a 
cross-reference on wpirry and wparroi to § 118, where the distinction between 
present and aorist is given. On p. 42, footnote 1, &>*&> is more frequently 
found in the sense of "seem," than in that of "believe" or "think," and takes 
the infinitive in that sense. On p. 59, § 247, the author follows the common 
statement that the repetition of the negative strengthens the negation. This 
was probably the case originally; but the repetition of the negative has become 
the normal usage in Greek, and thus has lost its emphasis. But these are 
comparatively small points. Following the treatment of the syntax we have 
about 100 pages of exercises, based on Xenophon's Anabasis, the speeches of 
Lysias and the Apology of Plato, constructed so as to illustrate the principles 
stated in Part I. These exercises are arranged in four series, indicated by the 
letters A, B, C, and D. Series A is taken from the first book of the Anabasis* 
series B from the second, and so on. Each series brings out all the rules of 
the syntactical part. A similar arrangement is followed in the sentences taken 
from Lysias and from Plato. There are no connected passages for translation 
from English into Greek, but some of the sentences are long enough to give 
practice in joining clauses together. 

The book will be serviceable to teachers both for the purpose of reviewing 
the principles of syntax and as furnishing material for composition work; it 
will be particularly acceptable to those who desire a change from the ceaseless 
round in following the Anabasis. 

G. F. Nicolassen 

Southwestern Presbyterian University 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

One of the most significant chapters in the recently published 

Latin and Greek in American Education is the letter by James Loeb, 

the New York banker. In the course of his forcible plea for classical 

studies in the schools he declares that — 

conversation among men, and between men and women, Is steadily losing those 
finer qualities which make an exchange of ideas profitable and uplifting. With 
the absence of respect for authority, which characterizes the youth of today, 
we are fast losing that respect for the dignity of our own work which alone can 
give that work real and lasting value. The foolish attempt to keep abreast of the 
so-called literature of the day, of those morbid, pseudo-psychological novels, 
the prying and indelicate memoirs — to say nothing of the even more pernicious 
products of untutored writers— would be impossible, were the taste of our 
growing youths and maidens formed by a proper study of Greek and Latin 
literature, the Bible, and the classics of our own and other languages. The 
applause bestowed on the decadent drama, the vulgar comedy, the immoral 
and dirty play would turn into hisses, were the audience better acquainted with 
the works of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

Mr. Loeb's confession of faith in the value of the ancient litera- 
ture is now followed by the announcement that through his fin^nn>1 
support the publishers, Heinemann in London and Macmillan in 
New York, will at once begin the publication of a great library of 
translations of Greek and Latin literature, covering the whole 
period from the Homeric poems to the fall of Constantinople. The 
editors are to be T. E. Page, of Charterhouse, and W. H. D. Rouse, 
of the Perse School, Cambridge. They will be assisted by an 
advisory board consisting of Capps of Princeton, Croiset of the 
Institut de France, Crusius of Munich, Diels of Berlin, Frazer of 
Cambridge, Hale of Chicago, Murray of Oxford, Reinach of the 
Institut de France, Sandys of Cambridge, and White of Harvard. 

With rare exceptions the versions will be in prose. Where 
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standard English translations are already available, these will be 
reprinted. A large number of scholars in England and America 
will be invited to prepare the other translations for the series. The 
volumes will contain the Greek or Latin text and the translation 
on opposite pages. The whole of each author is to be given, and a 
biographical introduction will be included in each set. It is 
expected that twenty volumes will be issued the first year. 

The Loeb library will serve a double purpose; it will furnish to 
those who are entirely dependent on translation for their use of 
classical literature versions that are based on the best texts, made 
by scholars who are specialists in the several fields, and written in 
idiomatic English. In the case of many of the authors such trans- 
lations are not now available. Of course for these readers the 
printing of the Greek and Latin texts will have no value, but 
another large class of readers will lteartily welcome this arrange- 
ment. Many who have knowledge enough of Greek and Latin to 
enable them to use text and translation together with pleasure and 
profit are quite unable to read the text alone with sufficient accuracy 
and rapidity to give any satisfaction. Professional men who have 
dropped their classical studies altogether will be tempted to re-read 
their college authors, and to extend their reading into a much wider 
field. There is the more need for a series of this sort in a country 
where, as here, most of the men and women who study Greek and 
Latin at all in college drop the work at the close of the Freshman 
year. If such students are to do anything more with Latin and 
Greek literature, it will have to be by some such means as this; very 
few will have time or patience to do it in the really scholarly way. 

Whether, as is suggested by an editorial writer in the Nation of 
November 9, the volumes will contain "brief and decisive notes," 
giving at the foot of the page "the kind of simple information, bio- 
graphical and other, for which the schoolboy is properly sent to books 
of reference," is not announced. Such brief notes are certainly 
desirable; without them many passages will be unintelligible. Of 
course purely linguistic matters would have no place in such notes. 

Mr. Loeb deserves the hearty thanks of classical scholars for 
making possible this popularizing of the ancient literature, and still 
more for opening the way for many who have barely reached the 
threshold of the temple to pass on into at least its outer courts. 
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LATIN LITERATURE AS RELATED TO ROMAN BIRTH 



By Mixiam Allen de Fosd 
The University of Pennsylvania 



What do we really mean when we speak of "Roman literature" ? 
Are we to narrow the term to literature produced by those actually 
born within the compass of the seven hills ? The idea is not un- 
believable; there are Englishmen still who resent the introduc- 
tion of Poe and Hawthorne into the company of Shakespeare and 
Shelley. Urban is urban to them, and provincial, provincial. 

Yet if we do so narrow our term, there is hardly anything left to 
us worth the forming of an estimate. From the six centuries, or 
a little more, between the First Punic War and the fall of the Western 
Empire, the names of some eighty authors of one sort or another 
have come down to us. Omitting dilettante emperors, dryly 
explanatory scientists, lawyers, unimportant war historians, church 
writers (who mark the beginning of mediaevalism), and the like, 
there are left forty-seven names which have some meaning to the 
ordinary student of Latin literature. Of these forty-seven, just 
six — about 12 per cent only — were born at Rome. The nativity 
of the other forty-one may be seen by reference to Tables A and B. 

It may thus be observed that what we call Roman literature is, 
as I have intimated, in reality nearly all provincial — might, in 
fact, more justly be called Cisalpine Gallic. Italian it certainly 
is — 53 per cent of it originated in Italy exclusive of Rome — but 
the city herself may well be ashamed of her showing. 

It is true that in point of numbers she is second on the list; but 

a glance at Table C will dispel any illusions which that fact may 

engender. When it comes to a question of real eminence, of a 

genius sufficient to gain a place in world statistics, Rome falls to 

the sorry position of sixth by grace among nine, with exactly the 

same percentage as has the far-off province of Transalpine Gaul. 

As a matter of fact, just two great writers, Caesar and Lucretius, 1 

x There is even a good deal of doubt in the case of Lucretius. But I think his 
case is sufficiently well established for us to include him in this premise. 
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were certainly born at Rome, and of these the former was chiefly 
renowned in another capacity. Here, as before, Cisalpine Gaul 
easily leads — 90 per cent of her writers were possessed of something 
more than simple talent or accidental fame. Below Rome there 
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are only the Greek colonies and Asia, where Greek was the common 
tongue. (Those of unknown birth are, of course, not included in 
these estimates.) 

A word here as to the tables. So far as possible, I have located 
the small Italian towns, grouping them as Southern Italy (Sicily 
to Campagna) and Central Italy (Latium to Umbria). Cisalpine 
Gaul is, of course, the modern Northern Italy. Where I have 
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used the names of districts, it has been the present Italian depart- 
ments, which insure uniformity and have definite connotation for 
one who knows the country and its characteristics. Tarentum I 
have classed as Greek, although it was in Southern Italy: Greek 
was the language of the town even during the empire, and it seems 
never to have become latinized. In general, I have called towns 
by their Roman names: some larger cities, such as Bordeaux and 
Cadiz, I have given in their more familiar form. 

Of the unknowns, Cinna was born either in Cisalpine Gaul, or, 
according to Lawton, in Rome; Calvus was probably, but not 
certainly, of Roman birth, as was also Marcus Tullius Varro; 
Athens has, without any degree of proof, been claimed as the birth- 
place of Aulus Gellius. 1 Since the author of the Pervigilium 
Veneris is unknown (I can find no authority for Pater's Flavianus, 
and presume that he is purely fanciful) his place of birth remains 
also in darkness; strictly speaking, he should not be admitted here; 
but the poem is too great a masterpiece to rest unnoticed. Its 
writer is as truly an individual personality as is any man I have 
mentioned. It is absolutely impossible to obtain any information 
as to Petronius and Suetonius: personally, I believe Petronius to 
have been a Roman by birth, but I have no proof at all in the 
matter. Niebuhr thinks that he dates as late as Septimius Severus 
or even the Gordians; but surely his letter to Nero should be 
sufficient proof of the absurdity of that statement. 

Table B needs no comment; but I confess that I feel extremely 
diffident as to Table C. I have taken as the really great, Ennius, 
Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, 
Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid, Livy, Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, 
Persius, Martial, the Plinys, Quintilian, Tacitus, Juvenal, Apuleius, 
the author of the Pervigilium Veneris, and Ausonius. This is over 
55 per cent of the whole; but a closer estimate I dared not make. 
I myself should confine the very greatest writers to ten — Cicero, 
Caesar, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, Juvenal 
and Tacitus. But surely Plautus, if not Terence, has as good a 
right here as Ovid or Livy; and three of my own especial favorites, 

'The inclusion of these names would not make the least addition to Roman 
eminence. 
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Propertius, Apuleius, and the author of the Pervigilium are omitted, 
to say nothing of Petronius and Suetonius. On the whole, Table C 
as given is safest, though a few explanations must still be made, as 
to perhaps unseemly lacunae. 

Livius Andronicus owes his reputation rather to the fact that he 
is the first known writer in Latin than to any intrinsic merit. 
Naevius, although the fragments we possess of his work show a 
singular and haughty majesty, and though it is true that for a 
time after his death "obliti sunt Romai loquier lingua Latina," 
does not really belong in the same rank with the powerful and ludd 
Ennius. Cato was a writer of force and a somewhat narrow dignity; 
but it is as a writer that we least know him, and that he is least 
worthy of knowledge. Cornelius Nepos gives us an easily under- 
standable Latin; but he has no great talent. Calvus, the "doctus 
poeta," we know only through extrinsic mention and criticism; 
and we can hardly exalt him to the highest rank on the word of his 
personal friends. The same may be said of Gallus. Suetonius 
is fascinating and valuable; but he would be the last to claim any- 
thing more than the position of a cultured and brilliant gossip of 
the court. Claudianus, like Livius Andronicus, owes his fame to 
his position — this time the melancholy one of the last of the pagan 
authors. If some names perhaps expected are entirely absent — 
such as Hirtius, Silius Italicus, Eutropius, the authors of the Bellum 
civile and the Historiac Augustae — I can only plead, as in all this 
part of my work, a personal and therefore fallible judgment. 

As has been seen, then, the great bulk of the so-called Roman 
writers were provincials; it is worth our while, however, to discover 
to what extent they felt themselves citizens of the city or of their 
native towns; and to what extent also they displayed the char- 
acteristics of the locality which gave them birth. 

The lapses from the original Greek allusions in Plautus are 
purely Roman — a reference, for instance, to the Tarpeian Rock, 
or the Capitoline Jove. Terence, more polished and more imper- 
sonal than the "flat-footed" Umbrian, displays such slips much 
more rarely; an allusion to a Roman law or a gladiatorial combat, 
perhaps, but nothing more. Certainly there is nothing to call the 
mind to Carthage. 
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When we come to the Ciceronian age, matters change. Cicero 
speaks frequently of Arpinum. Catullus chose most of his friends 
from among trans-Padines. Varro Atacinus utterly ignored Rome 
to write of his loved Moselle, as David Gray of the Luggie. Publi- 
lius Syrus gained his name from his birthplace. 

In the Augustan age, Virgil's Eclogues give us the country of 
Lombardy rather than that of the Campagna; and if his alleged 
epitaph be not spurious, Mantua was his first thought when he 
lay near death. Horace's Sabine farm is as famous as Cicero's 
villas; in his allusions to his father, he shows sometimes a feeling 
almost as filial for his native town. I do not think it only fancy 
which traces in Tibullus and Propertius a country background not 
Roman; and the mere fact that so much of Tibullus' scenery 
especially is rural, points to origin in a village. Ovid, who has told 
us more about himself than any other of these men, is eager to avow 
his nativity: "Sulmo mihi patria est." Livy's provincialism was 
so marked that by it he gained the epithet "Patavinus," just as 
the elegant Petronius was nicknamed "Arbiter." 

When we come to the Spaniards, the subjective feeling of differ- 
ence from the Romans is still more marked. Seneca not only took 
an interest in his native Corduba, but sent for and almost adopted 
his nephew Lucan. Martial even went back to Bibilis, though, to 
tell the truth, he was bored to death there. To return to Italy, 
Juvenal (in all probability it was the poet himself) dedicated a tablet 
at Aquinum. Apuleius' style is unmistakably African; Ausonius 
is practically a Frenchman in feeling. 

Many of these men needed no avowal or profession to proclaim 
their origin. Plautus, Livy, Juvenal: there is a sort of family 
likeness in them, which becomes heavy-handed humor in the first, 
sober conscientiousness in the second, moral indignation in the last. 
Cornelius Nepos, Persius, the Plinys — they, too, are all Northern 
Italians, with that touch of rustic stolidity that may reveal itself 
as painstaking history or science, patient academic satire, or cold 
impersonality (as in the rather despicable younger Pliny). Proper- 
tius and Catullus are "sports," in the botanical sense, as are all 
poets who die too young : each poured out his life in a tragic passion, 
wasted on a light and worthless woman; each lived the feverish 
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days of a debauched high society; and if the possession of perhaps 
the greatest genius of any recorded here will not excuse Catullus' 
divergence from type, then let us remember that he was born in 
the city of Romeo. 

The three greatest of the Spaniards — Seneca, Lucan, and Mar- 
tial — might be natives of Madrid today. Trucklers to the high and 
mighty, boastfully proud, but cowards under pressure, ready to 
turn state's evidence for an inducement: they represent all the 
worst traits of Spanish character; but they have, too, the Spaniard's 
quick wit, his fiery ardor, his perfect urbanity. 

The partial explanation of a good deal of the foregoing characteri- 
zation depends, it is true, on the passing of time. The harsh and 
rude Latin of Livius Andronicus and Naevius gradually gained 
polish, until it "o'erleaped itself, and fell on the other" side. Still, 
it is more than mere coincidence that suddenly brought into promi- 
nence in the time of Nero a group of brilliant Spanish writers, who 
rushed like a meteor through the sky of Latin literature, without 
predecessors or successors; that gave birth to an entire African 
school, florid and sonorous, which culminated in the Latin writers 
of Christianity; that little by little widened the provincial horizon, 
until after the accession of Augustus not a single writer of Roman 
birth appears except the insignificant Velleius Paterculus, and 
after him not one. Even the prolific and indefatigable Cisalpine 
Gaul — in fact, all Italy — becomes silent after Hadrian; and what 
writing there is is being done in Transalpine Gaul, Asia, and Africa. 
But, allowing for all the changes in government; the accessions of 
imperial property, bringing hitherto foreign lands into the' empire; 
external and particularly Greek influences (the " Graeculus esuriens" 
came in when the Graecus went out); the distractions of civil war: 
accounting for everything, yet the absolute literary poverty of the 
city of Rome remains pitiably evident. 

What was the cause of that poverty? Was Rome incapable 
of independent literary achievement? Was her genius wholly 
military and political ? That is the common answer: but the fact 
that two such writers as Caesar and Lucretius sprang from her loins 
is sufficient proof that Rome could well mother a literary genius. 
It was not for nothing that the Latin written by these two is the 
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purest in existence. Was it that she gave her attention to a foreign 
language and literature to the exclusion and detriment of her own ? 
Hardly that, for the great writers of Greek under the Roman 
dominion— men like Plutarch and Ludan — were born in Greek 
countries, ignorant of Latin; and the fashion which arose in the 
later empire of preferring the older to the newer tongue, so that 
Marcus Aurelius, for instance wrote almost entirely in Greek, came 
too late to have any influence on a final result. The true answer 
lies, I think, in an inspection from another point of view of Table A. 

The Roman authors given there are, a dramatist, producing 
fabtdae togatae and tragedy of the old school; a writer of treatises; 
a satirist; two military historians (with apologies to Caesar for 
the company in which he is thus put) ; and a didactic poet. Let us 
turn now to Cisalpine Gaul, the most prolific of the provinces. 
Here we find, again, a comedian and a minor historian, belonging, 
like those of Rome, to an early period, when the city was still the 
great and dominant influence: but then come the finest lyrist of 
Latin literature; its greatest epic poet; its best elegist; its first 
constructive historian; two satirists in the later style, one of them 
the greatest of all; its best scientific writer (so good that I have 
included him here) ; and its most polished letter-writer after Cicero. 

Here is the crux of the matter. The Roman character was 
inherently didactic: Cato, Lucilius, Lucretius, felt their convic- 
tions heavy upon them and were impelled to proselyte their world. 
It is the accident of a mighty genius that made of Lucretius' defense 
of Epicureanism a sublime philosophy expressed in a noble and 
sometimes an almost godlike form. Even to those who cannot 
agree with Lucretius' views, his poem has a peculiarly majestic 
impressiveness; to those few of us who are his disciples, it bears a 
glory almost of divinity. Didactic, however, it essentially and 
unalterably is. 

There are left only Caesar and Naevius; for every age and every 
land has its Velleius Paterculus. Caesar, I think we may grant, 
would have written well in Choctaw. It is my belief that there 
was little typically Roman about his genius; that, however, is a 
matter for consideration and discussion elsewhere. In any event 
the general inclination of his writing is toward the group just 
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mentioned; it is necessarily argumentative and didactic from the 
very character of his subject and the peculiarity of his position at 
the time. Naevius represents the second impulse of early Latin 
literature, the tendency toward realistic comedy — for realism, as 
in the eighteenth century in England and the nineteenth in France, 
always accompanies a didactic and rationalistic attitude. Yet from 
another aspect he gives also the key to the decline of the really 
Roman literature; for nearly all his comedies are translations or 
adaptations from the Greek. 

That Greek impulse, which checked before maturity all the 
Roman tendencies and adaptabilities; which turned the minds 
of the Romans toward polish on the one hand, and lyric emotion on 
the other; which made invectives of the satires, epics of the didactic 
poems, elegies of the rustic choruses, utterly changed the trend of 
Roman writing. It was analogous to the forcing of our civiliza- 
tion upon the negroes. The Romans never had a chance to develop 
their own natural bent, but were forced to adopt instead an alien 
style and viewpoint. 

But, unfortunately, the Roman mind was unbending and hard 
to change; it was one thing to bring the horse to water, via the 
Greek colonies of Southern Italy, and quite another thing to make 
him drink. He hobbled along for a while, and then dropped by the 
wayside: and the rest of Italy took up his burden. 

For, by some strange unlikeness which makes us almost believe 
in the Trojan legend, the genius of exterior Italy, especially to the 
north in Cisalpine Gaul, was quite capable of absorbing and incor- 
porating with itself the new hellenized Latin literature which Rome 
could no longer expound. For a while the two — Rome and the 
rest of Italy — went side by side; then Cisalpine Gaul, Southern 
Italy, and even the country around Rome gradually gained upon 
the mother city; until finally when Spain and Transalpine Gaul and 
Asia and Africa became capable of taking up the burden and the 
glory, they found ready for them a full-grown literature, splendidly 
Italian, but having little in common with Rome itself except its lan- 
guage. The connecting link was the country around the capital, 
from which came Sallust, Tibullus, Ovid, and Tacitus; but there 
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is significance in the fact that the glory of Rome is Caesar and 
Lucretius, that of Cisalpine Gaul, Virgil and Catullus. 

There is, of course, another connection: every one of these men 
lived in Rome, took part in her affairs, knew her thoroughly; some, 
like Cicero, are vitally connected with her history. But they are 
nevertheless provincials, who took their literary bent from some 
obscure parent in Umbria or Apulia. 

It may be said, finally, that all this discussion is a curiosity of 
worthless pedantry; that it leads to nothing and has no practical 
bearing, since Rome nevertheless was "mistress and mother" of 
the world, and could claim as her own whatever her children brought 
to her feet. That is true; and yet there is much in Latin literature, 
as related to and alienated from Roman life and thought, that can 
be explained only by this remarkable paradox. As the iron walls 
of empire fell, and objects could be seen in their nakedness, the real 
trend of Latin literature after that first frustrated spring became 
manifest. In such poems as the Pervigilium Veneris, in prose like 
that of Apuleius, we have the forerunners and the faint prophecy 
of the literature of the Romance countries of today. 
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CICERO'S POLITICAL SYMPATHIES 



By H. V. Canter 
The University of Illinois 



There is no purpose to open here in detail the question of Cicero's 
career as a public man. That has been amply done, both to his 
advantage and to his disadvantage, by editors, biographers, and 
historians. It will be sufficient to follow in a general way the 
changes in criticism of Cicero as a man and statesman, particu- 
larly the change from the extremely unfavorable criticism by 
German scholars of fifty years ago, and to note some of the more 
recent discussions which bring us to what is probably not far from 
a final estimate of his life and character. Even such a limited 
review as this would scarcely seem justifiable were it not for the 
fact that Cicero is read every year by a new generation of students, 
and the further fact that usually only those parts are read — a few 
of the orations and letters — f rom which the least favorable view of 
Cicero is obtained, and from which students, sometimes teachers 
also, carry away wrong impressions. Added to this is the considera- 
tion that the earlier and partial criticism referred to, which went 
so many years unchallenged, is still felt and occasionally echoed in 
handbooks on Roman history and literature. 

Antique criticism of Cicero as a public man is partly favorable, 
partly hostile, differing in this respect from the unanimous verdict 
which proclaimed him as an orator disertissime Hamuli nepotum. 
Specially favorable is the estimate of Velleius (2 . 66) and Quintilian 
(xii. 1. 16). Favorable and yet discriminating are the words of 
Livy (Frag. lib. cxx) given at the conclusion of his account of 
Cicero's death: "si quis tamen virtutibus vitia pensarit, vir 
magnus, acer, memorabilis fuit, et in cuius laudes persequendas 
Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit." Judging from the dearth of 
instances in which Cicero is mentioned by his contemporaries, one 
might conclude that his public acts had been such as to cause them 
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to withhold their admiration. But Cicero's case is not unique. 
It is possible to cite many instances where an author, for reasons 
not easily discovered, is either inadequately dealt with or passed 
unnoticed by the writers of his day. Nor is it surprising that 
after Cicero's death the political descendants of the parties of 
Pompey and Caesar should have exerted their efforts to prejudice 
the memory of the great orator. In later Roman times little con- 
cern was exercised about Cicero as a statesman. Coming down to 
the time of the Renaissance it is apparent that the unbounded 
admiration felt for Cicero as a stylist (cf. Zielinski, Cicero im 
Wandel der Jakrhunderte, Leipzig, 1908) made impossible at that 
time, and for generations of later scholars, any careful and critical 
estimate of his personal character and political career. This 
influence together with the importance attached to Cicero's politi- 
cal and philosophical writings preceding and following the period 
of the French Revolution paved the way for that blind adulation 
of Cicero found in the writings of Middleton, Trollope, and Niebuhr, 
a point of view which today seems as untenable and quite as irritat- 
ing as the criticism which a little later went to the opposite pole. 

It was inevitable, however, that the lavish and undiscriminating 
homage paid Cicero by these admirers should evoke against him a 
series of bitter criticisms. These are represented by the extreme 
views of Drumann and 'Mommsen, which were directly responsible 
for the succeeding long period during which Cicero was greatly 
undervalued not only as a public man but as an author. 
Drumann's estimate (Gesch. Rams, VI, §ii2f.) seems today 
much more like a caricature than serious criticism. In it Cicero 
is charged with want of respect for justice and truth, lack of 
patriotism, selfishness, cowardice, vindictiveness — so many bad 
qualities that it would seem impossible for him to have possessed a 
single admirable trait of character. Mommsen {Roman Hist., 
Bk. V, chap, v) in a pointed and malicious sketch, while taking 
the pains to adduce scarcely an instance in support of his views 
pronounces him a "notorious political trimmer," who gave alle- 
giance now to the democrats, at times to Pompey, and at times to 
the aristocrats, a man who loaned his services as an advocate to 
every man of influence, without distinction of person or party. 
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The first significant reaction against the influence of these 
detractors is observable in the brilliant work of Boissier (Cictron 
et ses amis, Paris, 1884). In general this author follows the 
historical method in studying the political phenomena of Cicero's 
day as against the severely judicial method which would look at 
facts as simple and unrelated. Not only does he give an estimate 
of Cicero's character and political acts which later critics have 
indorsed as admirably just, but he suggests with considerable 
plausibility that the unfriendly attitude of German critics is due 
to their isolation in academic pursuits, and that their lack of 
experience in public affairs has unfitted them for sympathetic 
review of Cicero's political career. He says (p. 26) : 

One who has lived a witness to practical affairs, in the midst of the workings 
of political parties, is better enabled to understand the sacrifices which are 
demanded of a public man by the exigencies of the moment. On the other 
hand one is prone to harshness in judgment when he measures such a man's 
conduct solely by rigid theories [formulated in seclusion and untried in actual 
life. 

The very opposite reason, a more intimate knowledge of political 
life and its exigencies, is made to account for the greater sympathy 
manifested toward Cicero in England and in France. Boissier is 
doubtless confirmed in this belief, as to his own country at least, 
by a truth expressed in a later work (La conjuration de Catilina, 
Paris, 1905), viz., that in the history of no other country is to be 
found so much that gives illumination to the political situation at 
Rome in the time of the Republic as is observable in the temper 
and behavior of the body politic in France. Further, Boissier 
deprecates the misleading way in which Drumann and Mommsen 
made microscopic search of Cicero's frank and unguarded corre- 
spondence — never intended for publication (cf. ad. Att. i. 9.1; 
i. 16.8) — and accepting the statements found there as indicative 
of the author's settled political conviction and practice, drew up 
against him the most serious charges of insincerity, duplicity, and 
inconsistency. 

Perhaps no work has done more to bring about a fairer estimate 
of Cicero than that of Tyrrell-Purser (Correspondence of Cicero, 
London, 1885). It constitutes easily the most extensive apology 
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for Cicero that has appeared, and has a special claim on our 
attention by reason of the authors' long and exhaustive study of 
Cicero's life and writings. The editing and arranging in chronologi- 
cal sequence of every letter in the collection not only gives an inti- 
mate and accurate knowledge of the facts extending over a period 
of twenty-five years, but puts the editors in a position to draw con- 
clusions far more intelligently than any partial study could do. 
By means of quotations from the letters, summaries are given of 
the evidence which, in the judgment of the editors, vindicates 
Cicero's character and motives at many points where previously 
misapprehended or deliberately misrepresented. Noteworthy is 
the evidence presented which defends Cicero in his relations with 
the democratic faction in his early career, his subsequent attitude 
toward the Triumvirs, and his choice of sides in the civil war. The 
first of these constitutes the gravamen of Mommsen's charge, as 
also that of Beesly (Catiline, Chdius, and Tiberius, London, 1878) 
and of Pretor (Letters of Cicero to Atticus, London, 1891). Recently 
the orations also, those delivered prior to the year 63, have been 
examined with a view to ascertaining their bearing on Cicero's 
early political tendencies. Heinze (Abh. der kgl. slicks. Gesell- 
schqft der Wissensch., Leipzig, 1909) maintains that the speeches 
up to the time of the consulate present on Cicero's part a firm and 
constant adhesion to the principles of the moderate optimates. 
Bardt (Ber. phil. Wochenschr., April, 1910) in a review of Heinze's 
conclusions seeks to show, however, that in these speeches there is 
found support of the popular party, notably the speech for the 
Manilian Law, representing a case undertaken by Cicero in direct 
sympathy with the popular party and to win the favor of Pompey. 
In no small measure the more favorable judgment of Cicero 
which obtains among German scholars today is due to Aly (Cicero, 
sein Leben und seine Schriften, Berlin, 1891). While admitting 
Cicero's failures of character Aly condemns the attempt of historians 
to belittle a great man's life by the bringing forward of petty and 
irrelevant incidents and allowing these to prejudice the more 
favorable conclusions which would result if facts were put in their 
right perspective. These attempts he denounces as revealing, 
not the scientific spirit of the investigator, but the malicious 
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curiosity of one seeking material to support a preconceived theory. 
However, Aly's work is disappointing in certain particulars. It 
does not give that clear and detailed examination of Cicero's 
political acts that we should naturally expect. It shows a too 
obvious attempt to explain his acts as those of a hero rather than 
to let the letters speak for themselves and lead to whatever con- 
clusion they will. There is no discussion of the legal questions 
involved in the conviction and execution of the Catiline conspira- 
tors. Moreover, the letters to Atticus, the fountain-source for 
grave charges, are not examined and discussed with necessary 
fulness. And while it does add to our sympathy for Cicero to say 
that it was the great misfortune of his life that he ever began a 
political career, it does not meet political issues that a biographer 
should stand ready to meet and explain. 

Schmidt (Der Briefwechsel des M. Tullius Cicero, Leipzig, 1893) 
regards Boissier's reproach against German scholars as not unde- 
served, maintaining that there is not only need of a change in 
criticism, but that as a consequence of larger political experience 
in Germany evidences of such a change are already at hand. 
He says (p. 18): 

The greater part of his [Cicerofe] modern German critics, especially 
Drumann and Mommsen, in their work resemble pathologists rather than 
historians. We indulge the hope, however, that, inasmuch as the German 
people have at least begun to put off the swaddling clothes of political life, the 
severe and unjust estimates of Cicero which emanated ex cathedra in a time 
of political stagnation will no longer find utterance, especially since in political 
matters of real importance the last decades have brought about views wholly 
different from the purely theoretical ones of earlier days. It seems to me 
necessary, therefore, that from the ban and burden of these old verdicts we 
again raise ourselves to a just estimate of the great orator and patriot. 

The same author says even more emphatically (ZeUschr. fiir das 
Gymnasialwesen, 1896, p. 84) : 

In opposition to this [Drumann 's view] it is high time for us to give funda- 
mental revision to our entire conception of the personality of Cicero, especially 
our impression of his career as a statesman in the light of the thorough investi- 
gation in his correspondence which has been made and is now being made, to 
the end that first of all our teachers in the Gymnasia, then our entire youth, 
may have before them an objective likeness of this remarkable man, who not 
only as an orator and stylist towered above the men of his day, but who in a 
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time of sensuality and low aims remained true to high moral character, and 
devoted to certain ideals for which he shed his own blood. 

Schmidt's work is a careful examination and arrangement in 
chronological order of one hundred seventeen letters of the cor- 
respondence, covering the years 51-44 B.C., from Cicero's procon- 
sulate in Cilicia to Caesar's murder. At the time of publication it 
was the author's intention to make a like study of the letters pre- 
vious to the proconsulate and those written after Caesar's death. 
But from the part already covered he concludes that writers on 
Roman history have examined Cicero's correspondence very 
superficially; that a study of the letters in their proper order and 
relation shows that Cicero's political acts are not only compre- 
hensible but exhibit definite purpose and plans; that despite weak- 
nesses he held true to his ideal of a constitutional state; that his 
writings on political science and philosophy are in harmony with 
his public career far more than is ordinarily conceded, and that 
these writings are not mere attempts at authorship but the utter- 
ances of a man striving toward high ideals and inward peace. 

Beebe {Die Haltung Cicero's beim Ausbruch des Bilrgerkrieges, 
Zurich, 1900) gives an exhaustive historical-psychological study of 
Cicero's political movements and choice of sides at the beginning 
of the civil war. It is just here that his reputation has been most 
bitterly assailed. Beebe thinks that the truth lies between the 
views expressed by Drumann and Mommsen and those of Aly and 
Schmidt. This is practically the conclusion reached by Tyrrell — 
that Cicero followed Pompey as leader of the Optimates and the 
one man in whom he saw any hope for a restored republic; that 
it was the weakness and selfishness of Pompey and his party that 
made Cicero hesitate to join them, while nothing short of a change 
in his nature could have made it possible for Cicero in honor 
to follow Caesar. Beebe's investigation, however, adds nothing 
essential to the results reached in the clear and convincing examina- 
tion of the same period by Tyrrell, with which work the author 
seems unfamiliar, or which, at any rate, is not mentioned. The 
general conclusions are: that much of Cicero's patriotism was born 
of the desire to win personal honor and the esteem of his contempo- 
raries; that notwithstanding his self-seeking he strove to serve the 
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welfare of the state; that we expect much of Cicero and accuse in 
him much that we readily condone in others who stood on a lower 
moral level than he; that no statesman of that time or of the 
present could pass unscathed through such a fiery test as Cicero 
has made for himself by leaving us in his letters an authentic 
record of those passing thoughts and mental waverings which reveal 
a man's weaknesses, however good his intentions and noble his 
ideals. 

In a paper by Ruth E. Messenger {Cicero's Correspondence as an 
Evidence of his Political Sympathies), submitted as a thesis for the 
A.M. degree at the University of Illinois, June, 191 1, an inde- 
pendent examination is made of the entire question of Cicero's 
public life. The plan of Miss Messenger's work and its conclusions 
can be given only in a general way. One chapter is devoted to a 
study of the nature and value of the evidence found in the letters, 
showing that the evidence is not to be regarded as scientific or 
organized. A second considers the comparative value of the 
speeches and letters as evidence, particularly that based on utter- 
ances in both upon the same subject. It is shown that the state- 
ments contained in the letters are the correct ones (because Cicero 
is not speaking here as an advocate), except in those cases — and 
they not infrequent — in which Cicero was self-deceived. Then 
follows a study of the letters in chronological order with a discus- 
sion of every act of political significance therein recorded. The 
most important conclusion reached is that "Cicero's career was 
consistently that of a constitutionalist." This position is main- 
tained with vigor and in great detail and as the only rational 
basis on which may be explained Cicero's relations with Pompey, 
Caesar, and Octavius. 

It is apparent from the number and importance of the investiga- 
tions passed in review that there has come about a complete reversal 
of verdict in Cicero's favor, and a more general recognition of the 
fact that those very qualities which unfitted him to be a successful 
politician were the ones which fitted him so peculiarly to be a past 
master in the interpretation and transmission of antique culture 
and formal refinement. 
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THE USE OF THE OMEN IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 



By Samuel Grant Ouphant 
Grove City College 



We shall consider the omen only in that sense of the term which 
the Roman regarded as its literal meaning. The early form of 
the word is attested by Varro to have been osmen, which he derives 
from os, oris, "the mouth." (See Varro L.L. vi. 76 — omen quod 
ex ore primum elotum est, osmen dictum, and vii. 97 — osmen, e quo 
s extritum.) Festus, 195, agrees with this etymology and explains 
the term thus: quod fit ore augurium, quod non avibus aliove modo 
fit. To the Roman etymologist the word signified simply an augury 
from that which was spoken. Such is the usage also of the clas- 
sical writers, e.g., Livy Praef.; Quintilian v. 7, 35; Horace Odes, 
iv. 5, 13; Vergil Aen. ii. 190; etc. 

The Roman omen thus corresponds to the Greek icXqS&v or 
fflm* the augural function of which was known even in the Homeric 
times. Thus in <r> 117, the /c\r)8a>v is the auspicious words spoken 
by the suitors in vss. n 2-16. Again in T 100 ff., Odysseus prays 
for a 4>4m from men or a repass from Zeus. Zeus thunders and a 
woman grinding at a mill utters the <fynM (vss. n 2-19), whereupon 
the hero rejoices in the /c\r)8d>v (vs. 120) and the thunder. The 
identity of the /ckyS&v and the 4>VM is established also from 
Sophocles' Elect. 1109 *• *&& fr° m Herodotus, v. 72. 

Pausanias (ix. 11. 7) tells us of the oracle of the *Xi?&foe9 at 
Smyrna, and also (vii. 22. 2 f.) of that of Hermes Agoraios at 
Pharai in Achaia. Those that consulted the latter put their ques- 
tions to the god and then left the temple with their fingers in 
their ears. At a certain distance from the shrine they removed 
these, and the first words they chanced to hear were the reply of 
the oracle. 

We may further identify the popular belief in the omen and the 
*Xi?&»i> with that of the Hebrew in what he so picturesquely termed 
Bat Kol, "the daughter of the voice." Farrar has described this 
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as "the mysterious power of words to work their own fulfilment 
as one of the laws of destiny." 

We may, then, describe the omen as a "prophecy in miniature." 
An examination of our collection enables us to make a threefold 
division. 

The majority of the omens in Plautus belong to that class 
which we may term tychaic. These are essentially accidental, 
fortuitous in nature. They are spoken by chance, without augural 
intent. One of the finest examples in Latin literature is that in 
the Confessions of Augustine (viii. n, 29), in which he tells how 
after the preaching of Ambrose and the study of Paul had opened 
his mind to higher thoughts and quickened his seared conscience 
he chanced to hear an artless child singing the refrain " Tolle, lege; 
tolle, lege" and how this prompted him to take up the Book and 
read. He became a new man in consequence of the omen. 

An illustrative example is found in Amph. 718-22: 

SO. Amphitruo speraui ego istam tibi parturam filium 
Verumnon est puero grauida. AM. Quidigitur? 
SO. Insania. 

Whereupon Alcumena interrupts: 

Equidem sana sum et deos quaeso, ut salua pariam filium: 
Verum tu malum magnum habebis, si hie suom omcium facit: 
Ob istuc omen, ominator, capies quod te condecet. 

The instance is interesting and instructive. Consider the per- 
sonality, the physical condition, and the intense earnestness of 
Alcumena. She is quick to detect the evil omen that lies in the 
coarse jest of the unwitting Sosia and straightway strives to avert 
it by prayer to the gods for that against which the omen was directed 
and by threatening the ominator. The design of the latter act was 
doubtless to bring the will of him that had uttered the ominous 
words into harmony and participation with her own in imploring 
the gods to inhibit the power of the words from working their 
fulfilment. 

Similar is the omen of Most. 464. Tranio has asked his master 
whether he has touched the doors of the haunted house. Theo- 
propides asks in reply how he could have knocked without touching 
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them. Then Tranio says: Occidisti hercle omnis tuos — an omen 
surely ominous enough to warrant his master's imprecation: 
Di te deaeque omnis fazint cum istoc omine. 

The averting prayer is here blended with the imprecation and 
formally lost in it. 

As the familiar story of Romulus and Remus shows that an 
auspicium can be made void by a later and superior one, so Cos. 
410 f . shows that the same is true of an omen. 

Cur omen iwihi 
Vituperat? 

So asks Olympio, who had slapped Chalinus in the face and 
sought to justify the act by saying 

Quia Iuppiter iussit meus. 

Chalinus had returned the compliment with his fists with over- 
whelming effect, 

Quia iussit haec Iuno mea. 

He thus vitiated the omen by his superior fisticuffs but also form- 
ally by naming a more powerful backer. Lysidamus and Cleo- 
strata, his wife, are the Iuppiter and Iuno in question, and the 
hen-pecked husband laments that his house will continue a gyne- 
cocracy as long as he lives. 

Besides the method of averting an omen by an appeal to a higher 
power to inhibit the self-fulfilling power of the ominous words, the 
omen may be diverted to another. 

In Merc. 135, as Acanthio runs up in haste, Charinus, his 
master, asks Quod est negoti ? Acanthio replies : Periimus. Chari- 
nus would divert the evil omen, in part at least, to others: 
Principium inimicis dato. 

In Asin. 38, we have another method of averting or diverting 
an omen. Libanus, alarmed at his master's mention of the mill, 
a frequent punishment for refractory slaves, entreats him thus: 
Teque obsecro hercle, ut quae locutu's despuas. 

This is not the place to consider the supposed potency of human 
spittle in European folklore, but we may cite as an apposite 
parallel to this passage the words of Seneca (Cons, ad Marciam 
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ix. 4) : Quis non } si admoncatur, ut cogitei (sc. de exilio, egestate, 
luctu), tanquam dirum omen respuat et in capita inimicorum abire 
ilia iubeat? This diversion of the omen to one's enemies may be 
implied in the entreaty of Libanus. If human spittle is potent 
enough, as may be inferred from Capt. 553, to overcome the malign 
power of epilepsy, it would not seem irrational to suppose it could 
overcome and inhibit also the malign power in words of evil omen. 
It was so easy unwittingly to speak words that might appear 
ominous to another that it is not surprising that in some instances 
a mere injunction, more or less earnest yet more or less conven- 
tional also, to speak words of happier import should be deemed 
sufficient. So in Asin. 745 Argyrippus exclaims Benedicitel to 
Leonida and Libanus, the former of whom has just said: 
De argento si mater tua sciat, ut sit factum. 

Similarly in Aid. 787, when Euclio mentions his ill luck, Lyconides 
replies: Bono animo's, benedict. So in Cos. 346, when Olympio 
asks: Quid si sors aliter quam uoles euenerit? Lysidamus replies: 
Benedict: dis sum fretus, deos sperabimus. In Rud. 337, we have 
another instance. In reply to Trachalio's greeting, Salue, Ampc- 
lisca: Quid agis to? she says, Aetatem hand malam male. There- 
upon he bids her Melius ominare. 

In Merc. 881, Charinus, setting forth from home and country, 
considers the mention of black clouds, storm-troubled waves, etc., 
by Eutychus as an omen which it would be impious for him to 
disregard. He shows us another way to inhibit the power of 
ominous words, as he changes his plan and pursues another course 
favored by wind, wave, and sky. 

Of all the omens in Plautus the one that would make the 
strongest appeal to his audience with its love of ribald jest and 
fescennine fun, is that in Merc. 272 S. It is a good specimen of its 
kind, but happily, the vulgar av0€/ca<rr6TT)<: of that age is not 
reproducible in the best literature of the present. 

The tychaic omen is not always an augury of ill in Plautus. 
In Epid. 396, Periphanes asks, Quid fit? Apoecides replies, Di 
deaeque te adiuuant. The former exclaims, Omen placet, and the 
latter remarks: 

Quin omini omnis suppetunt res prosperae. 
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After Chalinus in the Casina has lost at the lots he overhears 
the plans of Olympio and Lysidamus and, seeing his chance to 
wrest victory from defeat, exclaims in glee (vss. 509 f .) : 

Nostra omnia lis est: pulcre praeuortar uiros. 
Nostra omine it dies: iam uicti uicimus. 

Though the figure here was probably suggested by the impera- 
torial auspices, the word omen was justified as the augury was 
drawn from that which had been said and heard. 

A second class of omens consists of those that we may call 
onomastic, as they are derived from proper names. In these the 
fortuitous element may or may not be present. Among all branches 
of the Indo-European folk many names of good omen have been 
given to children in the fond hope that these names might somehow 
have the power of working out their fulfilment, that they might 
prove to be prophecies in miniature of the later f ortune or character 
of the bearer. Ausonius has expressed the notion in one of his 
Epigrams (41, Peiper): 

Nam diuinare est, nomen componere, quod sit 
Fortunae et morum, uel necis indicium. 

A popular proverb expresses it more concisely — 
Bonum nomen, bonum omen. 

The weight attached to such names is attested by Cicero (Dc 
div. i. 45, 102) as follows: 

In lustranda colonia ab eo, qui earn deduceret, et cum imperator ezercitum, 
censor populum lustraret, bonis nominibus qui hostias ducerent eligebantur. 
Quod idem in dilectu consules observant, ut primus miles fiat bono nomine. 

Cicero has given us the two best-known instances of the ono- 
mastic omen in Latin literature. One 1 tells how Paullus drew from 
the words Persa periit, spoken by his little daughter with reference 
to her pet puppy, a happy omen of his victory at Pydna and the 
early death of King Perseus. 

The other 3 tells of the huckster crying his figs imported from 
the Carian town Caunus as M. Crassus was embarking his army 
at Brundisium. The cry Cauneas! was interpreted by the super- 

1 De div. i. 46, 103. 

• Ibid., u. 40, 84; cf. Plin. N.H. xv. 19. 21, 83. 
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stitious as Cave ne east and the disastrous result of the expedition 

confirmed them in their interpretation. 

Plautus gives us a good example of the onomastic omen in 

Bacch. 2835.: 

Adeon me fuisse fungum ut qui rLLi crederem, 
Quom me ipsum nomen eius Archidemides 
Clamaret dempturum esse, siquid crederem ? 

Nicobulus now interprets the name Archidemides, then pro- 
nounced at Rome .dr&idemides, as signifying "one that embezzles 
(demere) from the money-box (area)" a name that should have 
been ominous enough to deter him from intrusting his gold to the 
man that bore it. He reminds us of Scipio's reproach (vid. Liv. 
xxviii. 28) of his soldiers for having followed a dux abominandi 
nominis, Atrius Umber, whose name De Quincey cleverly charac- 
terized as "a pleonasm of darkness." 

Another good example is found in Pers. 623 ff. Here Saturio's 
daughter, now a pretended Arabian captive, is offered for sale to 
the greedy leno Dordalio. He inquires, Quid nomen tibist? She 
replies, Lucridei nomen in patriafuit. Thereupon Toxilus, who is 
egging on the prospective purchaser, remarks: 

Nomen atque omen quantiuis iamst preti: qum tu hanc emis ? 

These two passages show us something also of the skill and 
mastery of detail that Plautus sometimes displays in adapting his 
Greek originals to a Roman audience. Of course, neither of the 
names Archidemides or Loucridis 1 would convey to a Greek aught 
of the notion that the paronomasia of Plautus makes it convey 
to a Roman. Hence it is clearly demonstrable that the omen is 
an independent addition in each instance to his sources. 

The Greeks, too, were fond of finding such hidden omens in 
proper names. A familiar instance is that in Aeschylus (Agam. 
681 ff.) where the chorus wonders who with such aptness, with 
such prescience of the doom, gave name to Helen, who has proved 
i\evavs 7 iXav&pos, IXeVToXi?, which Browning renders "Ship's hell, 
Man's hell, City's hell." 

In our next two omens in Plautus it is clear that each was a 

1 The name in the Greek original was undoubtedly Aotptilt or its dialectic 
variant AovicpiMf, "a Locrian woman." 
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part of the Greek original, as neither would have any point in 
Latin. One of these is in Pseud. 712: 
PS. Quisisticest? CA. Charinus. PS. Euge, iam x<*p** rotfry «-<h£. 

The trickster that gave his name to the play draws a happy omen 
from the name of Charinus. It is augural of the gratitude (x*P L<; ) 
that that one will owe him for the furtherance of his schemes. 
Here the Greek original defied translation into Latin. 

Another instance is to be found in Asin. 374, where it is loosely 
termed an auspicium. The plan has been adopted that a slave, 
Leonida, shall personate Saurea, the major-domo, to whom the 
money for the asses is to be paid. Leonida admonishes Libanus, 
his fellow-slave and principal in the plot, not to be offended if, 
while acting the part of Saurea, he should slap him in the face. 
Libanus has no relish for such treatment and replies: 

Hercle uero tu cauebis ne me attingas, si sapis, 
Ne hodie malo cum auspicio nomen commutaueris. 

What can there be of ominous import in assuming the name Saurea ? 
The only suggestion in the commentators is that made by Colerus 
in the sixteenth century, that Saurea suggests Taurea, a lash of 
rawhide. This has been discarded for more than three centuries, 
as the edition of Gronovius was the last to indorse it. The present 
writer, in a note in Classical Philology, V, 503 ff., has contended 
that this omen was in the Greek original, the Onagos of Demophilus, 
where Saurea would at once suggest o-avpa, "lizard." He has 
shown that all the lizards of Greece are marked with stripes or 
spots upon back or sides, or both. Hence the meaning of Libanus 
is: "Take care not to touch me, lest I make a real saurian of you 
with the stripes, or spots, I'll give you." He will make him as 
striped or spotted as a lizard. The paronomastic omen could no 
more be translated into Latin than could that from the name of 
Charinus in the Pseudolus above. An apposite analogue is found 
in Herondas iii. 89, 

dXX* hrrlp tiSprjs TottaXdrepoi xoXXy, 

describing the laggard schoolboy after the teacher's floggings. 

The third class of omens consists of those that we may call 
prophylactic, as they are spoken to anticipate and forestall possible 
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evil tychaic omens. This class consists mainly of more or less 
stereotyped formulas. The locus dassicus relative to their observ- 
ance among the Romans is Cicero De div. i. 45, 102: 

Neque solum deorum voces Pythagorei observitaverunt, sed ctiam homi- 
num quae vocant omina. Quae maiores nostri quia valere censebant, iddroo 
omnibus rebus agendis: "Quod bonum, faustum, felix, fortunatumque esset" 
praefabantur, rebusque divinis quae publice fierent, ut "faverent Unguis" 
imperabatur inque feriis imperandis ut "litibus et iurgiis se abstinerent." 

According to the received traditions such formulas were in offi- 
cial use in the early days of the kingdom, as at the time of the 
contio after the death of Romulus (Livy, i. 17) and at the proclama- 
tion of the plan of Tullus of incorporating the people of Alba Longa 
with that of Rome (id., 1, 28). 

To this type belongs the housewarming formula found in Trin. 
40 f ., where Callicles takes possession of the house purchased from 

Lesbonicus: 

Vt nobis haec habitatio 
Bona fausta felix fortunataque eueniat. 

Eunomia in Aul. 147, repeats the formula of good omen fre- 
quently used in introducing announcements: 

Quod tibi sempiternum salutare sit. 

Lyconides in the same play, 787-88, presents another introduc- 
tory formula: 

Quae res tibi et gnatae tuae 

Bene feliciterque uortat. 

In Poen. 16, we have a stated, abbreviated form for introducing 

edicts, etc.: 

Bonum factum esse. 

Closely akin to such formulaic omens is the use of euphemistic 
expressions to avoid mention of a word that would suggest an evil 
omen. Thus, in Poen. 1085, Hanno says siquid me fuat to avoid 
the ill-omened mention of death. This recurs again in the form 
siquid eo fuerit, spoken by Callicles in Trin. 157. In 291, below, 
Philto uses the phrase ad pluris instead of ad mortuos, to avoid the 
same evil omen. Such euphemisms are common in Indo-European 
literature from the vedic times to the present day. They are 
prophylactic omens. 
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So rich is Plautus in the lore of omens. His extant works may 
be said, indeed, to be a thesaurus of such lore, containing as they 
do twenty-three well-defined examples, representative of all 
classes and some important sub-classes, indicating various ways 
in which an omen, if evil, might be averted or diverted, and showing 
how prevalent was the belief in them. They form an interesting 
and instructive feature in the technique of his plays and contribute 
not a little to the element of humor in them. Their use is natural 
and legitimate, without strain or effort, and with such verisimili- 
tude as to enhance their interest and merit. They are found in 
thirteen of his extant plays. Four plays— Asinaria, Aultdaria, 
Casina, and Mercator — contain three each, and two others — 
Poenulus and Trinummus — contain two each. He uses the noun 
omen ten times, the verb ominari once, and the derivative ominator 
once. 

When we turn from this wealth of mention and allusion in 
Plautus to the plays of Terence we are at once struck with the 
extreme paucity of examples in the younger poet. It may almost 
be said that there are no omens in Terence. In the favete of 
Andr. 24 we have a reminiscence of the pontifical formula used 
as a prophylactic omen. 

When later in the same play (vs. 200) Simo, after threatening 
Davos with the cat and then the mill for life, adds: 

Ea lege atque omine, ut, si te inde exemerim, ego pro te molam, 

we have the one mention of the word, used rather freely in the 
sense of "assurance," and the nearest approach to a tychaic omen 
in his works. 

In almost every element of divination and folklore we have 
noted a similar disproportion of mention and allusion between 
the two poets. This is but one of numerous indications that in 
content as in form the language of Plautus is nearer to the life and 
speech of the common people of that age. 
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CULTURE AND CULT 



By Charles EL Forbes 
Phillips Academy, Andover 



There is a lull in the conflict of the allied forces of modern studies 
against the classics. For the moment no imminent disturbance 
threatens the peace of the educational world. We have been beaten 
on our Hellenic flank and now are marching with our maimed bat- 
talions, as proudly as we may, seeking new vantage-ground against 
the impending assaults of our foes. As a potent, widespread force 
in our general educational system Greek is doomed. When ultra- 
conservative English schoolmasters, in convention assembled, 
recently voted to request the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge 
to grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts to students who offer no 
Greek, the last straw was deliberately laid on the camel's back. 
That back is sure to break. We may decline to acknowledge the 
fact, but we cannot fail to see it. For one, I can observe no move- 
ment of the pendulum toward Athena's town. Its path has changed 
under the powerful sway of modern magnets. Our classical ques- 
tion is fast resolving itself into a question of Latin alone, and we 
begin to hear ominous mutterings of "How long, O Lord, how 
long?" The enemy are hovering on our flanks — ardcntis clipeos 
atque aera tnicantia cerno. 

We have an inheritance of strength which will not readily yield 
to attack, but it may be not amiss to consider our ways and to 
ponder our bases of security. There is evident a move to change 
the point of emphasis in our work. In the enthusiasm borrowed 
from Germany and alien to our nature, our scholars for a generation 
have lent themselves 'to a single point of view. "Research" has 
been the watchword, and the criterion of worth. Attainment in the 
regions of the unknown has been the sine qua non of distinction, of 
promotion, of authority. 

In carefulness, accuracy, diligence, and devotion, we must admit 

1 Read before the Classical Association of New England, April i, 191 1. 
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that the investigator has shown abundantly the fruits of his sowing, 
the accomplishments of his creed. His glorification of research has 
yielded rich results in visible, tangible, measurable form. That he 
has propagated a race of experts trained in technical skill and in 
the mastery of abstruse detail is undeniable. "Find something 
nobody else has found and publish it with solemn assertiveness, or 
we have no place for you," says the college and university. No 
doubt this policy has done much good in energizing the profession 
and in giving it a definite, attainable aim and reward. Has it done 
so much for the cultivation of mankind ? Many a man is labori- 
ously imparting his "something new" who is woefully negligent of 
much that might be far more worthy of transmission. And he has 
been petted and patted by his fellows until he fondly supposes that 
he has general approval. How has he strengthened the hold of the 
classics on our educational system? Are his purposes directed 
quite so much toward the rearing of cultivated gentlemen as toward 
the winning of his fellow-laborer's approval ? 

Our scientific world has emphasized the importance of facts. 
"Observe actualities, generalize only on ascertained truth," is its 
monition. The classical investigator has entered upon this path 
with zeal and enthusiasm. Well and good, if his facts be worth the 
labor, his results worth the price. The discoveries of classical 
philology are in general worth no more than the similar details of 
any other language of culture, as educational forces. They have 
little value for non-professional purposes. The dry bones of our 
favorite language will never quicken the spirit of any man's culture. 

Research has its proper field and its proper audience; but at its 
base should lie a purpose broader than itself. The medical inves- 
tigator, for example, is aiming at the ultimate protection of an 
invaluable asset — health. But medical research has not yet 
enlisted the interest of the many as a means of educational advance- 
ment. It is, as it should be, the occupation of what we may term 
a "cult." Its resultant theories, facts, and teachings alone are 
acceptable for general information and culture. So with scientific 
research, and so it must inevitably be with philological investiga- 
tion. Its minutiae can enlist the interest of the practitioner solely; 
its broad results may touch the cultured man. So the musician 
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may revel in the technical ramifications of his art, but a musical 
public will readily spare him the trouble of an explanation. 

We gladly pay the honors due from the ranks to the keen inves- 
tigator and wise diviner of the new in knowledge. He is our dis- 
tinction and our peculiar pride, the leader of our professional hosts. 
His eminence is his by right of conquest. But — and here I wish to 
be emphatic — the righteous needs of the general student may be as 
widely sundered from his peculiar triumphs as is the evening from 
the morning star. What makes knowledge fuller does not inevi- 
tably render culture deeper. Here lies a profound error in the 
unrestrained acclaim of the principle of research work. Bent upon 
making their professors productive, the authorities have fixed their 
gaze on no other end than extra-lecture-room accomplishment. The 
making of a book has been exalted above the making of a man. 
And the result ? Alas ! the classrooms have too frequently reflected 
the books, and the students have too often responded by with- 
drawing to more hospitable quarters. We may glorify research, 
but we cannot warm our classrooms with its chill effulgence. It 
has its proper place in the laboratory and the seminar. 

How many of us have wasted hours in German university 
lecture-rooms! I recall, with pride in my endurance and with 
horror at my sinfulness, attending ten consecutive lectures on the 
caesura in the verse of Terence. Ten hours of scribbling what I 
could have learned in two! I once took a course, ostensibly, in the 
Agricola of Tacitus. The whole semester was consumed in the 
discussion of the name Tacitus in inscription and literature, most 
of which had nothing to do with Tacitus, and in other matters that 
had nothing to do with his work. Of the Agricola, not one line was 
considered! Griindlich? Jawohl, ohne Zweifel sehr griindlich — 
aber, meine Herren, aberl Can we expect throngs hungering for 
such Wissenschaft in our colleges ? 

What then do I mean by "cult" ? And what lines of work are 
dominated by aims ending in cult? Whatever is limited to the 
peculiar interests of professionals I am classifying as a cult; what- 
soever may be shared with and welcomed by intelligent laymen, 
and will lead to their deeper, wider comprehension of man and 
man's ideas and art is the parent of what I am terming "culture." 
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We have our cult of method, our cult of habit, our cult of faith in 
our subject, just as we have our cult of research. We need to 
remember that not all things are perpetually good and perpetually 
valuable. What has contributed to the cultural life of one genera- 
tion may become a hindrance to the intellectual demands of the 
next. The measuring-rod of public criticism is constantly applied 
to our work as it is to that of others. We cannot expect continued 
acceptance of our beliefs, unless we can show their worth in results. 
"Faith without works is dead" in the humanities as in religion. 

There are many ranges of our secondary-school labors which are 
controlled by inherited beliefs and tenets of schoolmastership. On 
all sides we may see emphasis laid on points of view the reason for 
which would be far to seek, but which inherited habit invests with 
authority and sanctity. We are practicing a cult when in blind 
trustfulness we teach that which is a means as if it were an end. 
The rattle of machinery can never supply the demand for a finished 
product. Think of the vicissitudes of poor old Caesar! Have we 
not heard his gemitus lacrimabttis .... into tutnulo f 

Quid miserum, Aenea, laceras ? iam parce sepulto; 
parce pias scelerare manus. 

The daggers of my foes drank my blood, but the scalpels of my friends 
exult in the vivisection of my soul. Drop my syntax and lay hold of my 
sense. Give me half a chance to tell my tale, for I am something more than 
court-jester to His Highness, the Latin Grammar. 

We have few more vivid illustrations of the results of cult than 
the fatuous confidence with which we assert the stupendous value 
of Latin composition. The colleges splendidly display the impor- 
tance of this noble art by setting two examinations in it, an ele- 
mentary and (save the wordl) an advanced examination. We are 
assured in the praecepta of catalogues that the writing of Latin is 
of vital importance to the comprehension of the printed page. 
What then becomes of this beneficent adjunct to understanding in 
our colleges ? How many insist on prose composition along with 
the literature ? Is the question impertinent or only irrelevant ? Is, 
then, the passing of an "advanced" examination for entrance the 
certificate of perfection in this form of training ? This is not jeer- 
ing, but dead earnest. Must students forever be forced through 
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the underbrush, knowing that they will never be led into the open 
fields ? Treat the subject seriously, or make it elementary; and the 
serious value claimed for it can only be attained in college. At 
present, aside from giving the student facility with forms and 
syntax, the subject is an idle waste of good time and better dis- 
positions. We spend 20 per cent of our time in making a semblance 
of a bauble. 

But enough of illustrations of this sort. Talk to men outside of 
our ranks about the classics. In what are they interested ? Textual 
criticism ? verbal statistics ? the nature of the subjunctive ? hidden 
quantities ? clausulae in Cicero ? swear words in Plautus ? the Arval 
Brethren ? a potsherd from Anzio ? None of these. They seek life, 
custom, law, story, poem, art — all that can strengthen, enlighten, 
sweeten, or entertain a mind busied in an active world. Are we 
to say to such persons, procul procul este profani f 

What can we contribute in the several years at our disposal to 
the formation of the cultured gentleman ? Unless we pay heed to 
this great opportunity and bend our energies to furnish a priceless 
asset to the man and woman outside of our fold, we shall soon hear 
the wolves yelping about the palisades behind which we huddle in 
fancied security. It is purblind arrogance for us to assume any 
consummate superiority of our studies over others, while we see 
the numbers that quit our classrooms for some involving even 
greater mental effort. 

I have found two classes of opinion among graduates of college 
who still advocate classical studies: first, those who look back with 
fondness upon the drill and discipline of early work— -for san et haec 
olim metninisse iuvabit; second, those who found in their later 
studies the awakening sense of literary values. The first class is 
still of goodly size; the second — exigui nutnero, sed bello vivida 
virtus. I have met scarcely a man beyond the pale of the teaching 
order Who looks upon the pursuit of almost all that we term 
"research" as of any value to his culture. I submit that such an 
experience is significant and minatory. For it is the non-teaching 
force that will control the destiny of Latin as it has that of Greek. 
And this is right. Either we must prove our serviceableness to the 
general life of today, or go to the wall. The day was when Latin 
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was written and spoken long after it ceased to be the tongue of a 
people; but that day gave way from its annoying cumbersomeness 
in the midst of living conditions. So we must be something more 
than a stumbling-block in the educational highway. We must 
clear straight paths to definite ends, where profit is to be had and 
life is to be bettered. 

The query has doubtless arisen in some minds as to the concern 
of a preparatory teacher in the higher questions of aim and method. 
Well, he is deeply concerned in the ultimate destiny of his labors, 
in the finished product of the college and the university. Our edu- 
cational system is a circle. The college weighs our work, and when 
we need a teacher we weigh the college product. It is increasingly 
difficult to get good teachers of Latin for secondary schools. No 
well-disciplined research scholar cares to waste his powers outside 
the college fence, and no poor one is worth his salt. The devotee 
of research is not inevitably a lover of youth. We need trained 
scholars who can still be men. 

It is a common retort of the champion of research to the advo- 
cate of literature that the latter has nothing tangible to offer; that 
his words are the idle vaporings of an inane mind. It may be 
freely admitted that it is easier to transmit a comprehension of 
most of the matter of research studies than it is to impart an appre- 
ciative taste for good literature; and it may possibly be a greater 
work. Apparently critical scholarship, not discerning taste, is the 
ultimate aim of our leaders. Aesthetic considerations are too 
frequently regarded as the effluvia of the retorts wherein only solid 
metal has worth. 

There is a lamentable self-congratulatory feeling among us that 
when we speak of cultivated people we mean ourselves par excellence. 
I am not so sure that the ranks of our profession contain all that is 
best among writers, all that is most stimulating among thinkers, 
or even all the ablest critics of literature, art, or life. Frankly, 
are we pushing the world along? Have people no right at all 
to say that we do not touch life as it is today? I am driven 
to the conviction that this state of things is due largely to the 
purely technical trend of intensive study; for ability abounds. 
Have we no motive to keep alive an interest in the classics outside 
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the limits of our salaried experts ? We must realize again that the 
transmission of mastered knowledge and the cultivation of a con- 
summate taste are the scholar's inseparable tasks. Our students 
have a holy right to expect that their teachers of the humanities 
shall exhibit in themselves the cultural fruits of the education 
which they make bold to implant. They are weary of finicky 
fussiness, discontent over trifles, triumphs in tiny victories, loss of 
the forest for the trees. 

"But shall we feed our students on mere enthusiasm ?" we hear 
in sarcastic tones. A caustic tongue might reply that the supply 
of that nutriment isn't glutting the market as yet. No; but it 
should be possible so to interpret our authors that youths may 
learn to comprehend and admire them for what they wrote, not for 
what we have unearthed in their medium of ideas which the authors 
never dreamed of, and at which they would stand aghast. Litera- 
ture cannot be taught by studying something else, and philology is 
something else. Literary taste is the outcome of literary study, 
and this taste is a cultural accomplishment of priceless worth to 
every gentleman. We may not say to the student, "Let there be 
light!" and trust that there will be a spontaneous illumination of 
culture within him. He must live in the light if he would share it. 

When Christianity was winning the intellect of the world, the 
same opposition that has confronted us was raised against the 
dominance of a literature that had its source in a passing faith. 
Tatian and Tertullian raised their potent voices in denunciation of 
the pagan literature, as unsuited to the perusal of those whose aim 
was the nurture of Christian faith. But Clement of Alexandria 
compared such shrinking from classical writers to the behavior of 
the comrades of Odysseus, who stopped their ears that they might 
not hear the Siren song, which they knew they had not the power 
to withstand. There lies the strength of the classics today. That 
persuasive song is still ringing in the ears of those who once have 
hearkened to it and keeps them hovering in view of the enchanted 
isles of ancient culture. 
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THE SCHOOLBOY'S DREAM 



By Olivx Sutherland 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 



(A boy is seated at study with a copy of Caesar before kirn.) 

Boy {sleepily) : " Cum esset Caesar— Caesar^-in citeriore Gallia, 
ita — ita — uti supra demonstravimus crebri ad eum ru-rumores 
affere — afferebantur — " {head fails an book). 
{Enter ghost of Caesar. Boy stirs in sleep — stretches — becomes aware 

of the apparition.) 

Boy: Great Caesar's ghost, what's that? 

Caesar: Vocasneme? 

Boy {aside): That sounds like Latin. Wonder who he is. 
{Aloud) Talk English — this isn't school. Why don't you say some- 
thing? {Becoming frightened) Great Caesar! Who are you any- 
way? 

Caesar: Duristi. Sum Caesar quern omnis orbis terrarum 
maTJmum Romanum appellavit. 

Boy: "Sum Caesar" — wait a minute. Oh! that's easy — "I 
am Caesar." But say, you don't mean it, do you ? You're not 
really Caesar, the Caesar who wrote this book ? Where have you 
been all this time ? 

Caesar: In inferiore terra in hibernis. 

Boy {making a dash for his book): "In citeriore Gallia in hiber- 
nis" — Say, Mr. Caesar, you have two words wrong, and you ought 
to know, since you wrote it. 

Caesar {paying no attention to the boy's remark) : Cum in inferiore 
terra essem crebri ad me rumores aflferebantur litterisque item 
magistrorum certior fiebam omnes pueros puellasque contra meos 
cominentarios coniurare equosque inter se dare. 

Boy: Oh, now I've caught on! You didn't fool me this time. 
If you'd talk book language all the time I'd know what you are 
driving at, provided you didn't use the words in chapter two, for 
I haven't looked up those words yet; so of course I don't know 
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them. But I know what you said this time all right. You said 
{speaking slowly and from time to time referring to the book), "While 
I was in the lower world frequent rumors were brought to me, 
and I was also informed by the letters of the teachers, that all the 
boys and girls were conspiring against my commentaries and were 
exchanging horses" — horses — horses — ha, ha! — we don't call them 
horses; we call them "ponies." But I haven't got one, honestly I 
haven't (rises from his chair in his excitement). 
# Caesar: Sit — (Boy falls back into his chair with a thud). 

Caesar. — mihi negotium ut de his rebus cognoscam. 

Boy (aside): I thought that was an English word — it came so 
sudden and emphatic like. 

Caesar: Sis — 

Boy (weakly): Yes, sir. 

Caesar: — tu auxilio mihi. 

Boy (wildly): This is the most confusing conversation. My 
head fairly swims. One minute I hear a real sensible English word, 
then the next minute some of that tiresome old Latin is tacked on 
to it so that it might be heathen Chinese for all I know about it. 

Caesar: I take mercy upon you. If you cannot speak my 
language I shall oblige you by speaking yours. Now, my lad, come 
tell me — what do you think of my conquests in Gaul, my diplo- 
macy, my generalship, my — 

Boy: I don't know anything about those things. I don't have 
time to look them up. But I'll tell you one thing — I hate this old 
book of yours. It wouldn't be so bad if it had any sense to it, 
but what's the use of all those ablatives, datives, subjunctives, 
purpose clauses, indirect questions, infinitives with accusatives for 
subjects, all jumbled up together in such a cr&zy patchwork quilt 
that it gets upon a fellow's nerves? Say, where could a fellow 
find out about those conquests of yours ? I think I would like to 
know about them. 

Caesar: In the manner of Cicero, my fellow-country-man, I 
could exclaim "O temporal O mores! Haec magistri intellegunt. 
Discipuli haec vident. Error tamen vivit," and add with feeling, 
"O miseri commentarii, O miserior Caesar, O miserrimus puer." 
You read and yet you do not read, for you read without compre- 
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hending. You make of my work which I had thought would 
speak to men of plans carefully formed, of leadership unrivaled, 
of boundless ambition and growing achievement, of fears and hopes 
and living deeds, a complicated puzzle of words and phrases which 
at the best but pleases you to solve, yet lacking soul, cold and dead. 

Boy: All that may be very true, but a fellow can't do every- 
thing. I hate Latin anyway. It's too hard — takes too long to 
learn. I'm going to drop it next semester. Father said I might. 

Caesar: All failure is divided into three parts, one of which the 
"Gay-Guy" possesses, the second the "I'U-quit-anians," the third 
those who in their own language are called "Cant's," but in ours 
"Dulls." Of all these the Dulls are the bravest because they are 
the farthest away from the hope and inspiration of success. To 
which tribe, young man, do you belong ? Or do you not scorn to 
be counted among these barbarians and prefer to claim citizenship 
in the great city of Victory, whose brave warriors have subdued 
all the world by living up to the martial watchword, "Veni, vidi, 
via " ? Answer me. 

Boy: For a long time, O Caesar, I have been living in the land 
of Failure, but I guess I'm tired of it now. I don't like the ways 
and customs of the folks that live there; so I'm going back to my 
native city just as soon as I can, and I hope I may some time say 
as you have said, "I came, I saw, I conquered." But I'm too 
sleepy now, Mr. Caesar. I'll have to wait till tomorrow morning 
{head drops on desk). 

Caesar: Bene dixisti, puer fortissime. Vale, mi amice, vale. 
{Exit Caesar.) 

Boy: What a funny dream, I do declare! But I guess after all 
I did get a glimmer of the truth. Anyway, I don't think I'll drop 
Latin yet. {Looks at his watch.) Eleven o'clock! Well, no 
wonder I'm tired — the Land of Nod for me! 
Written for the Roman Senate, Eastern High School.] 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, HI. 



XENOPHON ANABASIS, iv. 8. 27 

In describing the games held in connection with the sacrifices to Zeus, 
Heracles, and the other gods at Trapezus, Xenophon says: 

ko\^ Om Jycvcro' iroXAoc yhp Kartfirjow teal cErc 0co>/ackw t£>v eratpov 

iroAA^ ifnXovucCa fytyvero hSa iroAA^ Kpavyrj tool ytXw; ml vopaiccXcv- 

<rts tyiyvero. 

The MSS have either kralpw or Irtpwv. Editors have invariably pre- 
ferred iraxpiay. Budaeus was the first to suggest hrupmv. In 1857 Cobet 
repeated the suggestion, and it still stands in Warren's revision (1898) of his 
edition. Kruger adopted it and it has remained in the subsequent revisions. 
Sauppe, Gemoll, and Schenkl reject it. Elsewhere it is ignored. It is par- 
ticularly surprising to find no mention of it in the Oxford and Teubner editions. 
Under these circumstances it seems worth while to call attention to this well- 
nigh forgotten emendation which is extremely attractive. Cobet (Mnemosyne, 
VI, 392-93) supports his view as follows: "l»Ion dubito quin verissime emen- 
datum sit Iraipwv pro faupw. Praeter quam quod res ipsa ex se ipsa satis est 
perspicua, animadvertendum est {rotpovs non esse avcrrparimra^ sed </k'Aovs 
tccd (Tvn/jOw. Itaque quae sit ilia causa cur xoAA^ frXovuda. exdtata esse 
dicatur dictu difficile est." 

At the banquet given by Seuthes to the Greek officers Xenophon, being 
somewhat embarrassed because he had no present to offer to his entertainer, 
offered the services of himself and his companions in arms (vii. 3. 30). The 
whole speech is cast in a heroic mould, so we are not surprised to find IraXpot 
used in the Homeric sense. In iv. 7. 11, it is used in the sense of chums. 
'Ercupoi as the equivalent of o^xrrparu»rai, the only meaning that will fit this 
passage, is not found in the Anabasis. In another passage where the stimulat- 
ing effects of the presence of the army as spectators are mentioned the words 
ro crrpdrcvfjuL xav flew/Ltcvov (iv. 7. 11) are used. This or some similar expres- 
sion would have been more natural here if indeed it was necessary to mention 
the presence of the army at all. If, however, we read Iraiovv we see at once 
why iroWrj 4>du>vtKia fytyvero. The kraZpat. who accompanied the army in 
large numbers were the objects of tender solicitude on the part of the soldiers. 
On one occasion (iv. 3. 30) a number of soldiers deserted their posts in the face 
of the enemy to assure themselves of the safety of their female companions. 
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Many, no doubt, were slaves, like the clever danseuse who performed at the 
banquet in honor of the Paphlagonian envoys. But many free women must 
have accompanied the troops from Sardis. 1 Rivalries for their favor resulting 
in personal encounters were not infrequent.* Of necessity the women were 
present with the army on all occasions. At the ford of the Centrites River 
(iv. 3. 19) they joined in the war cry. We may be sure that they were inter- 
ested spectators at the games, and even joined in the Kpavyij tad ycta* koX 
vapaK&jcvois. 

It is characteristic of Xenophon's literary technique to mention only strik- 
ing or unusual things in descriptions. Thus in describing the Median wall he 
mentions the kiln-dried bricks and mortar with which Greeks were not familiar 
(ii. 4. 12; cf. Gulick, Life of Ancient Greeks, 23). Contrast this with his refer- 
ence to the wrenching of timbers from the houses of a Babylonian village. 
Xenophon's Greek readers knew how easily this could be done in the case of 
houses built of sun-dried bricks. Similarly in describing the games held in 
connection with the Lycian festival he mentions only two things, the hand- 
some prizes, and the presence of Cyrus (i. 2. 10). In the present passage also 
he selects only the unusual features for mention, the unfavorable place chosen 
by the master of the games, the participation of slaves and prisoners, the diffi- 
culties of horse racing on a steep slope ending in the sea, and the presence of 
the women. Although in some places in Greece women participated in games 
as spectators and even as contestants,* the spectacle of a large number of IraXpax 
at the celebration of the games at Trapezus was sufficiently novel to call for 
notice. 

It may be added that an exactly similar confusion in the text occurs in 
iv. 3. 30: iroAAoi yap teal r&v /acvciv reray/tevcuv $x oyTO fot/AcAo/icvot 04 fjukv 
vxofvytW, oL & (tkcwdv, ot S'lraip&v. In this passage iraipSnr suggested 
by Zeunius has been adopted in preference to the MSS readings iraipw and 

€T«JMDV. 

Robert J. Bonner 
The University of Chicago 



A FOURTH-CENTURY ODYSSEY 

It is a familiar fact that the manuscript tradition of the Odyssey is decidedly 
less full and ancient than that of the Iliad. Even before the papyri began to 
stream out of Egypt into our libraries, the best considerable manuscript of the 
Iliad, the tenth-century Venetus A, was a century earlier than the Odyssey's 
best, Laurentianus. And the papyri have increased the disparity. Of the 

z Cf. Plutarch Alexander 41 for 4kt60cpai ircupat, and the deep interest of & 
soldier in one of them. 

* Cf . v. 8. 4, irepl vaidiK&r ftax6p«)w. 

a Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, 47, 239, 387. 
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literary papyri thus far published, it is true, about one-third are Homeric, but 
of these fully three-fourths are Iliad; the Odyssey has fared but poorly at the 
hands of the excavators. 

But a recent publication puts a new face upon the situation. Among the 
papyri collected by the Earl of Crawford, and purchased ten years ago by the 
John Rylands Library, of Manchester, is a parchment codex of about 300 A.D., 
which, when complete, contained the whole Odyssey, Of its original 207 leaves, 
parts of 79 are preserved, many of them substantially complete. The text 
occupies nearly one-half of Dr. Hunt's new volume of Rylands' Papyri (1911), 
and includes parts of eleven books, xii-xv and xviii-xxiv. While the original 
scribe used the dieresis and the apostrophe, breathings, accents, and punctua- 
tion have been introduced by a later hand. The quires were numbered, and 
the books lettered. While books i-xi are wholly absent, some of the later 
books are well preserved; from xxi. 91 to the end of xxiv not a line has been 
wholly lost. The importance of this for the vexed question of order is evident. 
A number of lines are omitted: xiv. 154; xx. 197; xxi. 65, 66, 109, 219, 220, 
276, 291, 292 (these two afterward supplied above the column), 308; xxii. 
43, 174; xxiii. 48, 127, 128, 320; xxiv. 79, 121, 143, 277, 480. The text 
shows some peculiar ("singular") readings and in those otherwise supported 
Dr. Hunt finds no decided affinity with any known manuscript or group of 
manuscripts. Its important contribution to the textual materials for the 
Odyssey tends, as such textual accessions usually do, in some respects to 
complicate the evidence. 

In the work of the corrector, some novel principles of accentuation are 
reflected. At all events, he sometimes combines ancient and modern systems, 
as in Acorpi^fc, \*poi, yqfUprfe, xxii. 136, 148, 166. Indeed, both textually 
and paleographically, the new Rylands Odyssey, one of the oldest parchment 
codices in existence, is full of interest, and merits the close attention of classical 
students. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 
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Edited by J. J. Schlichkr 



DOCTORS , DISSERTATIONS IN THE CLASSICS, 1910-11 

Below is given a list of those who received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from American institutions in Greek, Latin, and allied subjects during 
the last school year, together with the titles of their dissertations: 

Boston University 

1. Bonner, Arthur, "Elements of Platonism in English Poetry from 
Chaucer to Browning." 

Bryn Mawr College 

2. Coulter, Cornelia C, "Rectractatio in the Ambrosian and Palatine 
Recensions of Plautus." Published in the "Bryn Mawr Monograph Series." 

Columbia University 

3. Chickering, Edward Conner, "An Introduction to Octavia Praetexta" 
(Marion Press, Jamaica, N.Y.). 

Cornell University 

4. Bennett, Charles E., "The Use of Connecting Negatives with Sub- 
junctives, Optatives, and Imperatives in Latin." Not yet published. 

Harvard University 

5. Litchfield, Henry Wheatland, "Quibus virtutum vitiorumque 
moralium ezemplis ex suorum annalibus sumptis scriptores Latini antiqui usi 
suit." Brief summary published in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. XXII, 
181 ff. 

6. Robinson, D wight Nelson, "Quibus temporibus religiones ab 
Oriente ortae et Romae et in provinciis Romanis floruerint desierintque." 
Brief summary in Harvard Studies in Class. Pkil. XXII, 181 ff. 

Johns Hopkins University 

7. Fox, W. Sherwood, "Unpublished Tabellae Defizionum in the Johns 
Hopkins Museum." Preliminary account in Johns Hopkins Univ. Circular, 
1910, No. 6, pp. 7-10. 

Princeton University 

8. Alexander Bertal Leigh, "The Early Kings of Lydia." Soon to be 
published. 
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9. Durham, Donald Blythe, "The Diction of Menander considered in 
Relation to the Koanq." 

10. Hails, Charles Henry, "The Gown in Greek Literature after 
Aristophanes." In press. 

University of California 

11. Deutsch, M. E., "Notes on the Text of the Corpus Ttbullianum." 
To be published in the Col. PuN. Class. Pkil. 

University of Chicago 

12. Brown, Hazel Louise, "The Written and Spoken Speech Contro- 
versy." 

13. Calhoun, George Miller, "Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litiga- 
tion." 

14. Keith, Arthur Leslie, "The Development of Simile and Metaphor 
from Homer to Euripides." 

15. Robbins, Frank Egleston, "Hexaemeral Literature." 

University of Pennsylvania 

16. McCartney, Eugene Stock, "Figurative Uses of Animal Names in 
Latin and Their Application to Military Devices." New Era Printing Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

17. Thompson, Clara Louise, "Taedium Vitae in Latin Sepulchral 
Inscriptions." New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

University of Wisconsin 

18. Brandt, Joseph G., "A Contribution to the History of the Third 
Augustan Legion, with Special Reference to Religion." 

19. Hooton, Ernest A., "The Evolution of Literary Art in Pre-Hellenic 
Rome." 

Yale University 

20. Nye, Irene, "Sentence Connection as Illustrated in Certain Portions 
of Iivy's History." To be published. 

21. Weston, Arthur Harold, "A Study in Satirical Literature in Post- 
Juvenalian Latin." To be published. 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia^ for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news — occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati. — The Latin Section of the Central Ohio Teachers' Association 
which met in Cincinnati, Ohio, Friday and Saturday, November xo and ix, 
held its meeting at Woodward High School on Friday afternoon. 

The program follows: Conductor, Superintendent Henry Hartman, 
Marion, Ohio; "Latin Composition," Dr. Arthur W. Hodgman, of Ohio State 
University; "Importance of Historical Setting in Teaching Latin," Laura 
G. Wagner, Delaware High School; " How to Popularize Latin," Bertha Winch, 
Steele High School, Dayton; "Value of Latin in Our Course of Study," Anna 
Fife, Marion High School; "Nature in the Aeneid" Lulu Cumback, Spring- 
field High School; "What Purposes Does High-School Latin Serve?" M. J. 
Flannery, Hamilton High School; "The Comparison of the Aeneid as an Epic 
of Patriotism with Shakespeare's Henry Fifth, " Harriet R. Kirby, North High 
School, Columbus; "Some Prime Objects in Teaching Cicero," Carrie B. Allen, 
Newark High School. 

Columbus. — The third year of the Columbus Latin Club opened auspi- 
ciously on November 25, with a dinner at the Hotel Southern. Thirty-five 
assembled. Professor Benjamin L. D'Ooge % was the guest of honor. Place 
cards were provided reproducing in India ink small classical figures with a 
Latin quotation, adapted from D'Ooge's Latin for Beginners. The social hour 
spent about the festal board proved a happy way of bringing together con- 
genial spirits who follow the daily round in places quite widely separated. 

In an address upon "Methods of First- Year Latin," Professor D'Ooge 
traced in an interesting and highly suggestive manner the development of the 
attractive modern textbooks and methods of teaching, creating in his listeners 
renewed enthusiasm for their profession. 

Following brief remarks by Professors S. C. Derby, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the discussion was led by Miss Watters, of East High, Miss Reel, of 
Indianola Junior High, and Dr. Hodgman, of Ohio State. Miss Feill (South 
High) presided. 

This club has resulted in much pleasure and great profit to its members. 
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Wisconsin 

At the Latin Conference of the Wisconsin State Teachers' Association, on 
November 10, the following papers were read: "What is Essential to First- 
Year Work in Subject-Matter and Method of Teaching?" Miss Leta M. 
Wilson, High School, Madison; Discussion opened by Mr. Wallace Reiss, 
South Division High School, Milwaukee; " Devices in the Teaching of Latin/ 9 
Miss Lucia £. Danforth, Platteville Normal School; Discussion opened by 
Mr. Donald Frank, East Division High School, Milwaukee. The meeting of 
the conference was the most successful that has even been held, and the papers 
were suggestive and helpful. Beginning with this year a closer acquaintance 
will be formed by means of a card catalogue kept by the secretary, containing 
the names and addresses of teachers who attend. The president is Miss Lucia 
Danforth, Platteville Normal School; the secretary-treasurer, Wallace Reiss, 
South Division High School, Milwaukee. 
Iowa 

The Latin Teachers* Round Table of the State Teachers' Association on 
November 10 was well attended. Subjects of papers were "The Rightful 
Place of Latin in Our Present Educational System," by Professor F. H. Potter, 
of the State University; and "The Maintenance of Latin in Its Rightful Place," 
by Lillian E. Dimmitt, of Morningside College. 

The Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, for which a place has been given on the regular program for several 
years, held an interesting session. A large number of the Latin Round Table 
are members of the larger association. The interests of the association were 
presented by Professor Smiley, vice-president for Iowa, and several enthusi- 
astic voluntary addresses were made in its favor. Twenty-one new members 
were added to the association at this meeting. 

The Iowa State Hellenic Society held its annual meeting on November 10 
in connection with the meeting of the State Teachers 1 Association. The 
society voted to hold its spring meeting in May at Iowa City. A committee 
was appointed to draft a communication concerning Greek, to be mailed later 
in the year, to Freshmen of all colleges in the state. President J. H. T. Main, 
of Grinnell, is the president of the society. 

Prior to the meeting of the Hellenic Society, the Greek Round Table held 
its session. The papers and addresses were presented by persons not pro- 
fessionally interested in Greek. President John G. Bowman, president of the 
State University, Professor R. B. McLennon, professor of mathematics, Grin- 
nell College, and Colonel Alonzo Abernethy, once president of the old Univer- 
sity of Chicago, made addresses. The meeting was of a very encouraging 
nature. 



The usual Classical Round Table was held in connection with the State 
Teachers 1 Association, on November 10. The attendance was unusually 
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large, a speaker from outside the state having been for the first time pro- 
vided by the general management. This was Professor Benjamin D'Ooge, 
who gave a paper on "The Classical Outlook," and later conducted a question- 
box exercise. 

The meeting of the Classical Association of Kansas and Missouri will be 
held in the spring. 

Colorado 

The following program was furnished by the Classical Section of the Colorado 
Teachers' Association on November 28: "What the Year's Work in Caesar 
Should Do for a Pupil," H. M. Barrett, Pueblo; "The Trojan Women of 
Euripides, Translated by Gilbert Murray," Mrs. L. C. Greenlee, Denver; 
"Latin as an Aid to English," Miss Anna Lister, Denver; Discussion, Rev. 
William O'Ryan, Denver; W. H. Smiley, Denver; Dr. M. F. Libby, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. The classics were well represented in the various sections 
of the general program. 

Washington 

Seattle. — The recently organized Classical Association of the Pacific North- 
west in its second session were the guests of the University of Washington, 
at Seattle, December 20 and 30, holding its meetings in conjunction with the 
Philological Society of Washington. All teachers in the classics and all 
persons interested in classical studies in the states of Oregon and Washington 
were invited to attend and participate. 

Florida 

The Classical Association of the State of Florida held its second annual 
conference at Jacksonville, December 28, in connection with the State Educa- 
tional Association, of which it is a recognized department. All the members 
are members also of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
The program was as follows: I, " Can Florida Afford to Neglect the Classics ?" 
Clarence E. Boyd, Florida State College for Women; n, Symposium, "Greek 
and Latin in Florida"; (1) "The Present Status of Classical Study in Our 
Universities and Colleges," James N. Anderson, University of Florida, and 
Edmund M. Hyde, Rollins College; (2) "The Present Status of Classical Study 
in Our High Schools," W. M. Holloway, state superintendent of schools, and 
W. N. Sheats, Lakeland; (3) "The Classical Course in the Curriculum of the 
Modern College," Nathanial M. Salley, Florida State College for Women, and 
Charles S. Farris, John B. Stetson University; (4) "The Classical Course in 
the Curriculum of the Modern High School," M. J. Okerlund, Perry, and 
B. B. Lane, Starke. 

The ofl&cers are C. E. Boyd, Florida State College, president; W. N. Sheats, 
Lakeland, vice-president; Miss Lucile Patton, New Smyrna, secretary. 
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Foreign books in this list may be obtained of Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 West 
27th St, New York City; G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 West 25th St., New York City. 



Aeschylus. The Agamemnon. The Greek Text with English Verse Translation. 

By Sixth Form Boys of Bradfield College. London: Frowde, 191 1. is. 6d. 
Barss, J. E. Third Year Latin for Sight Reading; Selections from SaUust and Cicero. 

New York : Amer. Book Co., 191 1 . Pp. 1 23. $0 . 40. 
Belzner, E. Homerische Probleme. I. Die kulturellen Verhaltnisse der Odyssee als 

kritische Instanz. Mit einem Nachwort (Aristarchea) von A. Rftmer. Leipzig: 

Teubner, 191 1. Pp. vi+201. M. 5. 
Brown, A. C. B. Ovid. Selections, Heroic and Elegiac. Oxford: University Press, 

191 1. Pp.40. $0.40. 
Carter, J. B. The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

ion. Pp. viii+297. $2.00. 
CoTTERnx, H. B. Homer's Odyssey. A new line for line translation in the meter of 

the original. London: Harrap & Co., 191 1. Pp. 360. 21s. 
Dana, C. L. and J. C. Quintus Horatius Flaccus. The Letters of Horace Presented 

to Modern Readers. Woodstock, Vt: The Elm Tree Press, 191 1. Pp. 87. 

$300. 
Dura, J. D. An Easy Selection from Cicero's Correspondence. (Pitt Press Series.) 

London: Macmillan, 191 1. Pp. vi+126. $0.45. 
Ferguson, W. S. Hellenistic Athens. New York: Macmillan, 191 1. Pp. xviii+487. 

$400. 
Ferrero, G. The Women of the Caesars. New York: Century Co., 191 1. Pp. 

x+337- $2.00. 
Frazer,J. G. The Golden Bough. 3ded. PartlH. The Dying God. New York: 

Macmillan, 191 1. Pp. xu+305. $3.25. 
Havet, L. Manuel de critique verbale appliquie aux textes latins. Paris: Hachette, 

191 1. Pp. viii+481. Fr. 50. 
Lichtenberg, R. v. Die Hgatsche Kultur. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 191 1. Pp. 

160. M. 1. 
MacDonald, G. The Roman Wall in Scotland. New York: Macmillan, 191 1. 

Pp.xv+413. $4.50- 
Margoliouth, D. S. The Poetics of Aristotle. Translated from the Greek into 

English and from Arabic into Latin. With revised text, introd., etc London: 

Hodder and Stoughton, 191 1. Pp. xix+336. 10s. 6d. 
Peck, H. T. A History of Classical Philology. New York: Macmillan, 191 1. Pp. 

xii+491. $2.00. 
Platner, S. B. Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. 2d ed. enlarged. 

Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 191 1. Pp.552. $3.00. 
Stobart, J. C. The Glory That Was Greece. A Survey of Hellenic Culture and 

Civilization. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1911. Pp. xxiii+289. $7.50. 
Walters, H. B. The Art of the Romans. New York: Macmillan. 191 1. Pp. 

xvi+185. $5-<*>r 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT 

A department of questions and answers has been suggested to 
the editors several times. Whether such a department will meet 
a real need we do not know, but we shall be glad to try the exper- 
iment. We therefore announce that the department will appear 
at once if suitable questions are sent in. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the editors will not attempt to answer all questions from 
their own knowledge: they will attempt to refer to competent 
authorities such as need the specialists' knowledge. Nor is it 
to be expected that all questions will be answered in the Journal; 
the editors must feel free to decide whether a question and answer 
will interest only an individual or may interest others. For obvious 
reasons questions as to the choice of specific textbooks can never 
be answered. 

For the present the new department, if it is wanted, will be in 
charge of Professor A. T. Walker, the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, to whom all questions should be sent. 



A NEGLECTED ART 

Why is it that the average college Freshman is unable to trans- 
late an ordinary paragraph of Livy or of Plato's Apology without 
his "trot"? That he is unable will speedily become evident to 
any instructor who will, in the classroom, test his students on a 
piece of new Latin or Greek, giving them the use of their grammars 
and lexicons, and allowing ample time to write their translation. 
He will find that not only are most of these men wholly unable to 
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translate at sight, but that with grammar and lexicon in hand many 
of them cannot translate anything but the simplest narrative. If, 
enlightened by this experiment, the instructor will test the same 
men orally on a piece of new text, he will find that the men know 
their forms fairly well; they seldom fail to recognize case, or mood, 
or tense; they are fairly correct in noting agreement; they can 
answer stock grammatical questions pretty well; they would at 
least "pass" an examination in Greek or Latin grammar. More- 
over, he will find that they know the fundamental meaning of most 
of the words in their passage. Their deficiency is not chiefly in the 
matter of either forms or vocabulary; the trouble is that a man 
who can give every grammatical form and tell the meaning of every 
word in the sentence is still quite unable to translate, if the sentence 
is at all complicated or idiomatic; he simply is ignorant of the art 
of translating. Somewhere in the course of his elementary training 
there has been a great gap; the well-nigh universal use of the "trot" 
by college Freshmen obscures the fact; they know the meaning of 
their prepared text discouragingly well. But the instructor who goes 
below the surface and reaches the real facts of the students' ability 
will find that fully half of his men have had no sufficient training 
in the art of translating. Their knowledge of forms and construc- 
tions, as well as of vocabulary, is something that has been constantly 
used at school to enable them to answer questions in classroom, 
and to pass examinations; but the art of applying that knowledge 
in getting at the meaning of a paragraph of idiomatic Latin or 
Greek is altogether beyond them; in fact, they do not know that 
there is such an art At school they have guessed out their trans- 
lations, or begged them from the bright girl at the head of the class, 
or of tener memorized them from Hinds and Noble (at a total cost 
of 50 cents a year). 

Observation in preparatory classrooms leads the writer to believe 
that much of the trouble lies in overemphasis on drill in grammatical 
terminology in distinction from interpretation; that is, a boy is 
asked in school twenty times to say that erunt is "future indicative, 
third person plural," where he is asked once to say that erunt is 
"they will be"; and he is asked twenty times more to give the 
"future indicative, third person plural" of sum, where he is asked 
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once to give the Latin for "they will be." The result is that at 
sight of a Latin or Greek word his first thought is to locate it in 
his grammatical formulae, and to give it a grammatical name, not 
to catch its meaning and to speak it in his own tongue. His train- 
ing has stopped short of the end for which the training was intended ; 
the grammatical terminology was a means to an end; he has mas- 
tered the means, and stopped there. It has been fine mental 
gymnastics, but it has not enabled him to read Latin and Greek. 
No small part of the astonishing success of the conversational 
method in teaching idiomatic and ready translation, as shown by 
Dr. Rouse's experiments at the Perse School, Cambridge (see the 
Classical Review for June, 1908), is due to the fact that the student 
makes his primary associations of Latin forms with their meaning, 
not with grammatical names. 

A still greater cause of the helplessness of college students is to 
be found in the fact that few instructors either in school or in 
college give anything like adequate instruction and classroom exer- 
cise in the art of translating. They assume that the boy who 
knows his forms and vocabulary can translate; they ought to know 
that he cannot, unless he is exceptionally bright; the ordinary boy 
needs month after month of patient, careful, systematic teaching 
in the art of applying his grammatical knowledge to the problem 
of translating his text. The hit-or-miss sight-translation exercises 
of the ordinary classroom, where two or three bright pupils together 
patch up the meaning of the sentence while the rest sit in helpless 
amazement as to how they do it, is as bad a travesty on real teach- 
ing as was the old memoriter reciting of the rules and exceptions in 
Andrews and Stoddard, in the dreadful days of old. The fetish is 
a new one, but it is as wooden as the one that long since went to the 
waste heap. If the average student is ever to learn to translate, 
he must have long, individual training by his teacher, in the class- 
room; he must be shown how to approach his sentence, how to 
recognize his own mistakes, how to apply his knowledge. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF LATIN WITH THE OTHER 

SUBJECTS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM 



By Mason D. Gray, MA. 
East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 



I. THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF CO-ORDINATION 
What proportion of the Latin pupils in our secondary schools 
make conscious, tangible use of their Latin in mastering the details 
and solving the problems of the other secondary subjects ? What 
proportion in their daily experience actually realize from their 
knowledge of Latin the practical value which we theoretically 
ascribe to it and which is essentially inherent in it ? How many 
carry bodily over into their study of German, French, history, etc., 
the material and methods already acquired through the study of 
Latin and equally valid for the new subjects ? 

Our textbooks, it is fair to assume, represent in general our 
distribution of emphasis. They exist because they fit the demand. 
Judging from them we should be safe in concluding that each day's 
lesson in Latin is packed away in an air-tight compartment, not to 
be opened until the hour of the Latin recitation again arrives. An 
examination of the first-year books and of succeeding texts reveals 
no recognition on the part of their authors that the pupils are 
studying or are ever likely to study any other subject. But 
definite material is as indispensable here as in any other phase of 
the work. The effective co-ordination, the close interweaving of 
one subject of the curriculum with the others, involves an intimate 
knowledge of all intersections, of all points of contact, of all common 
areas. Even in the comparatively familiar sphere of a particular 
subject we deem it necessary to provide textbooks containing the 
definite material to be covered. When a knowledge of other and 
less familiar subjects is required how can we expect the teacher to 
possess it, to recognize points of contact, to give each new fact in 
Latin its widest possible application, and to use to the fullest extent 
facts already acquired elsewhere, unless material is provided as 
definite as the facts of the particular subject? However much 
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individual teachers feel the need of co-ordination, however much 
in conferences and conventions teachers are urged in general terms 
to co-ordinate Latin and English, mathematics and science, history 
and Latin, chemistry and biology, mathematics and commercial 
work, etc., the practical realization of that ideal is impossible until 
we have books that are written with that point of view cogently in 
mind and until they incorporate exact information as to what the 
applications are and where they should be made. At present 
whatever is done in that field is wholly haphazard and the results 
are just as unsatisfactory as if we should provide an inexperienced 
teacher in Latin with no more definite material than the injunction 
to teach the pupils whatever Latin happened to occur to her. 

It may be answered that this is just the problem left for the 
pupil to solve, that he should be thrown on his own resources, 
required to work out his own salvation, to develop initiative, etc. 
The fallacy of this argument can be shown very briefly. In this 
field, which I have termed practical to distinguish it from the 
disciplinary and cultural aspects of Latin, the work consists, in the 
first place, of the mastery of the facts and, in the second, of the 
co-ordination of these facts with previous, contemporaneous, and 
subsequent subjects of the curriculum. It will be granted that, 
as application is always a higher activity than acquisition, so here 
the mastery of the facts is much more tangible, and therefore 
much easier than the co-ordination of these facts. Yet no one 
would leave the pupil "to his own resources " in the acquisition of 
facts. No one, to "develop initiative, " would indicate to pupils 
the work to be covered during the term and tell them to report at 
the beginning of the next term with the assigned work completed. 
Yet we might have better hopes of a satisfactory result here than 
in the case of the infinitely more difficult problem of co-ordination. 
I must dwell on this point, for it is the crux of the whole question. 
We lead pupils carefully by the hand across all the shallow ditches 
and at the same time tell them to swim the deep rivers for them- 
selves. We are anxious for every minute of the daily period for drill 
on the "essentials," we view with righteous alarm any inroads into 
the number or length of recitations that reduce the time we deem 
necessary for proper emphasis upon the facts, with a sublime faith 
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that the powers of the pupil, about which we are so skeptical in 
the more simple task, are at the same time by some miraculous 
process automatically expanding to meet the demands of the 
infinitely more delicate problems involved in the co-ordination of 
these facts with the other phases of his intellectual life. 

I emphatically approve the most insistent drill on the paradigms 
and the development of initiative. I simply desire to analyze and 
emphasize the absurdity of the present division of labor by which 
we do everything possible for the pupil, often too much, doubtless, 
in the easier field and leave him wholly unaided in the more difficult. 
The facts of the language require drill, but they also afford plenty 
of opportunity for the development of individual initiative. So, 
likewise, the problem of co-ordination, while it undoubtedly gives 
excellent play for the expansion of the pupil's own powers, yet 
requires for its mastery just as much insistent drill as do the declen- 
sions and conjugations. The two processes and drill in the two 
processes should go hand in hand. 

Is this neglect due, in part at least, to a more or less unconscious 
realization of our own insecurity when we go beyond the bounds 
of the facts prescribed for the year ? The facts of syntax, form, 
vocabulary are fully in the possession of the teacher and insistence 
upon their indispensable character is correspondingly easy. Is it 
barely possible that our knowledge of what lies outside of that 
well-defined circle, even though it be in direct contact with it, is 
such that we have unconsciously attributed to a purely imaginary, 
but comforting, pedagogical principle what is really due to our own 
limited horizon ? 

The present deplorable situation is, however, mainly due to the 
very existence of the departmental system itself. With the con- 
sequent tendency to devote one's energy to the thorough mastery 
of a particular subject has come a corresponding tendency to ignore 
the broader aspects of the subject and to confine more and more 
the scope of the Latin work. Some means must be devised by 
which all the advantages of possessing a corps of specially trained 
Latin teachers can be preserved without incurring the evils which 
such a system tends inevitably to produce. 

Another element which fosters this isolation is the present 
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tendency to change the curriculum of the high school at frequent 
intervals. It will readily be granted that no curriculum is sacred, 
that there must and should be constant progress and readjustment, 
but in our present random efforts to hit by chance upon one that 
meets the needs of our civilization, at least time enough between 
changes should elapse to allow this principle to be worked out and 
the advantages of any new rearrangement brought out to the fullest 
extent of which they are capable through an effective co-ordination. 
On the other hand the failure of the various subjects to correct 
their present isolation and to make definite efforts toward moulding 
themselves into one homogeneous structure is responsible in great 
measure for the slight respect in which any curriculum is held by 
those in authority and for much ill-advised tinkering with cur- 
ricula. One of the most valuable methods of determining educa- 
tional values and of settling scientifically the curriculum of the 
future would be to determine to what extent Latin, for example, 
enters into the structure of the present curriculum. The purpose 
of these papers is not to defend the position of Latin in the cur- 
riculum, but, if it were, no more convincing method could be devised 
than to analyze and realize to the utmost its inherent capacity for 
service. 

But is the teaching of other subjects exempt from these criti- 
cisms ? By no manner of means. We may examine representative 
textbooks of modern languages, of science, of history, etc., without 
finding any of them availing themselves of the fact that a large 
percentage of the pupils have already, for example, had two or 
three years of Latin. In short, I believe that our secondary schools 
of today have carefully nurtured a naturally existing tendency to 
follow the line of least resistance till it has become the most con- 
spicuous evil in the administration of the secondary curriculum, 
the compartmenial departmental system; a system by which the 
various subjects in high school are pursued without interrelation 
or interdependence, each within its own carefully restricted and 
circumscribed boundaries, each subject careful not to encroach 
upon its neighbors and correspondingly apprehensive of any 
similar invasion from without. We have adopted "aldermanic 
courtesy" with a vengeance. 
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The evils of such a system are very serious. We maintain that 
our secondary education is to prepare as effectively as possible for 
life, that it should furnish the material both of knowledge and of 
power upon which the pupils will draw to solve the problems of 
life. But how can we rationally expect that pupils will suddenly 
find themselves possessed of that faculty, when they leave high 
school, if we have not made very sure that they were possessed of 
it before leaving? In fact, we are carefully leaving out the one 
element which would convert our physical mixture into a chemical 
compound. We must train the pupil in selection and co-ordination 
with the problems of his contemporary intellectual life while he is 
in high school, if we expect him to show this capacity thereafter. 

Furthermore, our present methods are deplorably wasteful in 
repeatedly requiring pupils to learn the same thing twice. In 
grammar, for example, after having mastered a syntactical problem 
in one class, a pupil is often confronted with the same problem in 
another language class in such a different guise that he not only 
does not get the larger conception of unity and coherence, but he 
actually learns the same thing again with just that much absolute 
waste of time and energy. Pupils will find difficulty in mastering 
a new technical term in physics, when a question from the instructor 
as to derivation would have both saved considerable time and given 
again the vision of the close interdependence of the work of the 
high school. Even in such restricted areas as spelling, if Latin 
teachers were working consciously and with definite material, labor 
would be saved and the pupil trained in the application of his 
newly acquired facts. If our chemistry teachers were thoroughly 
informed of the chemical problems arising in earlier biological 
courses, stepping-stones of great value would disclose themselves. 
Similar illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely. 

A very interesting illustration of the extremes to which our 
present policy of isolation may go, when we shift from our shoulders 
the burden of everything except the details of our own subject, is 
seen in the burden laid exclusively upon our English departments 
of teaching pupils to speak and write English correctly. There is 
an unquestionable need of a special department to introduce pupils 
into English literature and cultivate real appreciation. But as a 
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vehicle for developing correct habits of written and oral speech it is 
a most curious anomaly. Consider what it implies. In a country 
where practically all recitations are conducted in English, at a 
period when the keeping of notebooks is an indispensable adjunct 
of all history, science, and often language classes, we must admit we 
have so neglected the pupil's English that we have been obliged to 
create a special agency to remedy our defect. And the very 
creation of this agency, while remedying somewhat the immediate 
evil, has aggravated the underlying weakness. It has relieved 
teachers still more of any feeling of responsibility and obscured still 
more the obligation resting upon every recitation, translation, 
description of an experiment, or historical discussion to contribute 
to the pupil's power over English; secondly, it has cultivated the 
notion among pupils that it is only in English that themes 
need be properly punctuated and words correctly spelled, and this 
in turn has made it still more difficult for teachers of other subjects 
to have their demand for correctness regarded as anything but an 
unwarranted invasion of the pupil's rights; thirdly, it has created 
an artificial demarcation between writing for sense and writing 
for form. x 

Will it be necessary to institute a department of co-ordination 
whose function shall be to identify identical things, relate related 
topics, and connect naturally co-ordinated studies ? 

Another illustration of this tendency toward isolation is found 
in two extremely valuable books recently published: Mr. Lodge's 
Vocabulary of High School Latin and Mr. Byrne's The Syntax of 
High School Latin. Both books supply Latin teachers with material 
sorely needed, the lack of which has made much of our work 
haphazard. But the very definiteness of the results will, if these 
books are not carefully used, constitute a serious obstacle to 
co-ordination. Mr. Lodge undertook the work solely from the 
Latin standpoint and he cannot be fairly criticized for not attempt- 
ing more. But he should, I think, have made clear the limitations 

'How far we have drifted from our moorings can hardly be better illustrated 
than by a remark recently made by a speaker before the Modern Language section 
of the New York State Teachers Association. Someone had ventured to suggest 
that the translations ought to be in good English, whereupon the speaker retorted, 
"Why should we bother about the kind of English they use? The English people 
don't do anything for us." 
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of his work. For the definite value assigned to each word on the 
basis of its frequency in high-school Latin and the creation of a 
canon of 2,000 words is subject to very considerable adjustment 
when the importance of the Latin vocabulary is estimated on the 
basis of its value to other subjects in the curriculum. 

So Mr. Byrne in his chapter on " Distribution of Syntax through 
the Course of Study" should have printed the reservation that the 
tables represent the relative values of constructions viewed solely 
from the Latin standpoint and that they will be subject to 
considerable modification when the importance of Latin as the 
foundation for other language-work is taken into consideration. 

These two books should be in the hands of every Latin teacher; 
but they should be used to broaden and not to restrict the services 
of Latin in the other subjects. 

This condition of isolation is surely not the ideal one. We 
should be aiming to give the pupil an education consisting not in 
isolated and detached fragments, but in one coherent, perfectly 
blended, and interrelated whole. How shall we attain that ideal? 
We must first demolish the artificial departmental barriers that are 
operating so viciously in forcing each subject to stay in its own 
groove. We must come to a practical realization that each subject 
has value in proportion as it comes in contact with the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. We must attain such breadth of view and 
esprit de corps in our high schools that it shall not only be permis- 
sible but incumbent upon the head of the commercial department 
to inquire into and make definite suggestions as to the work of first- 
and second-year Latin. The science teacher must be ready, not 
in any apologetic attitude, but as an integral and inevitable part 
of his work, to make definite suggestions to the mathematics 
department as to the desired emphasis upon certain problems. 
The history teacher must inform the Caesar and Cicero teachers 
what historical facts connected with those years would be of most 
importance to emphasize from the general historical standpoint. 
The Latin teachers must equip the German teachers with the exact 
grammatical territory covered the first year and the German 
teachers should build consciously upon that foundation. The 
teachers of one department must be as willing and anxious to hear 
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of deficiencies shown by pupils in another department in topics for 
which the first department is responsible as when a defect becomes 
apparent in a class of the same department. In brief, the object 
of our present necessary specialization by departments should be 
the same as in any other field of legitimate specialization, namely, 
to bring the results of that division of labor to bear upon still 
larger problems and not to confine them to the limits with which 
they started. 

This general attitude once assumed, definite knowledge and 
tangible material for classroom use becomes necessary. Of all the 
details covered in any given term, those should receive the utmost 
emphasis which are to be or have been of use elsewhere, with exact 
indication of just where this elsewhere lies. This last point should 
be insisted upon just as persistently as any series of forms or 
grammatical principles. For we are aiming not merely to save 
time but to develop the habit of co-ordination to such a point of 
efficiency that it becomes second nature for the pupil to seek 
constantly to apply elsewhere his newly acquired knowledge, to 
expect to be held responsible in every class for what he has learned in 
any other, and instinctively to identify apparently new phenomena 
with previous experiences. If this co-ordination is reciprocal, if 
all departments are giving expression to a keenly realized solidarity, 
not only shall we attain the ideal of unity for which we are striving, 
but we can make a very appreciable gain in the actual ground 
covered. 

For several years past the departments of Latin and English in 
the East High School of Rochester, N.Y., have been co-ordinating 
their work. Later the movement included the modern languages, 
and now systematic efforts are being made to co-ordinate on the 
basis of exact information practically all the departments of the 
high school. With the assistance of my colleagues in the East 
High School I shall take up one field at a time and describe the 
results of our labors. The next article will deal with language 
co-ordination. 
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SALVAGE AND LOSSES FROM LATIN LITERATURE 



By A. H. Rick 
Boston University 



"Auguror, nee me fallit augurium, historias tuas immortales 
futuras," says the younger Pliny, 1 writing to the historian Tacitus, 
his friend, and time has justified his prophecy. This, however, only 
in part: all too large a portion of the great historian's work is lost 
to us, including more than one passage for which Pliny himself, at 
the request of Tacitus, supplied information. 3 In another instance, 
Pliny is less of a prophet: he is doubtful whether Martial's fame 
will endure; 3 while Martial's epigrams, happily for us, have lived 
to justify their author's boast 4 of immortality. 

In some of the greatest works of Roman genius in letters, a 
proud consciousness of undying fame may be read freely confessed. 
The "Non omnis moriar" of Horace 5 is no more confident of im- 
mortality than the bold assertion of Ovid, 6 of Propertius, 7 and of 
Martial. 8 Vergil, to be sure, had no like assurance, nor had 
Tacitus: the one was perhaps too keenly conscious of the "tears" 
of life — the lacrimae rerum — and the other of life's irony. Yet 
Tacitus, when he says, "Agricola posteritati narratus et traditus 
superstes erit," in the closing sentence of the Agricola, seems to 
hope for lasting glory. Lucretius, in so many ways a kindred 
spirit to these, is too deadly in earnest about his message to human- 
ity to have concern for personal fame; yet Ovid, in a familiar pas- 
sage 9 predicts immortal glory for Lucretius and the great Mantuan 
as he does for Ennius and Accius. 

To few Roman writers, however, was a full vision of their future 
given. Martial, to be sure, seems to realize his chief passport to 

1 Pliny Ep. vii. 33. 1. * Ibid. iii. 21. 6. 

* Ibid. vi. 16. 4 Martial viii. 3; xii. 4. 4. 

* Horace Odes iii. 30: "Exegi monumentum," etc. 
•Ovid Metam. xv. 871-79; Amoves i. 15-41. 

1 Propertius iv. 1. 55. 

* Martial vii. 84-87; viii. 3; xii. 4. 4. »Ovid Amores i. 15. 10-26. 
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fame: " Agnoscat mores vita legatque suos" x is at once an extraor- 
dinary bit of self-criticism and a sure sense of what future ages 
were to find in him. The epic poets, it is true, might have presaged 
their fate from that of Homer: such was the nature of Roman 
education that epic was bound to descend in time to serve the base 
purposes of the school teacher. Martial speaks plainly enough 
on this point. 2 Horace studied Homer in school, 3 as did his 
young friend, Lollius, 4 and Vergil early achieved the melancholy 
distinction of the textbook. Such a fate Horace deprecates for 
himself, 5 though he foresees it; 6 it had already overtaken him as 
well as Vergil by the time of Quintilian 7 and Juvenal. 8 Later 
writers, among them, Suetonius, 9 Gellius, 10 Ausonius, 11 Macrobius, M 
Orosius, 13 and Augustine 14 attest the common use of the Aeneid in 
schools. In other branches of literature, the same fate awaited 
the author, if he survived at all: in some cases beyond, and in 
many below, his deserts. For instance, Juvenal, himself a teacher, 
would doubtless not be greatly displeased with his fate today nor, 
certainly, would Persius; and Pliny, who wrote those delightful 
letters — which ought to be read much more generally in our 
schools — with an eye to posterity, would doubtless be equally 
resigned. But Caesar! Whatever the motive, immediate or 
ulterior, of the Gallic War, it is surely the very irony of fate that 
his books, of all books, should today be used, to quote the singu- 
larly apt lines of Martial, 

praelegat ut tumidus rauca te voce magister 
oderit et grandis virgo bonusque puer. 2 * 

If it were possible for us to get from Cicero or from Quintilian a 
list of the works — classics in their day or in their opinion destined to 
become classics — for which they were willing to predict lasting life 
and fame, it is certain that therein would be much that has long 
since been lost, and equally certain that many works that have 
survived would have found no place. Ovid, as we have seen, was 

x Martial viii. 3. 20. 6 Horace Ep. i. 20. 17. " Auson. Idyll, iv. 56. 

*Ibid. 3. 15-16. 1 Quint, i. 8. 5; x. 1. 85. "Macrob. i. 24. 5. 

*Ep. ii. 2. 41. • Juv. vii. 226. ^Oros. i. 18. 

♦ Ibid. i. 2. 1, 2. ' Sueton. Gramm. 16. ** Aug. De civ. dei i. 3. 

* Horace Sat. i. 10. 74. M Gell. zii. 2; ziii. 21. 4. «$ Martial viii. 3. 15-16. 
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confident that not only Vergil and Lucretius, but also Ennius and 
Accius, were destined forever to be enshrined in literature. He 
could not foresee that both the "Father of Latin literature" and 
Rome's greatest tragic poet were doomed to survive only in frag- 
mentary quotations in other men's works — in most cases in the 
uninspired lucubrations of grammarians with an eye to archaic 
forms. Of the 700 lines that we have of Accius, all but a very few 
are preserved in Nonius; and Pater Ennius himself comes down 
to us — Ennius, whose virile measures stirred the hearts of Roman 
boys and men for generations — in pitiful disiecti membra poetac 
scattered among the writings of Latin authors all the way from 
Varro and Cicero to Macrobius. 

Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura 
quae legis hie: aliter non fit, Avite, liber, 

says Martial 1 of his book, and the same may perhaps be said of a 
literature — surely of one preserved as that of Rome has -been. 
The hand of fate has indeed been kind to some Roman writers, 
and has fallen heavily on many. Of the "bona" we have indeed 
much: not a little, too, of the "mqdiocria" and the "mala" that 
we would gladly exchange for what has been lost to us. It will 
perhaps be of interest, and not altogether futile, to recall some 
instances where our losses are most grievous. 

In history, for example, fate has saved us much and has still been 
unkind: to mention only some of the most important of the lost 
works is to point to some notable gaps in our knowledge of Roman 
history. How valuable for a study of early Rome and its institu- 
tions would be the Origines of independent old Cato, and as well the 
several works on the same period by that prodigious scholar, Varro, 
the Mommsen of his day! Sulla's voluminous commentaries, too, 
and Cicero's history of that annus mirabttis, his consulship, would 
tell us much; these Plutarch used, we are told. That disordered 
period from Sulla's death to Cicero's praetorship would surely take 
on a new significance if the lost History of Sallust had survived. 
The Catiline and the Jugurtha are indeed monographs of great 
interest and — rightly interpreted — of no small value to the his- 

1 Martial i. 16. 
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torian; but it surely cannot be for them that Quintilian 1 dared to 
"match Sallust against Thucydides" and that Martial ranked him 
first among Roman historians. 8 Our loss of this work of Sallust 
appears to be a great one: those fascinating episodes of a period 
so little understood — Sertorius in Spain, the campaigns of Lucullus 
against Mithridates,* the fighting with the pirates down to the 
time of Pompey's command, the war with Spartacus, and the 
collapse of the Sullan constitution — would surely take on profound 
meaning under the hand of a writer of Sallust's genius and sym- 
pathies. 

Horace says of the history of the Civil Wars by his friend 

Pollio: 

Periculosae plenum opus aleae 
tractas et incedis per ignes 
suppositos dneri doloso* 

and we could enjoy seeing how he performed a task requiring a 
maximum of tact and judgment. That Pollio had a mind of his 
own is fairly evident from his lonely criticism of Caesar's veracity,* 
a fact that makes the loss of his own work the more deplorable. 
His captious criticism of the style of a rival historian, livy, 6 may 
perhaps indicate — but not guarantee — the quality of his own 
literary style. 

In the field of history our most grievous loss is that of the 
greater part of Iivy's work, in the epoch of Roman history where 
we need him most. The periochae for the missing books are, if 
exasperating, yet eloquent of the wealth of information livy would 
supply us, particularly for the significant years of the death 
struggle of the Roman oligarchy. The sympathies of the great 
"Pompeian," as Augustus called him in generous pleasantry, 7 surely 
made him no less eloquent here than we see him in his panegyric 
of the mighty Rome of Hannibal's day; his expressed opinion 8 
that Caesar's career was of doubtful benefit to Rome, and his 

1 Quint, x. 1. zoi: "Nee opponere Thucydidi Sallustium verear." 

* Martial xiv. 191: "Primus Romana Crispus in historia." 

* We could, perhaps, test Ferrero's bold attempt at "construction" here. 

« Hot. Od. ii. 1. 6-8. < Quint, viii. z. 3. • Seneca Nat. Quaest. v. 18. 4. 

* Sueton. /«/. 56. ' Tac Ann. iv. 34. 
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eulogy of Brutus and Cassius 1 are sufficient indications of the spirit 
in which he wrote. 

For light upon the history of the early empire we could wish to 
supplement that imperial document of unique value, the M (mo- 
mentum Ancyranum, with the written autobiography of Augustus, 
and could doubtless well afford to exchange the feeble annals of 
Velleius Paterculus for the history written by that sturdy reac- 
tionary, Cremutius Cordus, that was burned by the aediles but 
secretly edited. 2 The lost portions of Tacitus' work, too, and as 
well the De viris inlustribus of Suetonius, would have much for us. 

In the drama, it would appear, we have less ground for com- 
plaint. To be sure, we have lost all but a paltry 130 lines or so 
of the thirty-odd comedies of Naevius, whose work is highly 
esteemed by Cicero and appears to have had a great vogue down to 
Cicero's day and even later. But we have, according to Suetonius, 
all the work that Terence lived to finish, and in all probability, the 
21 plays of Plautus that were pronounced undoubtedly genuine 
by so great an authority as Varro. Our most lamentable gap in 
Roman comedy is perhaps in the loss of the togatae of such writers as 
Atta and Afranius. The titles show that here we miss what must 
have been a most interesting picture of Italian life and manners: 
one would like to exchange one or two of the hybrid plays of Plautus 
or Terence for the Italian atmosphere and Italian wit of the Fair 
Maid of Setia or The Unsuccessful Politician. 

In tragedy there is little over which we need to grieve, if one 
may judge from the uninspiring fragments of the tragic poems 
of Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius. Ovid's Medea, perhaps, or the 
Thyestes of Varius, one could read or listen to with some satisfac- 
tion, but here, it must be confessed, the surviving plays of Seneca 
do not offer much encouragement. What Sainte-Beuve said so 
aptly of the epic of Silius Italicus, "II ne fit battre aucun coeur" 
might with equal force be applied to any one of Seneca's "frigid 
experiments," as Mr. Duff so well terms them; and the tragedies 
written by Roman writers could hardly have an appeal, on any 
count, to a reader of the present day. 

1 Tac Ann. iv. 34. 
>/WJ.,i.34,3S- 
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In oratory, besides lacking the published speeches of Cato, the 
Gracchi, and Caesar, we mourn the loss of many of Cicero's most 
important orations. His stump speech as a candidate for the con- 
sulship, the In toga Candida? his defense of Bestia* and of Scipio 
Nasica 3 against charges of corruption, would doubtless show the 
optimus consul in an interesting light. Some there are who would 
give in exchange for these, (and that lotto animo), the tiresome and 
flatulent Catilinarian speeches so much esteemed in this country. 
In that event, we might perhaps have time to read the Philippics, 
so much more worth our while. 

In other departments of literature many a title comes to mind 
as we estimate our losses in the wreck of Latin letters. It will 
perhaps be enough to mention a few of the most important. What 
Latinist, for example, would not prize a copy of the great encyclo- 
pedia of Verrius Flaccus, or of Caesar's treatise on grammar, the 
De analogia? This last, we are told, 4 was written "in transitu 
Alpium," perhaps as the great dictator was returning from the 
fateful conference at Lucca. Caesar's letters, too, would be of 
surpassing interest; it is not unlikely that they would serve to 
correct some of the impressions received from those of Cicero. 
If the cipher in which they were written was no more difficult than 
Suetonius tells us s we could read them without great difficulty. 

How interesting, too, would be that Roman of Romans, Cato, 
in his letters to his son! Not, certainly, a Chesterfield — but none 
the less an adviser worth having, judging from the few fragments 
of his admonition that have come down to us. Horace himself 
could not improve Cato's "rem tene: verba sequentur." Our 
Roman Boswell, too — Cicero's freedman Tiro — would surely give 
many an interesting side light upon a most fascinating personality, 
in his life of Cicero. 6 There is some reason for believing that 

x Cic. Ad Q. frat. ii. 3. « Cic PkU. xi. 5. * Cic Ad Att. ii. 1. 

« Sueton. lid. 56: "in transitu Alpium, cum ex citeriore Gallia conventibus peractis 
ad exercitum rediret." 

*Ibid. t 56. 6: "si qua occultius perferenda erant, per notas scripsit, id est, 
sic structo litterarum ordine, ut nullum verbum effid posset: quae si qui investigare 
et persequi velit, quartam elementorum litteram, id est D pro A et perinde reliquas 
commutet." 

6 Plutarch Cic. 40. 
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Tiro, like Boswell, displayed excessive zeal in recording remarks 
made by his patron: Quintilian censures him for his indiscretion 
in publishing anecdotes better withheld. 1 Cicero himself might 
have wished that some of the letters published by Tiro had never 
seen the light; with Carlyle, he might well have prayed to be saved 
from his friends. "Quid vero historiae de nobis ad annos DC 
praedicarint ? Quas quidem ego multo magis vereor quam eorum 
hominum qui hodie vivant rumusculos," he declares to Atticus.* 
But posterity will not readily forgive him for the letter written 
to Basilus. 3 On the other hand, we can thank Augustus for dis- 
regarding Vergil's wishes and saving the Aencid, which the author, 
in his dying moments, wished to have destroyed. 4 

The list of works so unhappily lost might be multiplied, but the 
wonder after all is, not that so much is lost but that so much has 
survived. The sack of cities and the burning of libraries, criminal 
carelessness and pitiful ignorance have all done their part: "quod 
non fecerunt barbari fecerunt Barberini." It is recorded, for 
instance, of Gregory the Great that he had a veritable contempt for 
pagan learning — "nugae et seculares litterae" — that he tried to 
suppress the works of Cicero, and burnt "all of the books of Livy 
that he could find, because they were full of idolatrous supersti- 
tions." 1 Similar instances of zeal so woefully misdirected must 
have been common: our palimpsests bear eloquent witness to what 
must have been a frequent mode of spoiling the Egyptians. 

On the other hand, it must be said that we owe much to the 
passion for the classics of a Jerome or an Augustine, and more 
than we can estimate to the industry of the monks. Why they 
have preserved some authors for us, is, indeed, an interesting 
question. The interest of such a writer as Augustine in Varro, 
Cicero and Vergil must have served largely to preserve their work, 
while the "moral tone" of Persius and Seneca, and the tradition 
that associated the latter with St. Paul, goes far to explain their 

x Quint, vi. 3. 5. » Cic. Ad Att. ii. 5. 1. * Cic Fam. vi. 15. 

♦ Gell. xvii. 10. 7: "Itaque cum morbo oppressus adventare mortem viderct, 
petivit oravitque a suis amicis impensc, ut Aeneida, quam nondum satis elimavisset, 
adolerent." 

s Cf . Sandys A History of Classical Scholarship I, 445, and references. 
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survival. Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino in the eleventh 
century, was zealous in his efforts to preserve copies of Horace, 
Ovid's Fasti, Seneca, and Cicero; 1 and seems to have saved Varro 
for us. The case of such writers as Martial and Petronius invites 
speculation. It is possible that here we owe something to the 
monastic imagination. 

Whether we can hope for any considerable discoveries of Latin 
works long regarded as lost seems very doubtful. To one who has 
worked in Italian libraries it often seems as if the miracle of a 
thorough house-cleaning might reveal much: the case of the 
Verona manuscript of Catullus and Cardinal Mai's discovery in 
1822 of a part of the De re publico, of Cicero offer encouragement 
Perhaps Egypt may yet yield something of Rome, as she has of 
Menander. 9 So far as the writers of the Republic and early 
Empire are concerned there is great hope from Campania, and all 
students of Latin literature may well unite in the prayer that the 
project of Mr. Waldstein may soon be realized and Lucilius, 
perhaps, or Sallust, or livy, brought forth, as was the library of 
books on Epicurean philosophy, from long-buried Herculanaeum. 

1 Sandys 1, 520. 

• The Oxyrhynchus papyri of 2904 (TV, 00-116) have part of an abstract of Books 
48-55 of Livy. Cf. Sandys 1, 659. 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 



CIC. TUSC. DISP. n. 27 

Recte igitur [poetae] a Platone ducuntur ex ea civitate, quam finxU ilk, cum 
optimos mores et optimum rei publico* statum exquireret. 

The reading of OR 1 is dicuntur, of G*R*B ducuntur. As dico and duco are 
frequently confused in the MSS, and dicuntur is inadmissible in this context, we 
may conclude that the MS reading is practically ducuntur, or on the principle 
of haplography educuntur. 

Orelli retained the last word in his edition: but Baiter, ed. Or.*, apparently 
on the authority of Madvig, Define, p. 698, substituted eiciuntur, and was fol- 
lowed without comment by C. F. W. Muller, Heine*, and Tischer-Sorof . 

Madvig's conjecture that eiciutUur was miswritten eicuntur, and the initial e 
was then changed to d is improbable, because it involves two corruptions and 
the latter of them is seldom found. Besides, the reading ducuntur does not 
seem to need any emendation. Plato does not employ axo^XXcw, the tech- 
nical word for to banish, but the more informal word axoir^ixoi/icv, in the 
passage of the de re publico,, 398, on which Cicero's statement is based. We may 
accordingly suppose that Cicero made use of a corresponding expression. The 
question arises, Is ducuniur objectionable in this context ? 

The common signification of ducere with a personal object is the one we 
find e.g. iaTusc.disp. i. 3: duxerat aulem consul ilk in Aetoliam .... Ennium. 
It involves the idea of military or personal leadership, escort, or supervision; 
occasionally it only indicates that a party is sent under a military guard or in 
charge of police officers, just as the obnoxious bards might have been. A 
few quotations will show this. Ad mortem te, CatUina, dud iussu consults 
iam pridem oportebat, CatU. i. 2; cf. Nonne nunc in vincla duci .... imperabis, 
ibid., 27; iste unus inventus est qui ... . filios ad necem duceret, Verres, ii. 1. 7; 
I toque decrevit senatus, ut ille veterator et callidus vinctus ad Hannibalem duceretur, 
De ojf. iii. 113; cf. Socrates .... cum facile posset educi e custodia . . . . , 
Tusc.disp.i. 71; De exilio reducti a mortuo . . . . , Phil. i. 24; cf. Ad Att. ix. 14. 
2; petis, ut tibi per me liceat quendam de exilio reducer e, Phil. ii. 9; Byzantium 
exules reducer entur, De dom. 52. 

If we can say ad mortem, in vincla, ad Hannibalem duci: e custodia educi, 
de exilio reduci, exules reduci: it seems permissible to use also this verbum ad 
rem minime aplum educi, or to say duci ex ea civitate, even if the context shows 
that the action is equivalent to banishment. 
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Cic Tusc. disp. ii. 56: qui volunt exclamare mains, num satis habent later a, 
fauces, linguam intendere, e quibus elici vocem et fundi videmus? The reading 
of GRB is elici; but Baiter for one in cd. Orelliana* substituted eici, which is 
retained by C. F. W. Miiller, by Heine*, with the explanation that "in elici liegt 
immer der Sinn 'hervorlocken, auspressen,' " and by Tischer-Sorof». 

Both in majuscule and in minuscule script the confusion of i and / is not 
infrequent, and the textus receptus might pass unchallenged, if any emenda- 
tion were necessary. But elici seems admissible. The word usually carries 
with it the idea of enticing or inducing by some influence exerted on the will 
of the party concerned; as in Tusc. disp. v. 20: Nos vellem praemio elicere 
possemus, qui nobis aliquid attulissct. The notion of an action on the will is, 
however, evanescent in many passages, and seems to be entirely excluded in 
others by the nature of the subject or the object. It is superseded by the 
idea of force, and elici becomes approximately equivalent to exprimere. A 
few illustrations will suffice to show this. Cf. Lucretius, v. 487: expressus 
salsus de corpore sudor, and perungunt et radice eius sudoris causa eliciendi, 
Pliny Nat. hist. xxv. 139. Quis igitur elicere causas praesensionutn potest? Cic. 
De div. i. 13. With Cic. De not. dear. ii. 25: lapidum conflictu atque tritu elici 
ignem videmus, cf. De div. ii. 44: si autem nubium conflictu ardor expressus 
se emiserit, id esse fulmen. lacrvmula, quam oculos terendo (cf . tritu) .... 
expresserit, Ter. Eun. 68; lacrumas haec mihi, quam video, eUciunt, Plaut. 
Trin. 289. 200; eHcitae gaudio lacrimae, Veil. Paterc. ii. 104. 4; lacrumas 
excussit mihi, Ter. Heaut. 167. 

The following passages have a closer bearing on the sentence in question: 
ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium ingeniis elicere voces et querelas solet, Brut. 
278; in qua quaestione (^cruciatu) dolor elicere veram vocem possit, Deiot. 3; 
(clamitavit) nuUam vim tantam doloris fore, ut veritatem eliceret, Tac. Ann. iv. 45. 
3; cf. neque ullam omnino vocem exprimere posset, Caes. B.G. i. 32. 3; also Ad 
Att. ii. 21. 5; expressa cruciatu confessio esset, Sueton. Galb. 10. 

If elicere can have such objects as sudorem, ignem, voces et querelas and 
such subjects as dolor and vis, the conception of allurement or persuasion seems 
at times to become a negligible quantity, and we may translate e quibus elici 
vocem et fundi videmus: "from which we see the voice is forced (*=exprimt) 
and poured forth." In this sense elici meets the requirements of the context 
better than eici. The favorite expression vocem eicere, by the way, does not 
seem to be found in the speeches or the philosophical works of Cicero. 

In Lucretius, ill. 57-58: Nam verae voces turn demum pectore ah into eliciuntur, 
the MS reading eliciuntur corresponds closely to the passages cited above 
from Cic. Deiot. 3 and Tac. Ann. iv. 35. 3, and ought to be retained. In De not. 
dear. ii. 151 also, ferrum elicimus is unobjectionable. 

J. E. Granrud 

University or Minnesota 
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A History of Classical Philology from the Seventh Century B.C. to the 
Twentieth Century A J). By Harry Thurston Peck, Member 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xi+491. $2. 

The author has attempted to present within the compass of a single vol- 
ume a connected and readable account of classical philology from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

A general idea of the plan and scope of the work may best be gathered from 
the headings of the successive chapters. Thus following a brief introduction 
dealing with the "Definition of Classical Philology and Methods of Treat- 
ment" we have: i, "The Genesis of Philological Studies in Greece"; ii, "The 
prae-Alexandrian Period"; iii, "The Alexandrian Period"; iv, "The Graeoo- 
Roman Period"; v, "The Middle Ages"; vi, "The Renaissance"; vii, 
"Division into Periods"; viii, "The Age of Erasmus"; ix, "The Period of 
Nationalism"; x, "The German Influence"; xi, "The Cosmopolitan Period." 
Then follow a selected bibliography and a general index. 

The work is written in a very uneven style with occasional lapses into 
inelegancy of phrase. Toward the close we seem to have mere notes hastily 
jotted down, often disconnected and without syntax. The pages are marred 
with innumerable misprints which should have been detected by the pub- 
lishers' reader. Only a few of these can here be noted: Minnermus (p. 99, 
1. 15); Platus (p. 235, 1. 8); Pausanius (p. 129, 1. 10); Turnenbi (p. 306, L 17). 
This all results in many strange names of persons and places: e.g., "the two 
Schlegers" (p. 384, 1. 28); Burgmann (p. 422, 1. 20); Reimann (p. 427, 1. 5); 
Dietz (p. 426, last line) ; Rostok (p. 390, 1. xo) ; Erfurth (p. 390, 1. 22), to men- 
tion only a few. The forms Mainz, Maintz, and Mayence all appear. 

We should hardly expect a classical scholar to use such phrases as "the 
Twentieth Century a J)." (title-page) and "his own autobiography" (p. 401, 
L n). . 

References are given in a very careless way and often seem to be at second- 
hand. For the Golden Verses of Pythagoras the reader is referred (p. 24, foot- 
note 1) to Gottling's edition of Hesiod (Gotha, 1843), but no page is given. 
They may be there, but I have lost much time searching for them. Bentley*s 
famous dictum on emendation of MSS is found in his note on Carm. iii. 27. 15 
(not 13, as stated on p. 367, footnote 3). 

Misleading or erroneous statements are found. Sir William Jones did not 
"discover" Sanskrit (p. 417, 1. 1). To be sure other famous Sanskritists are 

214 
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mentioned in a footnote on p. 384, but two of the best-known names there 
appear in incorrect form. The 1465 edition of Lactantius was printed at 
Subiaco, not at Rome (p. 300, 1. 8). It is more than probable that the first 
edition of a classic, in the narrow sense, came from the same press at Subiaco 
and was Cicero's De orafore, not the De qfficiis (p. 300, L 6). In footnote 1, 
p. 287, it is erroneously stated that the 1465 edition of the De qfficiis appeared 
at Rome. In fact it came from the press of Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz, and 
later in the year than the De orafore at Subiaco. 

The book has many commendable features. We believe that the general 
plan is excellent. In this age of simplified spelling it is pleasant to meet with 
what seems to be a strong protest consciously embodied in the forms of words 
used. These are not confined to such technical words as "prae-Alexandrian," 
"Mediaeval," and the like. The form Wiclif we hope is due to German 
influence, not to simplified spelling! It is a pleasure to see that American 
scholars are given some space, although we had hoped to see more. 

It is hard to judge such a work fairly. In its present form it is unworthy 
of the great publishing house from which it comes. Such obvious marks of 
carelessness in the printing unduly prejudice one against the author. The 
publishers owe it to the scholarly world, as well as to the author, to make all 
possible corrections in the plates and to run off another edition immediately. 

G. C. Scoggin 
The University or Missouri 



The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Gilbert Murray. 2d Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 191 1. 
Pp. 368. 7$. 6d. net. 

If the reader of these reviews is sufficiently interested, he may turn for 
the notice of the first edition of this book to Vol. IV, p. 280. By comparing 
hastily he will observe that the new edition is considerably enlarged: it has 
grown from 294 pages to 368, and the price has risen correspondingly from 65. 
to 75. 6d. 

Not only has the book been materially enlarged; it has also been essentially 
revised. It has been made over throughout. It was a handsome book before; 
it has been made still handsomer. It has the same outward appearance and 
the same inner form; the pages and lines are the same size; but for the new 
edition a lighter-faced type has been selected that adds much to the beauty 
of the pages. 

The revision has been called forth by the author's untiring studies and the 
attacks upon his position by more conservative scholarship. His purpose in 
revising has been to strengthen his former position, from which he has not 
shifted even a point, without being drawn into any controversy with any of his 
critics. He has availed himself of the new evidence and the new material 
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that has appeared in rich quantity since 1907. The central point of his position 
is still the fortress of the Iliad as the "traditional book" of the Greeks, with 
all that that signifies for its rise and growth. And granting that "the Iliad 
is a traditional book, in which old material has been reshaped by later bards 
— whether we suppose a gradual development of a Trojan story or an Achilles 
story, or a fictional reshaping of old poetry which had originally nothing to do 
with Achilles nor yet with Troy, or all these together — the difference between 
the Wolfians and unitarians is really one of degree." 

Mr. Murray's second central point is his doctrine of expurgation. As the 
traditional book of the Ionian people it grew as they grew and in the great age 
of their development the cruelties and indecencies of the older period or periods 
were expurgated— -that is, in the time of Xenophanes, Thales, Heraclitus, and 
above all in the Ionic Attica of Pisistratus and Aeschylus and Plato. The 
simpler poems of the earlier day were glorified by poets of the greater day. 
Not only were unseemly parts removed, but splendors were added. And it 
looks, he says, "as if we must face the probability that a far larger amount of 
real creative work than we ever suspected was done upon both Iliad and 
Odyssey by poets not far removed either in date or in spirit from Pindar and 
the great Athenians." "The Iliad" he declares, "is not merely Ionic, it is 
Pan-Ionian" — yes, Pan-Athenian. "The influence of the Panathenaic 
recitation upon our poems was immense. Yet this specific Athenian coloring, 
though visible all over the poems, is not a thing that goes deep. The body of 
the Iliad is clearly Ionian; the ultimate sources lie in something pre-Ionian, 
something older and more northern." But for all that, we are forced to 
"recognize that the text which we possess is not a thing of pre-Pisistratid, 
almost pre-Ionian, antiquity, but actually, as a text, less ancient than the 
Agamemnon or even the Bacchae" (cf. pp. 2x3 and 296). 

In the revision the earlier chapters of the book have been only slightly 
changed. The insertion of a word or phrase or the addition of a reference or 
citation here and there has made a statement clearer or defended it against the 
possible criticism of the captious. So, for example, at the bottom of p. 30, 
where the "God of the Battle-Axe .... a being who often wears no shape 
at all but exists simply in his emblems," becomes (p. 51) the "Divine Battle- 
Axe .... a being who has not yet reached human shape or separate existence 
as a 'God/ but exists simply in the ancient bronze axes"; or the addition of 
a saving clause, as, for example (p. 30-60) : "Its language was, as far as we can 
judge, not Greek." And again (p. 40-61): instead of the positive "We know 
a fair amount about these immigrations," and the paragraph following, we 
have a complete restatement of the theory as to the language of the old 
Achaeans, no longer open to the attacks that have been brought to bear upon 
the dogmas of the first edition. 

Chap, iii, which has been to many the most luminous of all, is amplified 
by not a few paragraphs that add still more of light and strength; but we 
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wonder that the Roman Lares are still " the ghosts of dead friends and ancestors, 
duly laid in the earth" (p. 92). 

The author's unique position in holding to the greater antiquity of the 
Odyssey as compared with the Iliad is more fully explained at the beginning 
of the fifth chapter. The Iliad he believes to be "more Homeric" than the 
Odyssey, that is, to have more of the definite Homeric spirit and to have 
undergone a more thorough process of revision and expurgation. This chapter 
(v) has received more 1 expansion than any of the first four (it is nearly six pages 
fuller than in the first edition), but we must confess that we are still uncon- 
vinced of the more extensive state of expurgation experienced by the Iliad 
at the hands of successive theologians and moralists than by the Odyssey. 

Chap, vi also has received considerable amplification. The most of this is 
devoted to a clearer proof of the contamination in the Iliad of the two civiliza- 
tions familiar to the poet or poets — the Achaean and the Hellenic — which we 
all accepted before. The author's contention in the first edition that the 
corselet was not a part of the armor of the real Homeric heroes met with 
considerable opposition; in the second edition he draws up a new formation, 
strengthens his position, and seems to win the battle. 

Entirely new is chap, xi, "The Text of Homer — froin the Known to the 
Unknown." "The main exposition of the [old] book proceeded in historical 
order, starting from times of extreme darkness and working slowly toward 
the beginnings of clear and well-lit history. Of necessity, therefore, the argu- 
ment rested chiefly on analogies and general considerations, not on documents; 
it had to be very cautious, aiming at probability, not certainty, constantly 
suggesting, not professing to demonstrate." The new chapter reverses this 
process and traces briefly "such recorded facts as we possess about the history 
of the poems backward from the known to the unknown/ 9 

From the older Homer-papyri (now numbered by the scores) and from the 
quotations in pre-Alexandrian authors, we see that our Homer text was still 
in a very "fluid" condition when Zenodotus and Aristarchus began their 
critical work. There must have been current in the fourth century texts of 
Homer very different from ours. The Vulgate, as we have it, is due to the 
Alexandrian critics. Most of the manuscripts from which they worked came 
from Athens; these bear undisguised the Athenian imprint. The Pisistratic 
tradition, therefore, stands its ground: Pisistratus gathered and arranged in 
their present order the works of Homer, which were previously scattered and 
in confusion. The Athenian stamp upon the poems is unmistakable, placed 
there officially by Pisistratus for Panathenaic purposes. Beyond him we 
have no semblance of a record. To trace the Homeric poems back beyond 
him "to the handiwork of some one transcendent poet — or two or more" — 
that is the problem of the Homer critic. Mr. Murray has made a great and 
lasting contribution toward the solution of the problem, but, like the wise 
scholar and critic that he is, he does not pretend that he has reached the final 
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solution nor does he hope that all will agree with all his conclusions. He 
certainly does afford help to all the open-minded and stimulus to the earnest 
worker, as well as delight to the casual reader. 

The appendices A-G are reprinted almost line for line; but G has one 
important correction: the story of Demeter and Celeus is not based on a 
primitive ritual of child-sacrifice, as was set forth in the first edition, but of a 
child-ordeal, the purification by fire. 

Two new appendices are added, H ("The Epic Cycle") and I ("Evidence 
for Transliteration from 'the old Alphabet'"). The former is avowedly but 
little more than an abbreviated restatement of Wilamowitz's criticism on the 
views of the Cycle current in 1884, and the latter from Cauer*s Grundfragcn 
der Homerkritik (1910). 

Walter Miller 

University of Missouri 



Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi EpisUdae. Pars I: Epistulae i-lxx. 
Recensuit Isidorus Hilberg. [Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. Vol. 
LIV.] Vienna: F. Tempsky; Leipzig: G. Freytag, 1910. 
Pp. 709. M. 22.50. 

To those who have dealt with the letters of Jerome, which offer so much 
of interest as well to the investigator of the life and manners of the fourth and 
early fifth centuries as to the student of vulgar Latin, of church history, or 
of biblical criticism, the publication of an authoritative text of this work will 
be most welcome. The present volume is the first of three in which the com- 
plete text will be included, Part II, containing Letters lxxi-cxx, being promised 
for 191 1, to be later followed by Part HE, with the remaining letters, indices, 
and "prolegomena." The custom of deferring the prolegomena to the posi- 
tion of epilegomena in this instance, as all too frequently, makes more difficult 
an estimate of the initial volume and temporarily diminishes its critical value 
for the user. 

The text of the first seventy letters has been established by the aid of over 
seventy MSS, those employed in each instance being noted at the beginning 
of the critical apparatus to each individual letter. These MSS range in date 
from extracts made in the sixth century to codices of the thirteenth (and, in 
one case, of the fifteenth) century. Only five, however, are later than the 
twelfth century. Of considerable interest is the fact that no single MS of 
this number contains all the letters, though D (Vat lat. 355+356, S. ix-x) 
lacks but seven of the seventy and B (Berol. lat. 18, S. xii) but four. For the 
text of Ep. xxxiii an entirely distinct set of MSS is used, and by their aid and 
that of extracts gleaned from Rufinus, Apol. 2.20 the catalogue of works 
of Varro and Origen has been greatly increased over that in former editions. 
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Epp. xlviii and xlix of Vallarsi's numbering have been transposed, and Ep. 
zviii has been divided into two parts, A and B, thereby recognizing the break 
implied by the concluding remarks at the end of chapter 16, and agreeing with 
the best MS testimony, though not with the passage (Comm. in Is. cap. vi, 
vers, x) where Jerome refers to Ep. zviii as a single tractates or libtUus. The 
subdivision of chapters into sections will aid in citation, though it is to be 
regretted that the lack of any reference to the classic page-numbering of 
Vallarsi will increase the difficulty of verifying citations in many handbooks. 

The treatment of the text is conservative, though, as the editor in his brief 
preface remarks, the study of unused MSS and the far more critical use of the 
old ones has necessitated numerous changes from the vulgate. Many of these 
are very striking, and by reason of them and of the much improved punctua- 
tion, the meaning of not a few obscure passages has been much cleared up. 
Conjectures are rarely noted (save in Ep. xxxiii) and the critical apparatus has 
been a good deal restricted. The attempt, frankly acknowledged by the 
author, to rely upon the orthography of the best MSS rather than to seek 
consistency, though in the main justifiable, at times leads to results which 
more or less doubtfully reproduce the probable words of the author. Thus, for 
example, on p. 6, 1. 7 Hilberg reads sarabara rather than sarabaUa. Yet 
Jerome, if we may trust the vulgate reading of Comm. in Dan. 3.21, prefers the 
latter form and says "corrupte legitur sarabara" Again, on p. 8, 1. 4, the form 
sabulus comes with a little of a shock in a series of letters in which elsewhere 
diabdlus is commonly employed. To the list of quotations and imitated pas- 
sages many additions have been made over former texts. To these might be 
added, on p. 15, 1. 1, a reference to Hor. C. z, 3, 8 (a parallel already noted for 
the same phrase on p. 72, 1. 13), and on p. 424, 1. zi, in the phrase met meum 
there is perhaps a reminiscence of Jerome's admired Plautus (cf. Cure, x, 3, 7; 
Poen. x, 2, Z54). 

It is to be hoped that the continuance of this important work and the 
establishment of a trustworthy text of the Letters, to be followed by that of 
Jerome's other works, will turn the attention of new readers to this author. 
For the use of those unable to purchase the complete texts there might well 
be made a discreet selection from Jerome, Augustine, and perhaps one or two 
of their contemporaries, which, if provided with proper notes and introduc- 
tions emphasizing especially the historical questions involved, would furnish 
a vivid picture of certain important features of life in an age that offers much 
of interest These selections, on account of the simplicity of their style, might 
occasionally prove able to beguile that much hunted but very coy species — the 
middle-aged college graduate who has forgotten so much of his Latin that he 
no longer dares approach the snare of the periodic sentence. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 
The University of Illinois 
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Latin and Greek in American Education, with Symposia on the 
Value of Humanistic Studies. Edited by Francis W. Kelsey. 
Pp. x+396. $1.50. 

This volume is one of the University of Michigan publications, and, as 
its title indicates, belongs to the series of Humanistic Papers. The first three 
chapters, which discuss, respectively, "The Present Position of Latin and 
Greek, 1 ' "The Value of Latin and Greek as Educational Instruments,' 1 and 
"Latin and Greek in Our Courses of Study," are by the editor, being the out- 
growth of an address which had been delivered at the University of Kansas. 
The essay in chap, iv, by Professor R. M. Wenley, on "The Nature of Culture 
Studies," and the numerous papers and discussions of the seven symposia 
which follow "were prepared for the meetings of the Michigan Classical Con- 
ference and were presented on the program of the Conference or of the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters' Club." All of the papers of the volume have been pre- 
viously published in the School Review or the Educational Review. 

The plan of holding the symposia in the interests of classical study was a 
most happy one, and the papers presented show how successfully the plan 
was carried out. As was to be expected, the demand for the reprint of the 
papers was great, and Professor Kelsey, to whom, it may be presumed, much 
of the success of the symposia was due has done well to bring together in a 
permanent form the various articles and discussions, along with his own valu- 
able essays. There was urgent need of such a volume. We should have to 
go back two score or more years to the time of Dr. Samuel H. Taylor's book 
on Classical Study to find a volume of similar importance on this subject. 

In the volume before us we have brought together the views of thirty-one 
gentlemen who are eminent in practical affairs or in their respective professions 
of medicine, engineering, law, theology, teaching; and all, with scarcely an 
exception, agree in emphasizing the value of Latin and Greek as studies pre- 
paratory to their several callings. Space will not admit of enumerating the 
titles of the various papers read, nor even the names of the authors. The 
importance of the question concerning classical study is brought vividly 
before us when we find the discussions were engaged in by men of so great 
eminence, among whom, not to mention others, were Presidents Angell and 
MacKenzie, Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Hugh Black, James Bryce, James Loeb, 
Hon. John W. Foster, Professors Rand, Sadler, and Shorey. 

The arguments presented in defense of Latin and Greek are such as are 
suited to the present conditions of the question. All the papers are marked by 
a clearness and terseness of style and accuracy of statement that were to be 
expected in the productions of scholars who had been trained in the ancient 
languages. The effect of such training is also seen in the evident care with 
which the papers have been revised for the press. 

It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding the objections presented 
by some psychologists, the disciplinary value of the study of Latin and Greek 
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has not been passed by in the papers. The new education has now been on 
trial long enough to enable one to form some judgment of its comparative 
merits. Striking tables of statistics, recently prepared in several colleges, 
show rather clearly the superiority, in all departments of study, of students 
who have been trained in both of the ancient languages, and give support to 
the observation made by Professor Barrett Wendell a few years since, when he 
wrote: "What kind of education makes people most frequently efficient for 
general purposes ? Honestly answering this, though I am myself a professor 
of a radical and practical subject, I am bound to say that purely practical 
considerations go far to justify the old system of classics and mathematics, 
in comparison with anything newer. " The statistics just referred to might be 
profitably placed by the side of some of the views quoted by Mr. Wiley in his 
interesting paper. 

Although the scope of these papers is a wide one, there are certain phases 
of the subject, touched upon briefly by some of the speakers, which might 
profitably be treated more at length in formal symposia. Some critics of late 
have called attention to the need in America of a literature of the first rank, 
a statesmanship of the first rank, and a scholarship of the first rank. Perhaps 
the University of Michigan will arrange symposia in which shall be discussed 
the relation of the humanities to these important features of our national 
life. 

The volume reviewed appears at a very opportune time. There are 
abroad indications that we may hope for a revival of interest in humanistic 
studies. Among these indications is the widespread dissatisfaction felt by 
thinking men with the results of an unrestricted elective system and with a 
scheme of education which would lead the pupil along the lines of least resist- 
ance. As the editor of the Springfield Republican in a recent editorial on 
"Greek at Oxford" said: "There was never a time when Greek was more 
needed than now." The numerous classical associations that have been 
formed in recent years must, sooner or later, secure a revision of the courses 
of study in college and secondary school. There is an increasing number of 
educators who utter the wish of Goethe: " Moge das Studium der griechischen 
und rttrnischen Literatur die Basis der hdheren Bildung bleiben." 

May this volume have the wide circulation it deserves, and be an efficient 
means of restoring to humanistic studies something of their former prestige. 

John H. Hewitt 
Williams College 



Two Latin Plays for High-School Students. By Susan Paxson, 
Instructor in Latin in the Omaha High School. Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1911. 

The observant classical teacher recognizes that the extended application 
of the principle of election in secondary schools and the continual pressing 
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in of new subjects, mostly concrete and "practical" in a superficially obvious 
sense, expose our subject to an increasingly keen competition in the high 
school. No matter how essentially and profoundly "practical" Latin is, 
more and more the question whether a given student enters a Latin class at 
all depends upon the impression which a boy or girl just out of the eighth grade 
has formed of the probable attractiveness of the subject; and after the pupil 
has once begun, his continuance largely depends on the enjoyment and inter- 
est which he has found in the work. It becomes of prime importance, there- 
fore, to utilize every legitimate means to gain the interest and attention of 
high-school pupils for Latin and for things Roman. The dramatic interest 
seems one of the most available for this purpose. In a play, language appears 
as the direct expression of life; and to feel the capacity of Latin to serve as 
such expression is an invaluable asset at every stage of the student's work. 
"Why were we not given something like this in high school ?" is the question 
sometimes asked when Freshmen in college meet Terence or Plautus for the 
first time. The obvious answer is that Plautus and Terence are too difficult 
If we can get something that will give the high-school pupil the impression 
which the collegian gets from the Phormio, the Trinummus or the CapHoi 
we shall secure important ends. The recently published simplified Phormio 
is one attempt to supply this need. The two plays of Miss Paxson have a 
similar aim, though intended primarily for acting rather than reading. 

The subjects of the plays are respectively A Roman School and A Roman 
Wedding, certainly interesting topics. We are told that they have successfully 
met the test of actual presentation. Pupils who have talked Latin to the 
extent of rehearsing and acting these plays will never believe that Latin is a 
"dead" language. 

The two plays stand on quite different planes. By all the principles of 
higher criticism they should be by different authors or by the same author 
in widely separated periods. A Roman School is a rollicking burlesque. The 
school motive is but a slender thread to connect the more or less amusing 
"stunts" of the pupils. The principal end which it accomplishes is to con- 
nect fun and nonsense with Latin. Familiar passages are cleverly intro- 
duced into the dialogue, as when the master, in response to Brutus' offer to 
recite a poem, exclaims "Et tu, Brute"; or "Gallia est omnia divisa," etc, 
finds place in a geography lesson; or when Catiline, as the bad boy of the 
school, calls forth from the master the familiar "Quousque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia nostra ? " There seems to have been no attempt to secure 
dramatic or historical consistency. The time chosen for representation is 
90 B.C. The sixteen-year-old Cicero and the twenty-four-year-old Hortensius, 
with Caesar, Pompey, Appius Claudius Caecus, and others are seen in the 
same class at school reciting "Twinkle, twinkle little star" and various Mother 
Goose rhymes done into Latin, the quantitative structure of which is not 
always obvious. By this time we should be prepared to hear Julius Caesar 
select as his favorite song "Onward Christian Soldiers" the sacred words of 
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which the young pagans proceed to sing, no doubt lustily. The author calls 
attention to this last "most obvious anachronism" and excuses it on the 
ground of the interest young pupils take in the hymn. The play closes with 
the recitation by Crassus of about seventy-five lines of ridiculous half-Latin 
doggerel entitled "Pome of a Possum/ 1 and beginning "The noz was lit by 
lux of luna." The burlesque tone is less obvious in the interesting contest 
in which Cicero and Caesar compete in declaiming on their ambitions, but it 
asserts itself when Caesar expresses his intention not only of being a great 
soldier and conquering Gaul, but of composing the De Betto Gallico, adding 
"coinmentarii de bello Gallico utiles erunt ad ingenia acuenda puerorum." 

A Roman Wedding is in every way a more serious effort. The three scenes, 
Sponsalia, Nuptiae, and Dcductio, give an informing as well as diverting pic- 
ture of a Roman wedding. The facts of Roman history and life are in general 
respected. Among minor departures, we may note the transfer of the sign- 
ing of the tabulae nuptiales from the wedding to the betrothal "to give better 
balance to the play" and the representation of Cicero as rehearsing the intro- 
duction of the first speech against Catiline as delivered. The relations of 
Cicero and Terentia are represented as infelicitous in 63, and Terentia con- 
trasts the orator 's coolness, due to absorption in his profession, with the warmth 
of earlier days reflected in letters which in fact are from the later years of 
exile. Cicero's financial troubles are made the motive of marrying off Tullia 
to Piso, and even lead the elder Piso to offer to take the girl sine dote. A 
Roman Wedding however has unity and consistency. The Latin shows free- 
dom and a degree of originality. The pictures of home life are natural and 
convincing. Tullia and her brother are particularly good. The rhythmical 
recitations introduced here and there are appropriate to the context, selected 
or adapted from classical sources, and in recognizable, rhythmical form. It 
is a happy omen that such a piece of work should come from one of our city 
high schools, and it is to be hoped that many schools will undertake to give it 
in whole or in part. Any not prepared to act these plays, simple and brief 
as they are, might use them as diverting sight reading. May we not also hope 
that this material will encourage other attempts in the same direction ? The 
colloquial language of the comedy and Cicero's letters should supply material 
for dramatizing other scenes from Roman life and history, yielding sketches 
of varying length suitable either for reading or acting. 

Warren S. Gordis 

Ottawa University 
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QUERIES 

In accordance with an announcement in the February Journal, 
we introduce this month a department of "Queries. " It is hoped 
that many of our readers will take an interest in this department 
and make it an interesting feature of the Journal. Any persons 
desirous of expressing views opposite to those held by the answer 
to a given question will be given an opportunity to do so if the 
natural limitations of space are observed. 



THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 

The time for the annual meetings of the two associations which 
the Journal represents is again at hand, and we present herewith 
the two programs in full, as furnished by the secretaries of the 
respective associations. For the New England Association, the 
excellent program that is offered, the opportunity of visiting Yale 
University, and the rare privilege of hearing Gilbert Murray of 
Oxford, should insure an unusually large attendance. 

The program for the Association of the Middle West and South 
seems unusually attractive. It will be seen that a much more 
generous provision than of late years has been made for the literary 
side of the program. And this is well; for, although we may wisely 
discuss methods of teaching at every meeting and take account of 
our classical stock each year, too much of this exercise, we have 
found in the past, is apt to be depressing. Hence we welcome the 
inspiration and pleasure which we must derive from the right 
presentation of some of the results toward which all our study of 
the classics ought to look. 
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PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLAS- 
SICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, 
TO BE HELD AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, FRIDAY AND SATUR- 
DAY, APRIL 12 AND 13, 1912 

Thursday, 8 pjl: Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel Sinton. 

I. Friday, 9 am. Hotel Sinton 

9:00 1. "The Classics in the Old South Carolina College," by E. L. Green, 
University of South Carolina. 

The South Carolina College was founded in 1801 and became the 
University of South Carolina in 1866. It was strictly classical in its 
curriculum, Latin, Greek, and mathematics forming the basis; except for 
a few years, modern languages were not taught. There was at first more 
breadth of view than after 1834. More Latin was required for entrance 
than is now generally read in the whole of the average college course. 
There was little change in the requirements for Latin; Greek, on the 
other hand, gradually assumed greater importance, so that there was a 
large increase in the amount required for entrance. All students took 
the same course. literature, not grammar, was the chief end to be 
attained. The two languages were at first taught by one profe s s or, 
Professor of Greek and Roman literature; later there was a division into 
Greek literature and Roman literature. 

In South Carolina instruction in Greek and Latin was to be had in 
the secondary schools, or academies, from 1712. Academies took the 
place of the free schools of our day. Their course was based on the 
classics, so that the college could adopt a resolution, which was apparently 
not enforced, that all ap pl i c a t ions for admission should be made in Latin. 
The teachers in these academies were often accomplished linguists. 

2. "On Reading Latin," by Miss Edith Clajun, Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey, 111. 

Reading Latin should be distinguished from translating Latin. The 
two processes are frequently confused. Too much or even exclu si v e 
emphasis is often laid on translating, with the result that the pupil learns 
neither to read nor to translate weU. An important aid to learning to 
read Latin is the practice of reading it aloud, a practice too much neglected 
even in many of our best schools. Along with reading aloud should go 
the kindred practices of Latin dictation, Latin at hearing, and learning 
by heart. The habit of reading Latin aloud tends to make pupils reahse 
the relationship of Latin to the modern tongues, such as Italian and 
Spanish. It also has a most beneficial effect on the pronunciation of 
English. And from the point of view of mental discipline the most 
effective training is derived from reading, rather than from translating, 
Latin. 
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3. "Did Tacitus Malign and Vilify Tiberius in the Portrait of that 

Emperor Handed Down to Us in the Annals?" by Edwin M. 

Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. 

Several recent writers have endeavored to show that Tacitus painted 
Tiberius in much darker colors than the facts warranted. These writers 
have not only called the historian's veracity into question, but have 
charged him with wilful, malicious misrepresentation. As defenders of 
Tiberius they have undertaken to rehabilitate the cruel and dissolute 
emperor by bleaching out the ugly, black spots in his traditional character, 
so as to make him appear "a man more sinned against than sinning." 

To this end the recent defenders of Tiberius have resorted to the 
device of trying to discredit Tacitus' record and impeach his testimony, 
affirming that the historian was so bitterly prejudiced against the emperor 
as to do him gross and lasting injustice, which clamors for correction. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to review briefly the case for 
Tacitus and to determine if he is justly worthy of all the censure heaped 
upon him for the alleged traduction of Tiberius' character. 

4. "The Age and Value of the Gospel MS in the Freer Collection/' 

by Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. Illustrated 

with stereopticon. 

After giving the history and description of the MS an attempt will 
be made to fix its date within definite limits on the basis of styles of 
writing, character of parchment, internal evidence of the text, ami rela- 
tionship to other MSS, versions, and the church fathers. The evidence 
given in establishing the date will then be reviewed to show its bearing 
on the problem of the text-history of the New Testament and certain 
notable passages will be discussed illustrating the new evidence given by 
this old MS. 

II. Friday, 3:00 p.m. University or Cincinnati 

3 :oo 5. "The Old Comedy in Its Relation to the New Comedy," by H. W. 
Prescott, University of Chicago. 

The elements of the Old Comedy: *6/iot and rttfyytaro; AyAw. The 
development of these elements into the satirical burlesque of Aristophanes. 
Other types of comedy before Aristophanes and contemporary with the 
Aristophanic burlesque. Apparent resemblances in content and form 
between the Old and the New Comedy; essential differences. Ancient 
theory of the relation between the two types; its limitations. Euripidean 
tragedy as the precursor of the New Comedy; a critique of this theory. 
Conclusions. 

6. "Menander and Greek New Comedy," by Charles H. Weller, 
University of Iowa. 

The recently discovered plays of Menander, their intrinsic interest 
and their value in determining the character of Greek New Comedy. 
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7. "Latin Comedy — Its Predecessors and Its Successors," by W. A. 

Oldfather, University of Illinois. 

8. "The Romantic Comedy and Its Relations to Latin Comedy/' by 

Chester Murray, University of Missouri. 

The classical Romance drama, carried to its greatest degree of per- 
fection in France, is the development of a sixteenth century fusion of the 
mediaeval drama, an entirely new and independent growth which had its 
origin in the church liturgy, and of the old classical drama, which fur- 
nished largely the element of form. In the tragedy the earliest and most 
potent influence was that of Seneca, who placed his stamp indelibly upon 
the Romance drama, although later, and especially in the hands of Racine, 
it was considerably modified by Greek influence, that of Euripides being 
particularly strong. The Romance comedy to a less degree was affected 
by classical influence and in France was a fusion of the native comedy, 
the direct development of the earlier farce, and of the Italian comedy, 
which itself owed more to Greek and Roman comedy and particularly to 
Plautus and Terence. 

in. Friday, 8:00 p.m. Emery Hall 
8:00 9. "The Spell of Vergil," by Paul Shorey, University of Chicago. 

10. "Lucretius— An Exposition," by M. S. Slaughter, University of 
Wisconsin. 

The appeal of Epicureanism to thinking men of Lucretius' time; 
limitations of his science; Lucretius' interest in Nature not purely 
scientific and impersonal, but aesthetic and emotional; the human inter- 
est of the poem supreme; conflict between reason and superstition; 
progress of the races; secret of escape from taedium vitae. Modern 
interest in Lucretius. 

H. "Cicero— An Appreciation," by Grant Showerican, University of 
Wisconsin* 

IV. Saturday, 9:00 a.m. University of Cincinnati 

9:00 12. "The Inspirational Teaching of Latin," by Herbert T.Archibald, 
Carleton College, Minnesota* 

The topic will be discussed under five heads: Atmosphere, Vocabu- 
lary, Parsing, Syntax, and Reading. 

In particular it will be shown how a class may be thoroughly prepared 
in one semester for beginning Caesar. One important feature is the 
learning of vocabulary almost wholly from chosen English derivatives 
defined exactly in terms of the meaning of the original, e.g., 

idixs, idirns (mJlit), m. soldier. MILITARY (relating to soldiers). 

Another feature is the use of a new system of p*""Kg»"« and of 
parsing drills. 
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The practical benefits of continuing the use of similar word-lists, 
and of using parsing-lists, both arranged in the order of occurrence, in 
reading Caesar and other authors will be shown also. The whole dis- 
cussion will be from the point of view of inspiration. 

13. "Modern Criticism of Latin Literature," George Howe, Univer- 

sity of North Carolina. 

In the body of modern criticism of Latin literature there are certain 
universal judgments which may be reduced to the three formulae: 
x. Latin literature is formal; 2. It is utilitarian; 3. It is imitative. 
Critics and commentators have elevated these formulae to the position 
of almost axiomatic hypotheses. Such absurd deductions have resulted 
that we are warranted in questioning the adequacy of the formulae more 
closely than we are in the habit of doing. The formulae are true, as far 
as they go, but are inadequate. First, they are negative, showing lack of 
values rather than values, and giving no full account of the content of the 
literature. Second, while they follow the usual comparative method of criti- 
cism, they fail of completeness because they refer only to the one standard 
ofjGreek literature. Third, they all arise out of the formula of imitation 
and proceed from the point of view of the Roman's lack of originality. 
This viewpoint is the result of a natural historical development. The 
discovery of Greek literature after that of the Latin made the comparison 
unavoidable. But the limited reference to the one standard is misleading 
and no longer necessary. The suggestion follows that a greater effort 
should be made to read Latin literature for itself and independently, in 
order to learn its peculiar values and to explain more fully why the slavish 
imitation is so totally unlike its Greek pattern. 

14. "A Concrete Illustration Instead of an Abstract Statement in 

Answer to the High-School Boy's Question: 'What's the Use of 
Latin?'" by Frances £. Sabin, Oak Park High School. 
An abstract statement as to the practical value of Latin and Greek 
has almost no effect upon the high-school boy or his parents. On the 
other hand a concrete illustration in pictorial form not only holds his 
attention but sometimes convinces. He is far less liable to say, "What's 
the use of Latin?" if he can see with his own eyes just how the classics 
afford practical help in connection with 

1. The English language 

2. English literature 

3. Romance languages 

4. The Professions 

5. Science 

6. Art 

7. A Broadminded view of the present 

8. Miscellaneous points. 

Illustrative material drawn largely from newspapers, books, adver- 
tisements, and other sources with which the student is familiar, if properly 
arranged and classified, will furnish an exhibit large enough to cover the 
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walls of a schoolroom with the only effective argument that a teacher 
can make to an immature pupil in defense of the practical value of the 
classics. 

Such an exhibit for the high school at Oak Park, DL, will be illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

15. "A Paleographical Journey to Spain and Portugal," by John M. 
Buknam, University of Cincinnati. 

Illustrated with slides from the following MSS: Barcelona, Archivo 
de la Corona de Aragon; Ripoll x68, San Cugat zz; Madrid, Bibhoteca 
Nadonal, A 56, A 16, A 113, Ee 10a, Ii 21; Escorial, I. <L 2, m. S. 23, 
IV. e. 24; Lisbon, Bibhoteca Publics, Alcobaca 394. 



V. Saturday, 2:00 p.m. 

2:00 16. "Problems of the Elementary-Latin Classroom and Some Sugges- 
tions for Their Solution," by Louise Dodge, Converse College, 
South Carolina. 

A. The main problem. 

B. The problem of the principal of the secondary school. 

C. The problem of the teacher—What he should aim at and what 
he should avoid. 

D. Suggestions as to the best way of presenting certain facts in 
Latin syntax for the first time. 

17. "The Real Domitian— Tyrant or Statesman," by A. R. Critten- 

den, University of Michigan. 

With most students of Roman history and literature, the name of 
Domitian has long been a synonym for despotic cruelty. But such scanty 
biographical notices and personal estimates of him as have come to us 
from classical writers are notoriously prejudiced and untrustworthy. 
A careful survey of the progress of Roman administration during his 
reign and of the personal and official acts of Domitian himself, in so far 
as we have these recorded, affords the basis for a materially different 
estimate of this emperor. We must at least account him a strong and 
active ruler who labored diligently for the welfare of the empire as a 
whole, one who stood for stern reality as opposed to political fiction, and 
who finally perished in a storm of opposition due in part to his own 
personality and in part aroused by the rel en tl e ss vigor of his reforms. 

18. "The Classics, the Leaven of Civilization," by A. J. Aven, Missis- 

sippi College. 

In the discussion it is shown that the decline of the classics and the 
decline of civilization were coexistent, and that the revival of the classics 
and the revival of civilization were coexistent. The barbarian hordes 
overran western Europe, so the commercial hordes are trying to overrun 
higher culture. In the early period of the Christian era, religious 
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fanatics made a fight against the study of the classics; today the com- 
mercial fanatics are making the same fight but from a slightly different 
angle. A alight reaction is noted in favor of the study of the classics, 
and some suggestions as to how interest may be intensified. 

The local committee is arranging social features for the delegates, both 
men and women. 

On Thursday evening there will be an informal gathering of the members 
who arrive the day before the meetings begin. The place will be announced 
later. 

At the close of the first session on Friday the delegates and visitors are 
invited to a giro through the publishing establishment of the American Book 
Company, after which a luncheon will be served there. 

At the close of the evening session on Friday the men are invited to a 
smoker at the Commercial Club, the women to a reception at the Literary 
Club of Cincinnati. 

After the morning session on Saturday the Association will be entertained 
at luncheon by the University of Cincinnati; and from 4 to 6 the members will 
be given an automobile ride through the dty . 

Various festive parties are being arranged for those members who may 
not be returning home until the Saturday night trains. 

Reception committees will be at the various depots to assist members of 
the Association upon their arrival. All visitors will go first to the Hotel Sinton, 
where the Information Bureau will be located. From here the visitors will be 
piloted to their various hotels and lodgings. 

Entertainment may be arranged for in advance, at hotel or boarding-house, 
by application to the chairman of the local committee, Professor W. T. Semple, 
Auburn Hotel, Cincinnati 

The leading hotels of Cincinnati have offered the following rates, all on 
the European plan: 

Hotel Sinton. — Room without bath, $2.00 per day and up; room with 
private bath, $2. 50 per day and up. There is an additional charge of $1.00 
made for the extra person in the room when the same bed is occupied; an 
outside room with bath, $3. 50 per day and up; room with private bath carry- 
ing two beds, |6. 00 per day. This same room with hot and cold running 
water, with the free use of a detached bath, $4.00. The Sinton will be the 
headquarters of the meeting, and some of the meetings will be held in its 
convention hall. 

Gibson House.— Without bath, $1.50 and $2.00; with bath, $2.00 and 
up; $1.00 extra for each additional person in a room. 

Hotel Havlin. — Single room without bath, $2.00 per day and upward; 
single room with bath, $2.50 per day and upward; room containing two 
beds with bath, for two persons, $4.00 per day and upward; room containing 
two beds without bath, for two persons, $3. 50 per day and upward. Where 
two persons occupy a room containing a double bed, without bath, the rate 
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will be $3.00 per day and upward; two persons occupying room containing 
double bed and bath, $3. 50 per day and upward. Where more than two 
persons occupy the rooms with additional beds added, $1 .00 is added to the 
above quoted rates. 

Hotel Sterling. — Rooms $x . 00 to $2 . 00. The Sterling offers entertainment 
on the American plan also, at $2.00 to $3. 50 per day. 



PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, TO BE HELD AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, FRIDAY 
AND SATURDAY, APRIL 12 AND 13. 

Friday Afternoon 

2:30- 3:00 1. Welcome by President Arthur T. Hadley, Yale Univer- 
sity, with response by Dr. William Gallagher, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

3:00- 3:20 2. "The Classical Origin of the Literary Sermo Amatorius," 
Professor Marburg B. Ogle, University of Vermont. 

3:20- 3:40 3. "A Gothic Type in Classic Art," Miss M. Louise Nichols, 
Miss Porter's School, Farmington, Conn. 

3:40- 3:55 4. Recess. 

3:55- 4:15 5. "Recent Views of the Political Activity of Demosthenes," 
Professor Charles D. Adams, Dartmouth College. 

4:15- 4:35 6. "Awrw «u v&rroc; The Greek Professor's Dream," Pro- 
fessor Clarence H. White, Colby College. 

4 : 35~ 4:50 7. Discussion. 

4: 50- 5: 10 8. "Treatment 'of the Dative in Latin with Compound Verbs," 
Bernard M. Allen, Phillips Andover Academy. 

5:10- 5:30 9. Reports and Business, including the election of officers. 

Friday Evening 

8:00 Address by Professor Gilbert Murray, Oxford Univer- 

sity, followed by a reception. 

Saturday Morning 

9:15- 9:35 1. "Some Plautian Puns," Professor Paul Nixon, Bowdoin 

College. 
9:35* 9* 55 3 - "What Do the Teachers of Latin in the New England High 

Schools Want from the Colleges?" Walter V. Mc- 

Duffee, Central High School, Springfield. 
9:55-10:15 3. "The Latin Course in Secondary Schools," Miss Mary J. 

Wellington, High School, Manchester, Nil. 
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10:15-10:35 4. Discussion. 

10:35-10:50 5. Recess. 

10:50-11:10 6. "Vergil's Portrayal of Woman," Miss Julia K. Ordway, 

Girls' Latin School, Boston. 
11:10-11:40 7. "An Ancient Treasure Ship" (illustrated), Professor 

George H. Chase, Harvard University. 
11:40-12:00 8. Business Meeting. 

The Yale Classical Club will entertain the Association at 

luncheon. 

Saturday Afternoon 

2:00- 2:20 1. "All Studies are Created Equal," Professor Frank C. 

Babbitt, Trinity College. 
2:20- 2:30 2. Discussion. 

2:30- 3:15 3. "Roman Remains in Northern Italy and Southern France" 
(illustrated), Professor Charles Upson Clark, Yale 
University. 
3:15 4. Unfinished Business. 

A notice will be sent in March to all the members giving information 
about hotels, rates, etc Inquiries of any kind may be addressed to Pro- 
fessor J. W. D. Ingersoll, Yale University, or to Professor George £. 
Howes, Williams College. 
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CAESAR OR A SUBSTITUTE? 1 



By Amhitr Tafpan Walxxx 
University of Kansas 



In recent years the perennial dissatisfaction with Caesar as the 
second-year Latin text seems to be finding expression more often 
and more strongly than usual. There is scarcely a classical 
association meeting or a paper on second-year Latin work without 
its attack on Caesar. We have heard such extreme statements as 
that all thoughtful teachers are seeking to get away from Caesar; 
that the most pressing task of classical teachers is to find a sub- 
stitute for Caesar; and even that the future of classical studies in 
America depends on the success of classical teachers in this search. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that there are thousands of teachers 
who prefer Caesar to any substitute. Else why the outcry against 
him ? But as there is no novelty in a defense of Caesar, and as 
they desire no change in the existing conditions, they seldom reply 
to the attacks. There seems danger that those who have given 
the matter little thought may be misled by the words of one side 
and the silence of the other into believing that no reasons can be 
given for the retention of Caesar except the stupidity and inertia 
of teachers. 

It would be folly to maintain that Caesar is ideal for second-year 
work. What can be maintained is that the ideal does not exist, 
that Caesar fulfils adequately all legitimate requirements for 
second-year work, and that no substitute exists with which the 
proper work of that year can be done so well. We are considering, 

x Although this article maintains an opposite position, it is by no means to be 
considered as written in reply to Professor Leiper's thoughtful and temperate article, 
with much of which I agree. By a curious coincidence my paper was put in its final 
form for publication only a few hours before his was submitted to me for approval. 
The two are presented together, as the two sides of the shield. As Professor Leiper 
has had no opportunity to see my paper I have not yielded to the temptation to modify 
some parts of my paper for the purpose of meeting his points, but am printing it 
word for word as it was written before I saw his paper. 

234 
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of course, the work of pupils of high-school age. We are all familiar 
with the argument that teachers in English and German schools 
use a great variety of reading in second-year work. Those who use 
this argument do not always remind us that the pupils in those 
schools begin Latin much earlier than in our schools and give it 
much more time. Again, we are considering the main work of the 
second year, not the easier reading which may be needed at the 
end of the first year or the beginning of the second, as a preparation 
for the main work. 

The argument from past experience is one which should appeal 
to Latin teachers with peculiar force. We must remember that the 
present wave of dissatisfaction with Caesar had its counterpart 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. That wave found expression in 
the report of the Committee of Ten, just as the present one has 
in the recent report of the Committee of Fifteen on Latin Entrance 
Requirements. It is true that neither report specifically recom- 
mends Nepos as superior to Caesar; but both reports give evidence 
of a feeling that Caesar is unsatisfactory, and suggest Nepos as at 
least a partial substitute. The report of the Committee of Ten 
was soon followed by the appearance of several editions of Nepos, 
and of four second-year Latin books which aimed to substitute 
variety for the monotony of Caesar. No one who wanted to get 
away from Caesar could complain of inability to find textbooks 
intended for this very purpose. If he did not find the material 
suitable for his purpose, it was only because the editors could not 
find it in the whole field of Latin literature. Alas for the high 
hopes of editors and publishers! Exact figures as to the use of 
these books cannot be obtained, but it is well known that they once 
had a considerable sale, which has now greatly fallen off. Caesar 
still reigns supreme in the second year. 

If one asks a believer in these books for an explanation of their 
failure to supplant Caesar, he may get two. The first is that 
colleges and universities refused to accept substitutes for Caesar. 
Surely this cannot be true of a majority of these institutions, 
though it may well be that the majority of college men refused to 
recommend them. Perhaps the colleges had fallen into the habit 
of stating their requirement as four books of Caesar, because that 
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was the amount the schools usually found themselves best able to 
do; and they may not always have printed the fact that they were 
willing to accept substitutes, because substitutes were seldom 
offered; but that any considerable number did actually refuse to 
accept them may well be doubted. Certainly some recommended 
them. At any rate, this explanation fails to account for the fact that 
the use of the substitutes was considerable for a time, then fell off. 

The second explanation is the conservatism, prejudice, inertia, 
or ignorance of teachers. Undeniably some teachers have all these 
qualities; but there are enough wide-awake, thoughtful, well- 
trained teachers to make the fortune of any publisher who could 
give them an improvement on Caesar. And what has become of 
the intelligent and progressive teachers who once did use the 
substitutes? Have most of them died or married? Are their 
successors less intelligent ? 

The true explanation seems to be that given by Professor 
Bennett in Bennett and Bristol's Teaching of Latin and Greek. It 
is in substance that Nepos is found by actual experience not to do 
the work as well as Caesar, being neither easier nor more interesting, 
and lacking some of the good qualities of Caesar. As Professor 
Bennett is himself a confessed convert from the Nepos cult, his 
testimony is the more convincing. Probably his change of heart 
typifies the usual experience of those who decry Caesar. The 
arguments against Caesar are plausible, the teacher does not like 
to think himself old fashioned, and he makes a change. But he 
finds that for some reason his class does not do as well: it does not 
gain in power satisfactorily as the year progresses; it does not 
manifest that keen interest in biography, for example, that the 
advocates of Nepos postulate. The teacher cannot quite explain 
it, but he is glad to get back to Caesar. 

So the experience of the past seems to show that nothing but a 
temporary confusion can result from attempts to dethrone Caesar. 
Yet this argument can carry no weight if there are decisive argu- 
ments against him, or if changed conditions in secondary schools 
necessitate new aims and ideals in teaching Latin. 

The arguments used against Caesar resolve themselves into 
four: first, he is too hard for the first connected reading; second, 
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he is not interesting; third, he is monotonous; fourth, his subject- 
matter is not vitally significant for the modern pupil or for modern 
civilization. 

No universally valid statement can be made about the difficulty 
of Caesar. Whether or not he is too hard depends on the class 
and on the teacher and on the choice of beginner's book. Millions 
of school children have been able to read him immediately after 
the beginner's book. An unfortunate host of others has not been 
able. If a teacher knows that Caesar is too hard for a class, there 
are several little books of easier Latin that may serve as bridges 
to him. To recommend the use of one of them only so long as is 
necessary to prepare for the real work of the year is a very different 
thing from recommending a substitute for Caesar. And it is not 
necessary to read the first four books without omissions. Parts of 
the last three books are both easier and more interesting than parts 
of the first four. In particular, something should be substituted 
for the Ariovistus campaign, with its overload of indirect discourse. 
Teachers do not always realize how little further use even the 
college student has for the training in indirect discourse so labori- 
ously given him before he is ready for it. But this is an argument 
against teaching Caesar with misdirected zeal, not against teaching 
Caesar. 

The statement that Caesar is not interesting, like any other 
question of taste, defies argument. Yet, with due regard for 
exceptional cases, it may fairly be said that liking or disliking 
Caesar is chiefly a matter of knowledge — that the teacher who 
really knows what Caesar did, and who has his class follow the 
story understandingly, is not likely to complain on the score of 
interest. Certainly many teachers find him interesting, and, 
what is more to the point, find their pupils interested in him. 

The charge of monotony means sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another. Sometimes it means that the teacher gets tired of 
teaching the same thing year after year. But every new class 
finds Caesar new and fresh: the course of study is not a device for 
amusing or instructing the teacher. And if the teacher will take 
Caesar seriously he may be sure of finding something new to learn 
about his campaigns for the rest of his life. Mr. Holmes, who spent 
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eleven years in writing Caesar's Conquest of Gaud, has learned 
enough in the past twelve years to necessitate a rewriting of the 
book; and even now, though his work is far the best that has ever 
been done on Caesar, there are many points on which the last 
word has not yet been said. At other times the charge of monotony 
means that the pupil gets tired of reading one author for a whole 
year. Perhaps that is true: much depends on how interesting he 
finds the author. The other side is that the pupil who reads 
Caesar straight through a year finds him becoming easier and 
easier, and gets an ever-increasing sense of power which is worth 
more than the supposed interest aroused by variety. Consider the 
matter of vocabulary, for example. A pupil who omits the Ariovis- 
tus campaign will encounter an average of thirty-one new words 
in each chapter of Book i, eleven in Book ii, nine in Bode iii, 
and six in Book iv, omitting fractions in each case. Probably a 
count of new syntactical constructions would be still more con- 
vincing. Does anyone suppose that such a showing could be made 
for any combination of authors? Professor Bennett is of the 
opinion that Nepos does not get perceptibly easier as the pupil 
advances; no doubt he is right in thinking that this is one of the 
chief reasons for the hold which Caesar has on the schools. It is 
no unworthy reason, for it is worth while from every point of view 
to give the pupil an increasing sense of power of accomplishment 
The charge that Caesar's subject-matter is not vitally significant 
appears at first sight the most serious and convincing. Yet to 
stress this charge involves maintaining two untenable assumptions: 
first, that there are other parts of Latin literature which are more 
vitally significant and at the same time equally suitable for second- 
year work; second, that second-year Latin is taught primarily for 
its subject-matter. The first assumption we may dismiss as false, 
at least until some definite suggestion is made of a more suitable 
and more significant author than Nepos. The second is equally 
false. No teacher of Latin really believes that second-year Latin 
is taught primarily for its subject-matter. To maintain such a 
thesis would be in effect to agree with those who would have us 
cease to teach Latin and substitute a study of the literature through 
translations. The pupil reads only some ninety pages of Latin in 
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his second year, and has already spent another year in preparing to 
read that amount. Where in all the literature of the world are 
there ninety pages whose contents are worth digging out from a 
foreign tongue by two years of hard work, when they are available 
in translation? In fact, the knowledge of the subject-matter, 
whatever the author read, is among the least important of the 
things which the pupil will carry away from his second year of 
Latin. That this is neither a denial that the subject-matter must 
be worthy, nor a failure to recognize the great importance of 
studying the subject-matter, nor an admission that the subject- 
matter of Caesar is unworthy, will be evident from what follows. 
That in later years of the study the value of the subject-matter 
becomes increasingly important, goes without saying. 

Now that the objections to Caesar have been discussed, there 
remains for consideration the question whether he has the positive 
qualifications to be the medium through which the chief purposes 
of Latin study may be achieved. This necessitates stating, as 
briefly as may be, the aims of the study, and estimating their 
relative importance in second-year work. Four chief aims may be 
recognized: first, the ability to read Latin; second, mental dis- 
cipline; third, the improvement of the pupil's English; fourth, the 
benefit to be derived from a study of the contents, on the literary, 
historical, ethical, and aesthetic sides. 

Of these, the ability to read Latin stands on an entirely different 
plane from the other three. It was once the chief aim and value of 
Latin study, but that was long ago. Since then, though discussions 
of Latin teaching sometimes seem to be based on the hypothesis 
that it is still both the chief aim and the chief value, it is merely 
the convenient practical aim of the teacher, not the chief value at 
all, hardly even a real value. The other three are the real values 
for whose sake Latin is in the curriculum. Yet as the practical 
aim it is to be given due consideration in selecting the material for 
second-year reading. 

Of the three real values, it makes little difference whether mental 
discipline or the improvement of the pupil's English be thought of 
first importance, for good teaching will bring about both alike. 
The relative importance of the content value depends on what one 
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includes under this head It has already been said that a knowledge 
of the contents is one of the least important things which the pupil 
will carry away from his second year of Latin. But a sharp dis- 
crimination must be made between the value of the facts and ideas 
expressed by the Latin and the value of the process of extracting 
the facts and ideas from the Latin. In a sense this latter phase 
belongs to mental discipline; but here something more is meant 
than the process of observing facts in the Latin sentence and 
drawing correct inferences from them as to the meaning of the 
sentence. The habit of weighing carefully the meaning of each 
sentence by itself and in relation to its context, for the sake of 
getting at the meaning of the whole passage, may be one of the 
most important things which the pupil will carry away from his 
study of Latin, whether he becomes a lawyer or an engineer or a 
physician or follows any other calling which requires the extraction 
of the exact meaning from a printed page. The value of this habit, 
not the value of the contents themselves, is the justification for 
insisting that the pupil must follow with intelligent comprehension 
the thought of his author. 

Of course there is nothing novel in the foregoing statement of 
the values of Latin study. All recognize them, whatever differences 
of opinion there may be as to their relative importance. The point 
is that these values are the only important and universally valid 
ones for second-year Latin. There are some minor values, to be 
sure, as, for example, the service of Latin to the student of French; 
but no other important value has been discovered or developed by 
the changing conditions in the secondary schools. They are the 
great ends for which Latin has been and will be retained in the 
curriculum. The fitness of Caesar and of the substitutes for 
Caesar must be determined with reference to these great ends. 

Which of these aims cannot be attained adequately, even 
admirably, by the use of Caesar? Certainly no one can doubt 
that he furnishes admirable material with which to teach the 
reading of Latin. His vocabulary is not large, and, except for the 
proper names, it consists almost entirely of words which are needed 
for future reading; for although he wrote of military matters his 
technical military words and phrases are surprisingly few. His 
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syntax is simple, except for the indirect discourse, and almost 
perfectly normal, so that the pupil who is to go no farther has the 
minimum of syntax to learn, while the one who is to go farther gets 
the best possible foundation for future work. IBs style is free 
from affectations, complexities, or subtle allusions, which might 
perplex the pupil even when he understands the Latin. It has 
already been remarked that as a result of these qualities the pupil 
makes a relatively rapid gain in the ability to read him. Surely for 
this purpose no other author equals Caesar. 

Probably no one doubts that Caesar furnishes a good discipline, 
for criticism is apt to take the ground that this is his chief function. 

The benefit to the pupil's English comes partly through learning 
the words which are the basis of so much of our own language, 
partly through a study of word formation, partly through a com- 
parison of our grammatical system with that of the Latin, but most 
of all through careful translation, which involves both a weighing 
of synonyms and a recasting of the Latin form of expression into 
our own very different idiom. Of these only the vocabulary and 
the translation seem to be affected at all by the choice of reading- 
material. Professor Bennett has pointed out that Caesar's 
vocabulary is much more concrete than that of Nepos, who is 
more apt to use words in transferred, figurative, abstract senses. 
Evidently there is an advantage in learning a word first in its 
concrete meaning, the source from which its figurative meanings 
spring. Moreover, this concreteness of vocabulary lightens the 
task of selecting among synonyms, and thus makes Caesar more 
appropriate for the early stages of the pupil's progress in good 
translation. The plain, straightforward style, too, makes it com- 
paratively easy to find an adequate translation for his sentences. 
It is to be hoped that no teacher has so low an ideal of good trans- 
lation, or so little perception of the qualities of Caesar's style, as to 
think an adequate translation of Caesar too easy a task. It is 
merely not too discouragingly hopeless. 

It is obvious that if the contents of the Latin are to be studied 
they must be worth study. If they are trivial, childish, or too 
familiar, there will be no effort in this direction. Caesar's story is 
a serious narrative of important events, written by one of the 
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greatest men in history. It is emphatically worth study — more 
study than it commonly gets. It has also the advantage of being 
true history. It must be a trifle embarrassing to one who is teach- 
ing the first Life of Nepos to have to admit that the author knew his 
facts so slightly that he confused two Miltiades. And the narrative 
is clearly told, easy to follow with such helps as are given in any 
edition. For this purpose, too, it is hard to see how any author 
can be better than Caesar. 

But those who discuss second-year Latin, while admitting that 
these are the aims and ideals of the study, sometimes speak as if 
new conditions in the schools had brought with them a need for 
new means and methods. In fact there are new conditions. Pupils 
are drawn on the one hand into easy and attractive "cultural" 
courses which make no real demand on their energies or mental 
powers; on the other, into severely practical vocational courses; 
and we sometimes imagine that Latin is losing ground in the 
competition. We are advised, in effect, that we must meet this 
competition by making the Latin course easy and attractive. So 
far as it can be made easier and more attractive without sacrificing 
the great aims for which Latin is studied, well and good; but some 
of the attempts to give ease and attractiveness come perilously 
near seeming to be founded on the theory that the great aim of 
Latin teaching is to enable teachers to hold on to their jobs. But 
it is hopeless to try to compete with some of these subjects on their 
own grounds. Latin cannot be made as evidently practical as 
domestic science, nor as easy to read as a modern language, nor as 
wishy-washy as some other things. If pupils are going to elect 
subjects for their ease and surface attractiveness, the Latin teacher 
is beaten at the start, even though he substitute a simplified 
comedy for history or oratory or epic and buy a pony with which 
to get his own lesson, as one publishing house invites him to do. 
Latin must compete with the easier subjects by being something 
they cannot be — solid mental pabulum, neither made needlessly 
repellent nor garnished up to resemble something else. That Latin 
can compete by being itself is shown by the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education. If it tries to be something else it will lose 
and will deserve to lose. 
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WHAT LATIN IN THE SECOND YEAR? 



By M. A. Leiper 
Bowling Green, Ky. 



The question as to what Latin should be read in the second 
year of the high school is not a new one. It has been a matter of 
general discussion in books, magazines, and addresses for the past 
eighteen or twenty years. To become acquainted with the various 
ideas expressed on the subject one has only to read the report of 
the Committee of Ten to the National Education Association in 
1893, & e discussion by Mr. Bennett in his Teaching of Latin and 
Greek, Dr. Lodge in Teachers College Record for May-September, 
1902, and the more recent report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
College-Entrance Requirements. I shall, therefore, say little that 
is new, for, as Solomon said, "There is nothing new under the 
sun. " It is my desire and purpose merely to give you my opinion 
on the subject, together with the results of my observation and 
experiments in the classroom during the past four years. 

The content and scope of any course of study depend on the 
purpose it is intended to achieve. Under the old r6gime, Latin 
was studied largely as an end in itself. Little attention was paid 
to the more humanistic and practical sides of the work. Guided 
by such an idea, it would matter little what author or extracts 
from authors were read in different years, if only the language 
were suited to the advancement of the student and were of proper 
classical style. Saner ideas, however, now obtain. Mr. Bennett, 
for example, says that "the only rational justification of the study 
of Latin in our secondary schools seems to me to be found in its 
unique effect in stimulating and elevating the pupil's intellectual 
processes, and most of all in the increased mastery over the resources 
of the mother-tongue which it confers." It seems to me that 
Mr. Bennett has omitted one of the chief ends to be achieved in 
Latin study, and that is an acquaintance with the classical master- 
pieces of literature, which have been the inspiration largely of all 
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modern literature. At no other place in the high school is that 
knowledge given, and yet, as Dr. Eben Alexander, former minister 
to Greece, said, "The best appreciation and understanding of all 
modern literature can be had only by those who are familiar with 
the works of the ancient classical writers." I think we teachers 
of Latin lose sight of this fact too often in directing the reading of 
our students, and yet it should be one of the chief guiding principles 
in the choice of authors read in the high-school course. 

If the ideal of the old r6gime, that the mastery of the Latin 
is an end in itself, be correct, or if Mr. Bennett's ideals, quoted 
above, of the results achieved in the study of Latin cover the ideal 
field of achievement, there is little difference whether the student 
in the second year reads Caesar alone, or Nepos alone, or any other 
author or combination of authors, provided only that the Latin 
read is purely classical in style and sufficiently easy. The subject- 
matter and range of the Latin read are of minor importance, so 
long as the language is of proper purity, if the content and literary 
excellence are not objects of special study. Caesar affords just as 
good a mental gymnasium for the development of Latin strength 
and a mastery over the resources of the mother-tongue as a wider 
range of reading of similar grade; but does it introduce the student 
to the literature and life of the Roman world commensurate with 
the effort and length of time usually spent in its reading ? "If the 
student's introduction to the literature of the Romans," says 
Dr. Arrowsmith, "is to arouse a desire for further acquaintance 
with that literature, the material offered him should be attractive 
in itself and of enough variety to sustain his interest." I shall 
not raise the question as to whether Caesar should be entirely 
eliminated from the course in the second year, which was the 
recommendation of the Committee of Ten in 1893. To such a 
question I should give a most emphatic negative, for experience 
has failed as yet to produce a suitable substitute. I shall maintain, 
however, that at least one-half of the second year should be devoted 
to the reading of selected portions of other authors, thus giving 
the student a wider and more interesting acquaintance with Latin 
literature, without sacrificing any of the disciplinary or philological 
ends which are now achieved by the reading of Caesar alone. 
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Only 4 per cent of the students in the high school go on into 
college. In view of this feet it seems evident that its curriculum 
should be made to suit the needs of the 96 per cent who go 
immediately into active life. Of the many authors of merit and 
prominence in Latin literature the high-school student is introduced, 
at first hand, to only three. This would not be such an injustice 
to the 96 per cent of students who never go to college if the high 
school offered them any means of studying a reasonable portion 
of the remaining masterpieces of Latin literature even in trans- 
lations, bad as that is as a means of studying any literature written 
originally in a foreign tongue. Literary critics tell us that the 
great majority of our English literary producers, particularly of 
poetry, went for their inspiration and models to the classical 
masterpieces, and yet 96 per cent of the high-school students are 
to be introduced to only two, or at best three, of the writers of 
these original fountain-sources of modern literature. It seems 
logical, therefore, that a wider range of reading should be offered 
the high-school student, even though we should render ourselves 
liable to the criticism of achieving breadth at the expense of 
intensity. 

There has been in recent years a marked desire, expressed by 
at least an intelligent minority of Latin teachers in this country, 
to see a wider range of reading adopted for the second year's work. 
Whether the object be to enrich by broadening, or to rearrange the 
present reading, or to provide a more gradual introduction to 
Caesar, there is a wide demand for some change in the present 
inherited limitations, and the obstacles in the way of such a change 
are fast disappearing. The various opinions, to sum them up, 
seem to be about as follows: (1) that Nepos be substituted for 
Caesar; (2) that Nepos be made optional with Caesar; (3) that a 
portion of Caesar be eliminated and either his Civil War, or Nepos, 
or other authors be drawn upon to fill up the year's reading. The 
Committee of Ten of the National Education Association, in 
1893, formally advised the adoption of either the first or second 
of these, while the Committee of Fifteen on College-Entrance 
Requirements, in its report to the American Philological Association 
in 1909, recommended that all college-entrance examinations omit 
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Caesar entirely in the prescribed reading, in order that schools 
might be left free to select any author or authors for the second 
year's reading, provided only that the reading be equal in extent 
to the four books of Caesar. The committee was moved in making 
this recommendation by a conviction, to quote their words, that 
it would be "wise to open the way for a wider range of reading" 
in the second as well as in each of the two remaining years. This, 
if generally adopted, will allow the high school to select its reading- 
matter in the interest of the 96 per cent who do not go into college 
without disregarding the needs of the 4 per cent who must take 
college-entrance examinations. Many of the leading colleges have 
already acted favorably on the recommendation, and it seems cer- 
tain that practically all will do so. It is to be hoped that the high 
schools, now that they are in all probability to be released from 
the specter of the former iron-clad college-entrance examinations 
so far as the Latin is concerned, will adopt a wider range of reading 
in the second year. 

Let us study for a moment the problems before us. There are 
many reasons, other than a desire for a wider range of reading, 
why the second year's work in Latin should not be spent wholly 
on the first four books of Caesar. No one will deny that the 
Gallic War is noted for its purity of diction and the accuracy of its 
style, that it has a precision and definiteness of expression that is 
admirable, and yet my experience during the past four years with 
a mature set of students, ranging from the age of 17 to 30 — students, 
the majority of whom have themselves already taught — has led 
me to believe that the Gallic War is too difficult reading for at 
least the first third of the second year. For example, let us notice 
the conditional sentence. Of the 93 instances of this in the four 
books of Caesar, 70 appear in the indirect discourse, which develops 
many difficult matters connected with attraction and sequence. 
In the six orations of Cicero, on the other hand, only n out of 153 
conditional sentences appear in the indirect discourse. Caesar's 
sentences are certainly very often long and complicated, containing 
in many instances as much thought as should be found in three or 
four sentences. As an example of this let us notice that very long 
sentence of 139 words in Book ii, chap. 25, which contains 9 ablative 
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absolutes, 11 indirect-discourse clauses, and 4 other subordinate 
clauses. Even Dr. Lodge, who is the most staunch defender, in 
this country, of Caesar as the best author for second-year reading, 
makes the statement that "almost everyone agrees that Caesar 
is a difficult author.' 1 Dr. Goodell says that Caesar was the 
most difficult Latin ever read by him. The Committee of Ten, 
referred to above, assigned this as the first and most important of 
three reasons for their recommendation that Nepos either be sub- 
stituted for, or be made optional with, Caesar. I do not believe 
that this fact is sufficient reason for the elimination of Caesar 
altogether, for experience has shown, wherever this has been done, 
that the experiments have failed to achieve the end desired, nor 
do I believe that it would be best to make Nepos optional with 
Caesar. I do believe, however, that those portions of Caesar which 
are of more vital interest and of less difficulty, about one-half of 
the four books in amount, as I shall outline later, should be read, 
but only after some two or three months have been spent in 
reading Nepos, Curtius, or some other Latin of sufficient ease and 
of proper classical style. 

Again, it might be contended with correctness that there is a 
sameness, a monotonous sameness, in Caesar's style of narration, 
as well as in his syntax and vocabulary, that is deadening to the 
interest of the average pupil. Mr. Bennett, notwithstanding the 
fact that he defends the use of Caesar as the sole reading in the 
second year on the ground that no better has been found, expresses 
this thought when he says that "with the exception of a few brief 
chapters on the customs of the Gauls, Germans, and Britons, all 
of Caesar's commentaries on the Gallic War might easily be 
summed up in a few brief lines, to the effect that for seven years he 
waged unceasing war against the Gallic and German tribes and 
finally subdued them all." The purpose, and particularly the 
hurried method, of its composition could hardly be expected to 
produce any other type of literature. His language, too, though 
concise, concrete, and pure, only serves to heighten the monotony 
of his narration. For example, the ablative absolute occurs in the 
four books almost twice as often as in Cicero and Virgil combined, 
or about four times as often as in either of these authors in propor- 
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tion to the amount of the matter. Again, the indirect discourse 
occurs almost as often in Caesar as in both Cicero and Virgil com- 
bined. In a word, the irrevOcv ifcX&vvei style of narration is 
prevalent enough in Caesar to produce a dearth of interest if it is 
read during the whole year. 

I shall mention only one other matter in this connection, and 
I shall not be surprised if some of you do not accept the idea I shall 
express. If the pupil is expected, in the reading of Latin, to be 
introduced to the best of Latin literature, I believe that spending 
a full year in reading Caesar is a great mistake. Great master- 
pieces of literature do not happen by accident, nor are they ever 
the hasty effort of a man engaged in an occupation so little con- 
ducive to literary work as was Caesar's. It is quite plain that 
Caesar had no purpose of writing a work of real literary merit 
when he sat down in his Gallic winter quarters after the battle of 
Alesia to write his Commentaries. They were written hurriedly as 
a defense of his whole Gallic policy and were intended to serve an 
immediate political purpose. I must confess that neither as a 
student nor as a teacher have Caesar's Commentaries appealed to 
me as a work of great literary merit. I realize well that the major- 
ity of the literary critics take the opposite position, yet after teach- 
ing and studying the Commentaries for ten years I am ready to 
agree, with only a small degree of reservation, with Mr. Bennett 
when he says that "nothing could be more grotesque to the minds 
of most than to attribute a literary character or quality to Caesar." 
He goes on to say that "he (Caesar) simply gives us a plain and 
colorless statement of facts, which makes hardly any more approach 
to literary charm than does a clear statement of a proposition in 
geometry." At any rate, whether this position is tenable or not, 
the 96 per cent of the high-school students who never reach the 
college have a right to expect that the effort and time spent on 
their Latin work in the second year should introduce them to 
more of the grandeur of classical literature than can be afforded by 
a study of Caesar alone. 

These considerations, along with others, have led me to make 
experiments in my work during the past two years along the line 
of introducing a broader course of reading in the second year. My 
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idea has been that, notwithstanding the drawbacks mentioned 
above, Caesar must remain the chief author read in the second 
year. And yet these drawbacks are of sufficient gravity to justify 
the shortening and logical arrangement of the matter taken from 
Caesar and the addition of certain other reading taken from authors 
of the same grade and of undoubted literary merit. For this 
purpose Nepos, Curtius, Catullus, or even Cicero, Livy, and Horace 
might be drawn upon. 

With this idea in mind, and with the experience gained from 
two years of experiment, I wish to offer for your consideration a 
tentative outline of Latin reading for the second year's work. I 
shall take as a limit in amount the four books of Caesar, which in a 
text with type of average size contain 2,532 lines. This course 
presupposes the reading of simple Latin passages for three weeks 
or a month at the close of the first year's work. Before entering 
upon the reading of Caesar in the second year I would suggest that 
two or three Lives of Nepos be read. The best for our purpose 
perhaps are those of Hannibal and Themistocles, which contain 
about 300 lines. The short life of Cato might be added, bringing 
the number of lines up to about 375 or 400. I would follow 
this with about 1,250 lines, or about half of the four books, of 
Caesar, as follows: Book i, chap. 1, the Geography of Gaul, 
23 lines; Book iv, chaps. 20-36, the First Invasion of Britain, 
266 lines; Book v, chaps. 1-23, the Second Invasion of Britain, 384 
lines; Book iv, chaps. 1-19, the First Invasion of Germany, 279 lines; 
Book vi, chaps. 9-29, the Second Invasion of Germany, 330 lines. 
These passages are chosen because they do not include the very 
difficult indirect-discourse passages and because they introduce 
the student to the compaigns against his early Teutonic and Celtic 
or British ancestors. Thus far about 1,600 lines have been pro- 
posed, or some 900 less than the amount in the four books of Caesar. 
Subtracting 400 lines because of the extra time and effort required 
in attacking matter from new authors, we shall still have the 
possibility of reading 500 lines in the latter part of the year. These 
may be taken from Cicero's easy essays and letters, or even from 
Livy 's Stories of Early Roman History, with additional extracts of 
poetry selected from Ovid, Catullus, Horace, and Virgil. These 
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selections are, of course, to be made by the teacher to suit the ability 
of the class. Some may consider, as I did before I made the experi- 
ment, that these authors are too difficult for students at any stage 
of the second year. I have found it possible, however, to use matter 
from all of the above authors without making too great demands 
upon the ability of the student. 

Several difficulties will at once appear evident in this course, 
and yet they are not so great, I feel sure, as the advantages de- 
rived from it. In the first place, the vocabulary will be somewhat 
larger than that required in reading Caesar alone. In answer to 
this I shall say that if we allow the matter of a small increase in 
vocabulary to dictate and control what literature our students 
shall read we shall have an aggravated spectacle of the tail wagging 
the dog. It seems to me that the elimination of a portion of the 
Caesarian vocabulary, dealing as it does almost entirely with 
objects and concepts of military life, and the substitution of a 
large number of words dealing more nearly with objects and ideas 
common to the life of the student, which the broader range of 
reading would afford, would be a decided gain. Surely the diffi- 
culty of having to master a slight increase in vocabulary will be 
more than compensated by the enlarged array of ideas presented 
for thought, for, as Dr. Arrowsmith has said, "if he (the student) 
is to appreciate the beauties of language, he should be equipped 
with the widest range of thought and vocabulary possible." 

Again, the syntax of the course offered may cover a wider 
field and present a greater number of categories than that of Caesar 
alone. And yet it can scarcely be more difficult of mastery. There 
are no more difficult matters of syntax found in the reading of 
the course suggested than the conditional sentence in the indirect 
discourse, of which there are seventy in the four books of Caesar. 
Other similar examples might be cited. The wider range of syntax 
will, at any rate, be a better preparation for the reading of Cicero 
and Virgil later than the narrower and more difficult constructions 
met in Caesar alone. More varied, but certainly no more difficult, 
syntax will be found in this course. 

A third objection, and one I have often heard urged as a most 
serious one against introducing a wider range of reading in any 
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of the high-school years, is that the students' efforts and interest 
will be dissipated by shifting from one author to another, that lit- 
erature cannot be properly studied by reading authors in small 
quantities. The present study of Caesar can hardly meet the 
approval of persons who hold this view, it seems to me, for in read- 
ing only the first four books of Caesar we leave off some of the most 
interesting portions of Caesar, which are logically connected with 
parts of the books now read. The Second Invasion of Britian in 
Book v should certainly be read in connection with the first 
Invasion in Book iv. Likewise, the Second Invasion of Germany 
in Book vi should logically be read along with the First Invasion in 
Book iv. The course of reading which I have recommended is 
certainly no more illogical than the present accepted course. If 
Caesar's Commentaries were a piece of literature composed upon 
definite principles of logical analysis in its subject-matter, and not 
simply upon a chronological basis, there might be more logic in 
the demand that our students should begin with chap. 1 of Book i, 
and omit not a single line through to the end of the year's work. 
Many of the best authorities have urged that either Book ii or 
Book iv be read before Book i, thus breaking the regular order, 
and even Dr. Lodge has suggested that it might be well to omit the 
latter portion of Book i. It seems to me that interest will best 
be subserved and the proper study of literature accomplished upon 
saner and more logical grounds by rearranging certain portions and 
discarding others, as suggested above. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I have used the course I have 
outlined for you during the past two years and I am thoroughly 
pleased with the results of my experiment. I believe that a trial 
of it by teachers of Latin in secondary schools will confirm and 
establish my contention as to its advantages. 
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Last, but by no means least. Nay, though born centuries 
late, he is one of Rome's great men. And he is all the greater 
because of the evil days on which he had fallen. Living at the time 
when the darkness of mediaeval night was already gathering, he 
is a true Roman of the olden time, and if Cicero and Seneca could 
have looked forward through the ages they would have recognized 
in him a kinsman. His very name, Anicius Manlius Severinus 
Boethius, is full of echoes of "the grandeur that was Rome." 
Hardly a generation of republican Rome but records the heroic 
achievements of a Manlius: and if the Anicii, known indeed from 
the third century B.C., did not rise to distinction until imperial 
times, their family then included many great men, one of them a 
wearer of the purple. The name Severinus he shares with the 
greatest saint of the fifth century, the hermit who urged the yet 
unknown Odoacer forward on the road to fame and power. 

But in his day Rome was no longer Rome. Even the long pre- 
tense of a Roman empire was at an end and Italy lay submissive 
under the domination of the Ostrogoths. A mysterious people they 
were, those Goths. Emerging out of the northern darkness in the 
third Christian century, for years they wander to and fro in the 
Danubian provinces, not content with the various abiding-places 
allotted to them by the trembling Emperor of the East. Then, led 
by Theodoric the Amal, they conquer Italy and lay the foundations 
of what promises to be an enduring kingdom. Another genera- 
tion goes by, and the place that knew them knows them no more. 
They vanish completely from European history. The Frank and 
the Saxon built themselves, their institutions, and their languages 
into the Europe that was a-making, and modern Europe is Frank 
and Saxon as well as Latin. But the Ostrogoths, apparently as 
firmly established in Italy as those in France and Britain, faded 
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away and left not a trace behind. What became of them we know 
not. They were a mighty nation when Belisarius led the armies 
of the Eastern Empire against them: when Narses finally wrested 
Italy from their grasp they simply disappear from history and are 
heard of no more. Modern Italy contains Teutonic elements, but 
they were not received from the Goths. It is true that the other 
branch of this race, the Visigoths, maintained themselves longer 
in Spain, to be overthrown finally by the all-conquering Arabs v 
But even their influence in history has been comparatively slight. 
And it is a significant and melancholy fact that almost the only 
thing which today we call Gothic is a style of architecture with 
which this people certainly had nothing whatever to do. 

"The life of man," said the old Saxon councilor, "is like the bird 
which at night when we all sit at the banquet comes flying in at the 
open door. For a few moments it flits about the lighted room, but 
soon it darts out another door into the night.- It comes out of 
darkness, lingers awhile in the light, and vanishes again into 
darkness." Such was the history of the Ostrogoths. 

But if their day was short, it was a merry one. They were the 
masters. They dictated terms to the eastern emperor, they con- 
quered Odoacer and drove his Rugians and Herulians out of Italy, 
and for sixty years they ruled that land which had ruled the world. 

It was an extraordinary epoch in the history of the world. All 
the treasures of civilization, material and spiritual, were the pos- 
session of the Romans. Theirs was the wealth accumulated by 
centuries of commerce and industry, theirs the luxury born of an 
old civilization, theirs the prestige of a glorious past. Theirs was 
the learning of the schools, the world's heritage of literature, 
philosophy, and science. In their hands also was the leadership 
in religion, even the eastern churches owning allegiance to the 
Roman pontiff. They knew themselves the heirs of all the ages. 
And yet all this intellectual and material superiority, this latest 
and highest achievement of civilization, is mastered by an upstart 
race of barbarians. Said Solon to Croesus: "I am thinking that 
another will soon possess all your gold if only he has better iron 
than you." The iron in the blood of the Goth proved the better 
metal, and the Roman must submit to his sway. 
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It is difficult for one to picture to himself the conditions of life 
in a Roman community conquered and occupied by the Goths. 
What were the relations of victors and vanquished to each other ? 
On what endurable terms could two races live together, the one 
cultured, luxurious, but conquered, the other ignorant, uncouth, 
but supreme ? There is a certain wasp, so we are told, that attack- 
ing a caterpillar will paralyze its victim by stinging it in the princi- 
pal nerve-center. The living but absolutely helpless body is thus 
made to serve for an indefinite period as food-supply for the wasp's 
young. If I knew the thoughts and feelings of the caterpillar during 
this protracted process of spoliation, I should perhaps have the key 
to the state of mind of the helpless Romans on whose lands and in 
whose houses the barbarians had comfortably settled themselves. 

Doubtless Roman and Goth looked upon each other with mingled 
feelings of contempt and respect. Sidonius Apollinaris, writing 
in the previous century, exhausts the resources of his cumbersome 
rhetoric to express his disgust for the ignorance and boorishness of 
the Burgundians by whom he is surrounded, and prides himself 
on the unassailable pre-eminence conferred on the Roman by his 
literary attainments. And yet the effeminate Roman could but 
tremble before the sturdy manhood of the German. On the other 
hand, the northern warrior surely felt the profoundest contempt 
for the people who tamely submitted to the foreign yoke, standing 
by in ignominious helplessness while Vandal and Goth plundered the 
very city of Rome. But even the rudest Teuton was capable of 
some admiration for this venerable civilization, imposing even as 
it tottered to its fall. The Goth Athanarich, amazed by the impe- 
rial splendor which he beheld in Constantinople, exclaimed, "With- 
out doubt the Emperor is a God upon earth." And many of the 
invaders were shrewd enough to learn from Rome at least one 
invaluable lesson — that of the supremacy of law. Ataulphus, 
the successor of Alaric, recognized the demoralization resulting 
from Gothic lawlessness and declared that for the future he would 
seek the glory of restoring and increasing the Roman name. And 
Theodoric certainly gained from Constantinople and Rome the 
inspiration for his noble conception of a nation in Italy founded on 
justice. 
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As for the status of a Roman under Gothic domination, it was 
not wholly unendurable. To be sure, the very presence in the 
country of the hated and dreaded race must have been galling to 
Roman pride. Moreover the conquerors seized for themselves 
one-third of the land, despoiling the previous owners to that extent. 
But this probably involved less injustice and hardship than one 
might suppose. The fact is that in the fifth and sixth centuries 
large tracts in Italy were still unoccupied and open to seizure and 
settlement without robbing anyone. Pope Gelasius, writing about 
the time of the Ostrogothic conquest, tells us that there were whole 
provinces in which hardly an inhabitant could be found. More- 
over, so far as Theodoric's seizures in Italy are concerned, it was 
principally Odoacer's Germans who were dispossessed and not the 
original Roman owners. We are assured by Cassiodonis, Theo- 
doric's secretary, that Liberius, who superintended the allotment 
of lands to the Goths, discharged the difficult task to the complete 
satisfaction of all, Roman and Goth. And we are reminded that 
the loss of property was more than made up to the Roman commun- 
ity by the increased security which a strong government afforded. 

For, except that it was a foreign domination, Theodoric's rule 
was everything a good government should be. With his whole 
heart he sought the well-being of his people, Roman as well as 
Goth. Justice, stability, peace, general prosperity-^cmKfcw, as 
he was accustomed to call it — this he made the end and aim of 
his government, and he bent all his energies (and they were great) 
toward the achievement of this end. He was extraordinarily 
successful in choosing the right men to serve him, Liberius and 
Cassiodonis and Boethius himself, and by his own example and by 
a rigid supervision he stimulated all officials to honest and efficient 
administration. The chronicles of the times are full of praises 
of his rule. Says Maximian, the bishop of Ravenna, a nearly 
contemporaneous writer: "In his days Italy enjoyed happiness for 
thirty years; he favored industry and rebuilt cities; travelers 
were safe in his domains, and property as secure from pillage in the 
open country as within the walls of the city." One of the cities 
which he labored to rebuild was Rome itself, and bricks stamped 
with his name have recently been found near the Basilica Aemilia. 
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Theodoric recognized the twofold character of the state he ruled 
and he ever respected the national ideals and institutions of each 
half of the population. As the Goths lived under their ancestral 
Teutonic laws, so the social, legal, and governmental institutions of 
the Romans were left undisturbed. The familiar forms were con- 
tinued and the administrative and judicial offices were filled by 
Romans. In fact, the chief reminder the Roman had that the 
empire had passed away was the fact that imperial extortion and 
injustice were at an end and that government now really attained 
the ends for which theoretically it is established. There really 
seems to have grown up a very friendly feeling between the two 
races thus living side by side, and so far as we can see only two things 
operated to prevent an ultimate amalgamation of the two into one 
composite which might possess the good qualities of each. In 
the first place, the Goths were heretics in religion, followers of the 
anathematized Arius, and while they exercised the noblest tolera- 
tion toward those whom they might have persecuted, the orthodox 
Catholics did not meet them in the same spirit, and this difference 
in creed constituted an insurmountable barrier between them. 
Secondly, and partly as an outcome of this religious difference, the 
Eastern Empire waged unrelenting war against the successors of 
Theodoric, a war which must indeed have intensified the national 
feeling of the Ostrogoths but which resulted in their extermination. 

It was under such a government and in such a society that 
Boethius lived. Born about 480 A.D., he early lost his father, a 
man of consular rank, and was intrusted to the supervision and care 
of Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, a Roman of the highest character 
and standing, prefect of the city, leader of the senate, author of a 
history of Rome, devout Catholic. The promising young Roman 
evidently enjoyed the best educational opportunities and seems to 
have made the most of them. He speedily became the greatest 
scholar of his day. He was learned in all the wisdom of the Greeks 
and Romans. In those days it was still possible for one man to 
read all that had been written and to know all that was to be known, 
and Boethius, like Lord Bacon, seems to have taken all knowledge 
to be his province. There is hardly a department of sixth-century 
thought which was not enriched by contributions from his pen. 
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He undertook to interpret in full to his contemporaries the philo- 
sophical systems of Aristotle and of Plato. He wrote comprehen- 
sive treatises on geometry, logic, mechanics, music, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and other subjects. Cassiodorus assures us that even 
those who could read Greek preferred Boethius' translations of 
Greek philosophical works to the originals. He also wrote, prob- 
ably early in life, several books on Christian theology, though the 
genuineness of these is questioned by some scholars on account of 
his apparent indifference to Christianity. Through all these writ- 
ings he exerted a powerful influence over his own times and became 
the great teacher of the centuries that followed. The Middle Ages 
studied Greek philosophy principally, almost wholly, in the pages 
of Boethius, and his treatise on music was long used as a textbook 
in that subject. 

But he was also a practical man of affairs. On several occasions 
Theodoric referred to him various mechanical and practical prob- 
lems for solution. Desiring to impress King Gundobad with the 
mechanical ingenuity of the Romans, Theodoric commissions 
Boethius to construct a water-clock and a sun-dial as gifts for the 
king of the Burgundians. And when Clovis, the Frankish king, 
sent to Theodoric for a cithara-player, the request is referred to 
Boethius. Again the same Boethius is instructed to investigate 
certain complaints which had been made about irregularities in 
the coinage and set matters right. He held various high offices, 
was consul in 510, and master of offices at a later date. In 522, 
doubtless as an honor to him, his two sons were appointed consuls. 
He himself tells us how on that great occasion, at the pinnacle 
both of worldly honor and of paternal pride, he delivered an ora- 
tion in honor of King Theodoric and afterward distributed gifts 
to the acclaiming populace. So splendid was the scene that St. 
Fulgentius beholding it exclaimed: "How magnificent must the 
heavenly Jerusalem be, if Rome, the kingdom of this world, is so 
glorious." Two years later, stripped of honors and wealth, Boe- 
thius died a felon's death at the behest of that same Theodoric. 

Both the accusation and the evidence on which he was condemned 
are involved in much obscurity. He himself says in the first book 
of the Consolation that he was accused of having wished the Senate 
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to be safe; and further that he was charged with having prevented 
an informer from producing certain documents on which to impeach 
the Senate of high treason. He says also that letters were forged 
that it might be made to appear that he had hoped for the liberty 
of the Romans. Besides these forged letters there was against him 
the testimony of certain men whom he denounces as professional 
informers and convicted swindlers. He tells us that he had made 
many enemies by his activity in defeating nefarious political schemes 
and rescuing innocent men from the clutches of official and private 
extortioners. The storm broke upon him when he generously came 
forward to defend a fellow-senator, Albinus, accused of treason by 
Cyprian. He was condemned, unheard, by a senate which had 
been overawed by the king. Contemporary historians declare 
him to have been innocent of any crime, but posterity went even 
further than this. Remembering the orthodox theological tracts 
of his earlier days and associating his fate with that of Pope John 
who died about the same time from hardships suffered in Theo- 
doric's prison, Catholic writers of the Middle Ages ascribed Boe- 
thius' execution to the persecuting zeal of the heretical king and 
claimed him as martyr to the true faith. 

His greatest work, the Consolation of Philosophy, was written in 
prison in the interval between his condemnation and his execution. 
It is one of the world's great books. It gathers up, as another has 
said, all the wisdom of the dead pagan centuries and presents it as 
the last best gift of an expiring civilization to the new world. In 
it he discusses the profoundest questions which have occupied the 
thoughts of man : What is the true meaning of prosperity and adver- 
sity ? What is the highest good ? Why do good men suffer evil 
and bad men prosper ? How is the foreknowledge of God consistent 
with the freedom of the will ? He undertakes to solve the dilemma 
which had troubled many philosophers before him: If there is a 
God, whence comes evil, and if there is no God whence comes good ? 
Throughout the whole work there runs the insistent undertone of 
his own tragedy, and one feels that the discussion is no idle specula- 
tion but that the writer, as Socrates said of himself in the Phacdo, 
has an immediate and profound personal interest in the principles 
he is seeking to establish. 
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The Consolation has always taken a mighty hold upon the hearts 
of men. It was one of the most widely read books in the Middle 
Ages. The mere list of editions in the British Museum covers 
nearly fifty pages of the catalogue. King Alfred translated it into 
Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer and Queen Elizabeth into English. Philip 
the Fair had a copy expressly prepared for him, and Dante pays 
his tribute of honor to "the holy soul who makes the deceit of the 
world manifest to whoso hears him well." It is true that the 
Consolation is not read in these latter days as it once was. To us 
its appeal is not always convincing. There is some truth in Gib- 
bon's rather cynical remark, "Such topics of consolation, so obvious, 
so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the feelings of 
human nature." And yet, whatever we may think of the philos- 
ophy, there can be but one opinion of the philosopher. Perhaps 
you may not consider the Consolation a great book: you certainly 
cannot escape the conviction that he who wrote it was a great 
man. This time Gibbon is wholly right when he says that the man 
who under such circumstances could write such a book "must 
already have possessed the intrepid calm which he affected to 
seek." 

The general line of thought in the Consolation is easy and natural. 
Book I gives us the story of his wrongs which he recounts to his 
heavenly visitant, Philosophy, to explain bis grief. It is charac- 
teristic of the scholar that in speaking of the circumstances of his 
previous life he makes definite mention only of his library, whose 
very walls with their panels of odorous citron-wood inlaid with 
ivory are dear to his heart. In Book II Philosophy discusses the 
fickleness of fortune and the intrinsic worthlessness of her gifts. 
Book III, assuming that all men seek what they think to be their 
good, asks what the highest good really is. Book IV attacks the 
world-old problem of "truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne," and finds that wicked men, even when apparently 
successful, do not really attain their desires, and that, on the other 
hand, all things work together for good to the good. Boethius 
now expresses himself as convinced and comforted, and proposes 
that Philosophy discuss for his edification the paradox of God's 
foreknowledge and man's free will, after the fashion of Milton's 
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fallen angels, who "found no end in wandering mazes lost" while 
they debated "fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute." 
Boethius will not think of God as less than perfect in knowledge 
and in power; but he also refuses to give up one iota of his belief 
in the freedom of the will, insisting that "it lies in every man's 
hand to mold his fortune as he will." 

There is a good deal of unregenerate human nature in the book, 
in spite of its tone of high philosophy. Occasionally even in the 
midst of most solemn discourse Boethius will interrupt the speaker 
with the very objection which has risen in the mind of the reader 
but which seems too unphilosophical for utterance at such a time. 
When Philosophy has demonstrated by irrefragable logic that the 
bad are always weak and unhappy and never gain the good which 
they mistakenly pursue, Boethius bursts out, "But why then do 
bad men get so large a share of the good things of this life ? Not 
even a philosopher would really prefer poverty and disgrace to 
wealth and honor." And again when Philosophy is explaining, 
after Plato, that immunity from punishment is really a misfortune 
for the evil-doer, he cries out with humorous vexation, "That may 
be so, but all the same I should very much like to see him freed 
from this misfortune, as you call it." In another place Philosophy 
is urging him to despise good fortune and ill alike, but he is un- 
convinced. "Your arguments," he says, "are plausible enough, 
sweetened with the honey of eloquence and poetry; but they do 
not sound the depths of human misery." Now and then he has his 
laugh at human frailties. Most men, he says, seek their highest 
good as blunderingly as a drunk man his home. With a more 
bitter sarcasm he addresses the senators who at the dictation of the 
king had condemned him "because of his excessive zeal for the 
Senate," saying to them, "It will serve you right if no one is ever 
again found to be guilty of that crime!" 

Was Boethius a believer in the Christian religion? Consider 
his theological writings, apparently sincere and certainly orthodox, 
and you will say "yes." Read the Consolation of Philosophy and 
the answer will be an emphatic negative. It seems inconceivable 
that a Christian, the victim of such barbarous injustice, condemned 
by perjured judges on forged evidence and now face to face with 
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death, probably by torture — it seems inconceivable, I say, that a 
Christian thus facing death could be contentwith such consolation 
as this book offers. Not that it is unchristian. There is nothing 
in it inconsistent with Christian doctrine. But of those treasures 
of consolation peculiar to the Gospel not a word is said. It embod- 
ies the purest and noblest teachings of heathen philosophy; but 
what man who really accepts the promises of Jesus Christ — "My 
peace I give unto you" — "Come unto me ... . and I will give 
you rest" — could in the hour of supreme trial and darkness rest 
content with the approximations and deductions of human specula- 
tion? How then are we to explain the theological treatises? 
Nitzsche cut this Gordian knot by asserting that Boethius never 
wrote them. Bertius, on the other hand, made the Consolation a 
Christian work by assuming that in its present form it is incomplete. 
He thought that the author intended a final chapter or book setting 
forth the teaching and promises of our Lord as the climax of com- 
fortable truth. In support of this view it is alleged that the book 
ends abruptly, as if the writer, his argument unfinished, had laid 
down his pen only because he heard the footsteps of the executioner 
approaching. But this theory is certainly untenable. The line 
of thought of the book does not lead up to Christianity, but on the 
contrary is complete as it is. A concluding chapter on the consola- 
tions of the Gospel would be as much out of place as Milton's "pilot 
of the Galilean lake" who follows after Phoebus and Hippotades 
and Camus, reverend sire. The facts probably are that in his 
early years, as the ward of the loyal Catholic, Symmachus, Boethius 
interested himself in Christian speculation and wrote the treatises 
on the Trinity, etc. But he was at least indifferent to Christianity 
as were indeed many of the literary men of those early centuries. 
Evidently the calm intellectualism of the classical philosophers 
appealed to him more than the mysticism and the rapture of the 
new faith, and it was to them and not to the Judean prophet that 
he instinctively turned in his hour of need. There are, however, 
occasional indications of acquaintance with Christian thought, 
indications which do not surprise us in a Roman of the sixth cen- 
tury, who had read widely and thought deeply on the problems of 
existence. For instance, one passage refers, rather vaguely, to 
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be sure, to the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory; another 
speaks of angels and demons as ministers of God's will. Of greater 
significance is what may be called the Christian tone of certain pas- 
sages, notably of the chapters upon free will and foreknowledge, and 
of that noble paragraph with which the book concludes and which 
may well form the conclusion of this discussion: "God is ever 
looking down from above on all things .... bestowing rewards 
upon the good, punishments upon the wicked. Nor is it in vain 
that we repose in him our hopes and prayers; when they are right- 
eous they cannot be unavailing. Turn then from vice, practice 
virtue, lift your minds to righteous aspirations, direct your humble 
prayers on high. Unless you wish to play the hypocrite there is 
laid upon you the necessity of right conduct, while you live your life 
before the eyes of an all-seeing judge." 

"Boethius," says Simcoz, "comes nearer to the feeling and tone 
of the writers of the first century of our era than any of his pre- 
decessors after the younger Pliny, or any of his successors until 
we come to Petrarch." Later in time than Apuleius and Fronto, 
he is more ancient than they, for he has in him more of ancient 
Greece and Rome at their best. And for that very reason he is 
more modern than they, for the classical spirit, of which he had so 
large a share, confers immortality, and nobility of character such as 
his can never become obsolete. 
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THE AMOUNT OF LATIN READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

In the report of the Commission on College Entrance Requirements in 
Latin the minimum amount of reading to be done was fixed as the equivalent of 
the first four books of the Gallic War, the orations against Catiline, for the 
Manilian Law and for Archias, and the first six books of the Ameid. These 
amounts have been generally accepted by colleges and universities, and may 
be said at the present time to represent the standard of work which they 
expect of the high schools. In fixing these amounts the commission did 
nothing revolutionary. It hardly did more than to make a definite statement 
of what had come to be a fairly widespread practice, which was followed, with 
some exceptions, throughout the country. 

It need scarcely be said that the arrangement represents what the colleges 
and universities think the high schools ought to do, rather than what the high 
schools think they ought to do, or can do. For the requirements, as the name 
of the commission indicates, are simply requirements for entrance, and do not 
primarily or necessarily constitute an ideal high-school course. It has seemed 
to the writer desirable, therefore, to invite an expression of views by the 
secondary teachers themselves, and to present these in the Journal. It 
seemed to him that some valuable suggestions might thus be obtained, which 
might help to bring about such future modification as would make the require- 
ments correspond more fully to present conditions existing in the high school. 

A number of letters were accordingly sent out to teachers in high schools 
and academies in all parts of the country, containing various questions bearing 
on the Latin authors read in their classes. The present article will deal with 
the replies only in so far as they relate to the amount of reading done. Later 
on, other articles will take up the specific authors and works which they 
think should be read, and several other matters connected with the high-school 
course in Latin. 

The replies indicate that, taking this course as a whole, a majority of the 
teachers think that the amounts of reading mentioned are reasonable. Out of 
126 teachers only n think the requirements are too high throughout the 
course, while only 8 think they are all too low. And even these views are in 
most instances due to peculiar conditions, as when either more or less than 
five periods a week are allowed for Latin during all or part of the course, or 
when pupils enter the first year with some previous knowledge of Latin, 
acquired in the grades. Some think the requirements are too high because of 
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inadequate common-school preparation, others think they are too low when 
classes are "properly prepared," or when "the first year's work is thoroughly 
done." 

But* the same unanimity does not exist with reference to the reading 
required in the individual years, and it is especially the second and third years 
in which the experience of high-school teachers is at variance with the require- 
ments. In addition to those mentioned above who consider the requirement 
for all the years either too great or too small, views of a similar kind are held 
with regard to the individual years as follows: 





Too sack 


Tooittle 


Second Year (four books of Caesar) 


41 
zo 

IX 


4 
7 


Third Year (six oraticfif of Ck*«>) T 


Fourth Year (six books of Virgil) 





These figures show that the requirement for the second year is quite generally 
felt to be too great, while that of the third year is, if anything, considered too 
small. 

The point is made, and justly, that the amount of reading in the first four 
books of Caesar is about the same as in the six orations of Cicero. Naturally 
the speed of the pupil ought to increase from year to year. Even if most of 
the Caesar or Nepos is easier than Cicero, the pupil has studied Latin only half 
as long when he attacks them, and has had no experience with a Latin author 
at all. More than that, it is felt that the work of the first high-school year, 
in which several new branches are taken up for the first time among strange 
conditions, to say nothing of the comparatively greater loss due to the first 
summer vacation, necessarily leaves many gaps, which it takes much time in 
the second year to fill. This is a handicap which does not exist, to anything 
like the same extent, in the third year. Certainly, the work of these two 
years must be admitted to be very unevenly divided between them. 

Several suggestions are made incidentally for remedying the difficulty. 
One is to put one of the books of Caesar off till the third year. The ready 
objection to this would no doubt be that there is already a good deal of sameness 
in one whole year of Caesar as it is. Another proposal is to carry over and 
continue the grammar and exercise work of the first year into the second, to 
begin Caesar or Nepos some two or four months after the beginning of the 
year, and read less of the author than we do now. Several teachers have 
found that this plan brings their pupils through in stronger condition than if 
they begin reading immediately and try to read more. It has the merit of 
allowing time for rounding out and strengthening the pupil's acquaintance with 
the forms and fundamental usages of the language, which he needs in order to 
do the reading itself with profit. 

Still a third way proposed is to read a good deal of Latin easier than Caesar, 
even if it must be made to order, such as Fabulae Facilcs, during the first part 
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of the year, and to allow that to count in place of a part of the Caesar or Nepos. 
Much can be said for this also. For the reading of a considerable amount of 
such simple Latin as Fabulae Faciles, for example, would give the pupil facility 
in handling words, forms, and constructions in the order peculiar to Latin. 
It is undoubtedly the lack of this facility, acquired through practice, which, 
next to ignorance of words, forms, and constructions, is the most serious 
obstacle to progress in the earlier stages of the study. Others would study one 
book of Caesar very thoroughly, and then read the rest rapidly, making use 
of the knowledge thus acquired. Still others, finally, would simply cut down 
the requirement of the second year to the equivalent of three books instead of 
four. A specific recommendation made by several teachers is to leave out the 
campaign of Ariovistus (book i. 30-54) on account of its unusual difficulties. 

If the case really amounts to a choice, as many feel that it does, between 
dropping a part of the reading requirement or dropping the work in grammar 
and composition during the second year, there can be little question that the 
reading must be curtailed. For it will not do to sacrifice such thoroughness 
as is attainable at this stage to the mere covering of so much ground. 

When it comes to adding something to the requirement, as in the third 
year, that is, of course, a very much easier matter. And it is encouraging to 
find that teachers are beginning to think more and more frequently of other 
ways of doing this than by simply reading more of the same kind of matter 
that they have already been reading throughout the year. Some of the editions 
of Cicero now contain a selection of his letters also, and a few have parts of the 
Catiline of Sallust. These are being read in many cases either as substitutes 
for some of the orations, or in addition to them. A few teachers read consider- 
able amounts of Nepos in this year also, or Ovid, or the Phormio, in the sim- 
plified prose version recently published. 

In the case of Virgil the proposal to reduce the amount of reading is fre- 
quently coupled with a desire for a wider outlook and a more intimate dealing 
with the literary aspects of the poem than is now possible. 

Extracts from the answers themselves will serve to give a fuller idea of the 
views of high-school teachers, and of their reasons for them. 

1. If the work in Caesar could be shortened or supplemented by material of less 
difficult construction, pupils would not be so frequently discouraged with second-year 
Latin. 

2. I would suggest no change, except that the requirement be made flexible 
enough to adapt itself to the needs of different classes, as well as to the methods of 
different teachers. Quality, in my opinion, counts more than quantity, and room 
should be left for the individual teacher's judgment. 

3. I find the Caesar class bubble over with pride at reading rather large amounts 
toward the end of the year. I like the confidence they acquire. 

4. The second-year's work needs a radical overhauling — first, some simplified 
graded text, like Fabulae Faciles, then passages selected and perhaps simplified from 
Caesar, if Caesar is to remain the principal classic of the second year. 
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5. I think that far more satisfactory results would be obtained in the second year 
if there were time for a very intensive study of one book; the pupfls would have a 
much better grasp of forms and syntax, and they would receive the necessary practice 
in prose composition. In the third year I would omit one of the Catflinarian orations, 
and devote the time to a systematic study of Roman life. 

6. I think the equivalent of five books of VirgQ would be sufficient. Then it 
would be possible thoroughly to review one book, so that it would become a real part 
of the student's literary equipment. 

7. In the second year the pupil should learn to read connected discourse. This 
takes time, and if four books of a work as hard as Caesar are required, the real object 
of the year, namely, learning to read, can hardly be accomplished. The other purpose 
of the year is the learning of syntax in a formal way, and this may be done as well 
with a small amount of material as with a large one. 

8. Three books of the length of B.G. ii, iii, iv. This would permit the carrying 
over of "preparatory Latin" into the second year for some six or eight weeks. Too 
little time is spent on simpler Latin prose than Caesar. 

9. I consider all of these amounts excessive in a four-year Latin course, particu- 
larly the demand of four books of Caesar or its equivalent in the second year, after a 
meager and hasty study of the usual Latin primer in the first year. Our pupils do 
not read Caesar; they must rehearse elementary paradigms and syntax throughout 
the whole of the second year on Caesar. We must either make a five-year course, 
with two years of Latin before taking up Ceasar, or else one and a half years of pre- 
liminary Latin with easy reading selections, and then a half-year of about two books 
of Caesar, but carried through thoroughly and intelligently. 

zo. I am opposed to any specific requirement except as to preparation of the 
teacher and foundation for the work on the part of the pupils. By "foundation" I 
mean orderly progress through the schools. 

iz. Course in High School: second year, one term of Caesar, one term of 

Nepos; third year, one term, the orations against Catiline; one term, Aeneid i, Ovid, 
about 300 lines; fourth year, one term, Aeneid ii-v; one term, Cicero, MomUan Law 
and Archies. I may add some Sallust or Virgil's Bucolics. 

12. My preference would be a smaller amount of required Virgil, as with many 
classes the literary side of the poem has to be slighted, and this is, in case of the many 
who do not go beyond the high school, much to be regretted. 

13. In the third year, in addition to the above work, my classes read the PkornUo 
(in Fairclough and Richardson's simplified edition). I should like to put ArMas in 
the fourth year, reducing the Virgil requirement from six books to five. 

14. I prefer to have my classes read Virgil the third year, if possible. Then they 
can read more than the required amount of Cicero in the fourth year, which increases 
their interest, as well as their vocabulary. 

15. The amounts required for a certificate injure the quality of our work. 

16. Reduce the second-year requirement to three books of Caesar or its equivalent. 
I sincerely hope the association will take steps in this direction. 

17. If any time remains (after five orations of Cicero and five books of Virgil) 
read a little Ovid, or Horace, or Cicero, say, the De Senectute, or an adaptation of 
Terence. A little variety adds zest; too much of one author kills interest. This is 
especially true of the second and third year. 
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Queries 

Edited by A. T. Walker 



[Questions for this department should be addressed to Professor A. T. Walker, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. The editors must be expected to use their 
discretion in selecting questions to be answered. Questions as to the choice of text- 
books can never be answered.] 



(a) What good does scansion do? 

(b) Is the written scansion of an entire booh of Vergil advisable? 

The practice of reading Latin aloud, both prose and poetry, is a great 
help in learning the language and in appreciating the literature. Only when 
a pupil can read the Latin text with correct phrasing and with feeling, just 
as he would read a passage of English, can one feel sure that he is understand- 
ing the Latin instead of remembering a translation which he or someone else 
has worked out. It is particularly important that Vergil be read aloud, because 
so large a part of his beauty lies in the arrangement of words and in the melody 
and majesty of his rhythms. One must read Vergil aloud, with understanding 
and with feeling, if one is to know that he is reading poetry. 

If Vergil is to be read aloud, his meter must be read correctly. If you 
mean by scansion merely the correct division of lines into feet, scansion is an 
indispensable foundation for what ought to be considered the indispensable 
practice of metrical reading. But this seems not to be its whole use. It must 
be employed at the beginning of the course, and must be resorted to at all times, 
when the lines present difficulties. But the pupil who gets the proper amount 
of practice in metrical reading will certainly not need to write the scansion of 
an entire book; and to write the scansion of an entire book without constant 
practice in metrical reading seems to me deadening and deadly. Better give 
the class bookkeeping. 

How did the Romans perform arithmetical computations in multiplication, 
division, and the like? To be concrete: How did they divide MCMXLVII by 
XXXVIII? 

[This question was referred to Assistant Professor U. G. Mitchell, of the 
University of Kansas, whose special field is the History of Mathematics. 
He gives the following answer and promises a more extended article on the 
subject at a later time.] 

Three ways of performing arithmetical computations were used by the 
Romans: viz., (i) finger-reckoning, (2) reckoning on the abacus, (3) reckoning 
by the aid of tables. These methods are briefly described in Cantor's Vor- 
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lesungen ueber Gtschichte der Matkematik, Vol. I (2d cd., Tcubner, Leipzig, 
1894) pp. 490-96. With the aid of the multiplication table as far as 4X4, 
multiplication of small amounts could easily be performed on the fingers. 
Multiplication and division of larger numbers were carried out by the aid of 
the abacus and required a considerable degree of expertness. They were 
performed as successive additions and subtractions, respectively, the partial 
results being noted after each operation on the abacus. The details are too 
long to be given here, but concrete examples of multiplication and division 
by means of the abacus, illustrated with drawings in the back of the book, may 
be found in Friedlein's Die Zaklreichen und das elementare Recknen der Griecke* 
und Rdmer (Deichert, Erlangen, 1869), PP- 8o> 90. Under the emperors, 
rich patricians are said to have employed a notarius to register expenses, a 
ralionarius to adjust and settle accounts, and a tabularius or calculator to 
perform, with his counters and board, the computations which might be 
required. 
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Current ©bents 



[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, la., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news — occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 



New England 

The annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England will be 
held at Yale University, New Haven, on Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 
13. It is expected that Professor Gilbert Murray will be present and give a 
paper. 

The Eastern Massachusetts section of the Association held its fifth annual 
meeting at Boston University on February 9. 

Harvard University. — At the January Classical Conference the following 
papers were read: "The Feriae Servorum" Mr. J. R. Crawford; "Pessimism 
in Leopardi and Plotinus," Mr. J. Van Home; "Classic Myths in Renaissance 
Art," Dr. C. R. Post. 

During the the autumn of 191 1 the Harvard Classical Club has enjoyed a 
most successful season. At the opening meeting in October the president of 
the dub, Professor George H. Chase, gave an address. On December 6 Mr. 
W. A. Gardner of Groton School addressed the club. At the "reading'' meet- 
ings in November, December, and January, sections of the Thcsmophoriasusae 
of Aristophanes were translated by the members. The rest of the year will 
be devoted to the reading of the Helena of Euripides. 

Bowdoin College. — At the December meeting of the Bowdoin Classical 
Club the members were entertained by the president, Professor Paul Nixon. 
Professor Woodruff read a paper on "Recent Excavations in Crete." 

Ohio 

Antioch College. — On the evening of June 14, 191 1, the senior class of 
Antioch College, assisted by some outside musical talent, presented the Antig- 
one of Sophocles in English with the Mendelssohn music for the choral odes. 
The English version used was that of Dr. J. E. Harry, which was especially 
prepared for a similar performance given recently in Cincinnati. 

Every effort was made to make the play archaeologically correct, in so far 
as the space of the stage would permit. The scenery and costumes were pre- 
pared by the students, at a small cost, under the direction of Mr. Charles C. 
Delano, Jr., professor of Latin and Greek in the College. The scenery repre- 
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aented the traditional facade of a Greek temple; it was made of cheese-cloth 
and paper held in place by invisible wires. Hie actual cost of the scenery and 
costumes was about thirty dollars. Many of the parts were excellently taken, 
especially the role of Antigone. The whole performance was enthusiastically 
received and was pronounced a success by all who witnessed it. 

Tennessee 

ClarksviUc. — In view of the fact that the International Sunday-School 
Lessons are now in the New Testament, Professor G. F. Nicolassen, of the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, makes the suggestion to teachers that 
they form classes for reading the lessons in Greek. Mr. Nicolassen has started 
such a class and finds that quite an interest in Greek has been aroused. He 
says: "Our method of procedure is as follows. We use Westcott and Hort's 
Greek Testament; the student's edition contains a Lexicon which is sufficient 
for ordinary purposes. We meet on Saturday, at 2:30 p.m., and go over the 
lesson for the next day. No learned exegesis is attempted, nor an exhaustive 
study of the lesson; the idea is simply to read the Greek text, explaining the 
forms and syntax. After this has been finished and the majority of the class 
have retired, about half an hour is spent with those who have never studied 
Greek, in the effort to give them, in a compact form, enough of the inflections 
and syntax to enable them to understand the explanations made in the study 
of the lesson. At the first meeting of this section of the class three nouns were 
written on the board, one from each declension, and copied on tablets by the 
students at their seats. This can readily be done, the teacher explaining each 
letter as it occurs the first time. The next time certain forms of Aw were 
written out and copied — present, imperfect, future, and aorist active, present 
and perfect middle, and aorist passive, only the indicative of each. For the 
next lesson we shall have the synopsis of each of these tenses (the first person 
singular of each mood). After that will come a statement giving the rules for 
contract verbs, then the peculiarities of liquid verbs, and so on. By carefully 
selecting the topics for study, enough can be done to enable the beginner to 
follow the explanations given by the instructor. And it is not unlikely that 
some may be stimulated to make a more thorough study of the language at 
a subsequent time. The advantages of such a course might be thrown open 
to women as well as men, even in institutions which are not coeducational. 
The writer has found some of his most enthusiastic pupils among women." 

Louisiana 

The Tulane University of Louisiana; The CoUege for Men.— Dr. Edward A. 
Bechtel was promoted last May to the rank of associate professor of classical 
languages. Dr. Roger M. Jones (A.B., Denison, 1905; fellow in Greek, 
University of Chicago, 1906-9; assistant in Greek, University of Chicago, 
1909-10) came in September as instructor in ancient languages. Mr. Harry 
H. Strauss, late instructor in Latin and in Greek, is pursuing graduate studies 
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at the University of Chicago. Mr. Ren6 J. Le Gardeur (A.B., Tulane, 191 1) 
succeeds F. Bozeman Daniel as teaching fellow in Latin. 

The H. Sophie Newcomb College for Women. — The Latin Club is devoting 
all its meetings for this year to the rehearsal of Miss Pazson's two plays, 
A Roman School and A Roman Wedding, recently published by Ginn & Co., 
with the expectation of giving them on the college campus the latter part of 
April. This will be the first attempt of Newcomb students to give a play in 
Latin, although the Menaechmi and the Phormio were given in English in 1909 
and 1910 by the class of 1009 and the Latin Club respectively. 

The Latin Club gave its annual party to Freshmen and new students early 
in the fall term. All the forms of entertainment presented some conspicuously 
Roman feature, an especially successful number being a modernized version 
of the Ninth Satire of Horace, introducing numerous local hits, and rendered 
by two Seniors, with a Sophomore as the unsympathetic Aristius Fuscus. 
One of the games played required each guest to write a Latin sentence, the 
four words of which should begin with the letters M, C, E t B. The prize 
was unanimously awarded to the Freshman who produced the following gem: 
Mater cara eget balneo. 

McDonogh High School No. 2 (for Girls). — Mrs. Alice L. Lusher, instructor 
in Latin, has recently been promoted to the prindpalship of the school. Her 
place as instructor in Latin will be filled by Miss Ella May Joor (A.B., Newcomb 
College; MA., Tulane). 

Virginia 

The Classical Association of Virginia held its first session with a very 
successful meeting at Norfolk on November 29, 191 1. The program was as 
follows: (1) "The Great Opportunity of the Schools," by E. Reinhold Rogers, 
of the Jefferson School for Boys; discussion led by J. Carter Walker, of the 
Woodberry Forest School. (2) "The Appeal of Greek to the Modern Student," 
by Miss Mabel N. Whiteside, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
discussion led by William A. Harris, of Richmond College. (3) "The Classical 
Element in the Poetry of Tennyson," by Frank P. Brent, of the Lancaster 
High School; discussion led by John N. Brown, of Emory and Henry College. 
(4) "Why Should the Classics Be Studied and How?" by James W. Kern, 
of Washington and Lee University; discussion led by Walter A. Montgomery, 
of William and Mary College. (5) "Certain Means by Which Latin May Be 
Made More Vital and More Interesting to the Pupils," by Miss Sallie S. Love- 
lace, of Roanoke High School; discussion led by Herbert E. Lipscomb, of 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. (6) "The Elimination of Some of the 
Defects in the Present Teaching of Latin," by William P. Dickey, of Richmond 
College; discussion led by Miss Nora B. Fraser, of Sweet Briar College. 

The officers of the Association are Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of Vir- 
ginia, president; W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, vice-president; C. C. Read, 
John Marshall High School, secretary-treasurer. 
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Missouri 

The Department of Classics of ike Missouri State Teachers' Association 
met at Hannibal, November 9. The program was as follows: (1) "What 
Points Should be Emphasised in Preparatory Work in Latin"; (a) "In First- 
Year Latin?" Miss Laura Dysart, Moberly; (6) "In Caesar?" Miss Annie 
Green, State Normal School, Kirksvilk; (c) "In Cicero?" H. G. Corwell, 
St. Louis; (<0 "In Vergil?" Mrs John W. MMon, Hardin College; (2) "Stand- 
ards of Living about 300 aj>.," S. E. Stout, William Jewell College; (5) "The 
Aeneid as the Epic of Roman Imperialism," A. P. Hall, Drury College. 

The president for next year is A. P. Hall, Drury College, Springfield. 
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(Editorial 



A GENERATION THAT KNOWS NOT JOSEPH 

Question: Who were the twelve disciples? 

Answer: The twelve disciples of Christ were Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Peter, Paul, Simon, Judas, James, Nebuchadnezzar, Luther, and 
Agamemnon. 

So, according to a newspaper report, runs a question and 
answer in a "general knowledge" test offered recently at a certain 
well-established academy. Of the many answers handed in to the 
above question, the answer quoted is said to have been the most 
nearly correct. 

Examples of equally ludicrous and pitiable ignorance of biblical 
personages, stories, and teachings may be met with on all sides. 
Dr. Van Dyke reports a college student's answer to the question, 
"What were the Epistles ?" as "wives of the Apostles"! And the 
writer found a student, a native American from a good home, who 
had never heard of the parable of the Prodigal Son. This ignorance 
and indifference to the Bible extends also to other subjects which 
do not wear the new and brightly burnished tag of modernism. It 
includes ancient art, ancient history, ancient mythology, philoso- 
phy, poetry (but even modern poetry goes begging). It seems to 
forget that our modern life is founded on all these, and that we can 
never truly understand and prosper in the one without a knowledge 
and appreciation of the other. Our ways of feeling and thinking, 
our minds, and our imaginations are all directly beholden to the 
past. Our literature and our very language are so permeated and 
informed with both biblical and classical conceptions, that neither 
the one nor the other can be rightly understood without a knowledge 
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of both these ancient sources. We still " tantalize " and " meander/' 
we still have our "palladiums" and our "Nestors," but our age 
uses these phrases and a thousand others as a farmer tills a 
meager farm above a mine of gold, little dreaming what he really 
possesses. 

It is an ungracious task to seem to be at variance with apparent 
progress. But in seeking what may very well be good today, it is 
well to stop and ask: Are we not paying too high a price ? Can we 
afford to give up the old for the new ? After all is it even necessary ? 
Cannot a sane material progress be made quite consistently with 
a sane regard for the long and interesting path which has brought 
us to the modern land ? 

Yes, we do indeed want to keep up with the march of modern 
progress, to be in sympathetic and effective familiarity with all the 
latest achievements and inventions of our own time; we want to 
be a vital part of automobiles, and wireless telegraphy, and airships, 
of electric toasters and curling irons, of forest conservation and 
presidential primaries, of the initiative, referendum, and recall; 
we want arts and crafts, manual training, typewriting, domestic 
science, and all the rest which have so enriched our elementary and 
high schools in recent years: but it will be a sorry day for our civili- 
zation when we have lapsed altogether into the modern, and for- 
gotten the races of men whence we have sprung, from whom we 
have received as our most precious inheritance the desire and power 
to penetrate the veil of sense, a spiritual comprehension which 
could see God in the burning bush, a vivid and creative imagina- 
tion which peopled the starry heavens with creatures of its fancy, 
conceived the Golden Age, and begot poetry and art. The material 
part which we received from the remote past we can well spare; 
but if we lose the spiritual and aesthetic part we shall be beggars 
in the midst of our vaunted wealth. 
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INDUCTION IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN DECLENSION 



By Wssn J. Gsinstead 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School 



In The Teaching of Latin and Greek, Professor Bennett takes 
up the cudgels in defense of the older type of beginning work, 
based on a systematic study of the grammar, as against the type 
which is prevalent today, and which is represented, with more or 
less variety in detail, by nearly all standard books. It is the 
purpose of this paper to consider his essential criticisms, to inves- 
tigate their validity, and to suggest a procedure in accord with 
them, so far as they may be found valid. 

Mr. Bennett describes the older method in the following words 
(PP- S1-S2): 

Twenty years ago the pupil usually began with the Latin Grammar and 
the Latin Reader. The Grammar served to give the facts of pronunciation, 
accent, declension, conjugation, etc., while the Reader gave parallel exercises 
illustrative of the parts of the Grammar assigned from day to day. The 
development naturally followed the arrangement of the Grammar, i.e., the 
pupils were taught the five declensions in succession, then the adjective, pro- 
nouns, and the four conjugations. During the acquisition of the forms little 
attention was paid to syntax. Only a few indispensable principles of the most 
elementary kind were introduced at this stage, such as the rules for the predi- 
cate noun, appositive, subject, object, agreement of adjective with noun, 
etc. After the acquisition of the forms, and before the commencement of the 
regular reading of a continuous text, the beginner's attention was directed to 
the elementary syntactical principles of the language. Here again the Gram- 
mar was used as the basis of instruction, and the different constructions studied 
were accompanied by parallel illustrative sentences in the Reader. Like the 
study of the forms, the study of the syntax followed the order of the Grammar, 
i.e., all the constructions of one case were treated together, and all the case 
constructions preceded the constructions of mood and tense. 

The aim of such study is not clearly stated, but it is evident 
from incidental remarks. On p. 52 he states as among the "excel- 
lent results" of this method the fact that "boys learned their forms 
with accuracy, they early became familiar with the Grammar " 
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(the capital shows that he means the particular formulation of the 
grammar set forth in the standard texts), "and so laid a solid 
foundation for future work." Previously, on p. 50, he identifies 
failure "to become well grounded in the elements of Latin" with 
failure "to secure an accurate knowledge of forms and of the lead- 
ing principles of syntax." Perhaps we should not too much insist 
in this connection upon his criticism of continuous composition 
and of the ability to read Latin without translating, as results of 
little value; but the fact is certainly suggestive, as showing his 
conception of the aim in beginning Latin; that it is primarily the 
mastery of a mechanical process of eliciting the English sentence 
from the Latin sentence; that its tools are word-meanings, inflected 
forms, and rules of syntax; that its tool-chest is the grammar and 
the dictionary. 

Mr. Bennett then characterizes rather cursorily the type of 
beginning book which had displaced the older reader: 

Today the use of the Grammar and Reader as above described is a thing 
of the past. For two decades the beginner's book has been coming into more 
and more general use, until today its reign is universal. These books are 
usually complete in themselves. They contain all the grammar supposed to 
be essential for the beginning pupil, along with copious illustrative sentences. 
Representing as they do, also, a reaction against the old Reader with its iso- 
lated words and detached phrases, they introduce complete sentences at the 
start. This is accomplished by treating certain parts of the verb in the very 
earliest lessons. .... 

Most of these manuals are absolutely without plan in their distribution 
of material. Bits of the noun, adjective, adverb, verb, and pronoun are 
found scattered here and there throughout the book interspersed with various 
syntactical rules, now on the noun, now on the verb, now on one case, now on 
another. 

Judging by the aim which Mr. Bennett conceives as the true 
one, this method has proven decidedly inferior to the old. The 
pupils are "conspicuously inferior in the mastery of their inflec- 
tions to the pupils of twenty years ago [i.e., in the late seventies], 
as well as conspicuously inferior in their general familiarity with 
the Latin Grammar." Mr. Bennett does not attempt to judge the 
results by any other aim. The nearest he comes to it is a quasi- 
admission that the older method was "irrational"; i.e., unpsy- 
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etiological. I think it will be granted that it was, in the light of 
a restatement of the aims of beginning Latin study, which I now 
take the liberty of making: 

First, the primary aim in beginning Latin is to develop the 
power of reading, with accuracy and fluency/ 

Second, the acquisition of a vocabulary, of the knowledge of 
syntax, and of the mastery of forms are secondary desiderata. 
They are purely means to the primary end, so far as beginning 
Latin is concerned, though they are within certain limits indis- 
pensable means. 

Third, translation furnishes the most convenient test of the 
ability to read, and throughout the high-school course it is increas- 
ingly useful, independently of that, for the training it may be made 
to give in the use of English. 

Fourth, Latin composition is valuable as conferring drill in 
vocabulary, forms, and syntax. Its value apart from this is small. 
The same may be said of the value of quizzes and drills, including 
formal inflection. 

It think that this statement of the aims in beginning Latin will 
be accepted in the main, and that it has the advantage of furnish- 
ing the most valuable central motive, and of giving room to adjust 
the minor motives and the exercises according to the criterion of 
their influence in relation to the central aim. The difference 
between this statement and my inferential formulation of Mr. 
Bennett's view is largely one of emphasis. 

History has decided somewhat against Mr. Bennett's position, 
in the continued rejection of the type of beginning book which he 
favors; though that which he opposed, and which, when he wrote 
these words, had wholly superseded the older form, has been 
slightly modified, partially in the direction which he advocated. 
Still more in his favor, the so-called inductive methods, exhibiting 
in the extreme the faults which he criticizes, have almost univer- 
sally been judged unsuitable. For the sake of convenience, I here 
summarize his criticisms of both these types of books: 

The newer methods separate things which logically belong together, 
in any systematic presentation of the facts and principles of the 
Latin language. 
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The newer method separates things which must later be asso- 
ciated. As stated, this is a criticism of the psychological rather 
than the logical validity of the methods in question. I shall later 
attempt to show it to be true in the former sense; though, as 
Bennett elaborates it, it is practically a repetition of the previous 
count. 

The so-called inductive methods are not only open to the foregoing 
objections, but are not even logically inductive. 

I wish to criticize both systems, and shall consequently take the 
liberty of restating the objections as admitted or alleged by Ben- 
nett, with such particularization as seems valuable for my purpose. 
I shall confine my attention also, for the sake of conciseness, to the 
one point of declension. 

First, the grammar method was unpsychological, in that it fur- 
nished at the outset a group of declined forms, outside the pupil's 
experience, and required them to be memorized. The book of the 
current type has usually made ho correction of this defect, which is 
inherent in the system of formal declension as an initial process. 

Second, the grammar method furnished the pupil with an 
a-priori set of ready-made English prepositional phrases as trans- 
lations of the Latin oblique cases. This was done in the attempt 
to couple the forms on to the pupil's experience; but it usually 
failed to do so, because in his experience these prepositional phrases, 
occurred as integral parts of sentences, varying amazingly in value 
according to their context; while in the declensions they appear 
as pawns of a fixed value, and the attempt to use them is nearly 
always mechanical, resulting in stiffness at the best, and grotesque 
distortion of the sense at the worst. In other words, this method 
forms mechanical and unreliable associations between Latin declension* 
forms and English phrases. The newer type of book has usually 
failed to remedy this defect also. 

Third, the grammar method forms false contiguity-associations 
through the memorizing of paradigms by rote in the usual fashion. 
The pupil learns to associate the nominative of a given word with 
the genitive, the genitive with the dative, etc.; a connection which 
he can never by any possibility use in the interpretation of Latin 
discourse. This is partly obviable by reading the paradigms 
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horizontally instead of vertically; but a great deal of the evil still 
remains. It is very difficult to avoid the result so long as formal 
declension is the initial process. 

Fourth, the books of the newer type, by separating the differ- 
ent declensions, bring it about that the forms of one declension 
become automatic before the next is taken up. It then becomes 
necessary for the pupil to unlearn a given case-form, and acquire 
another, often totally unlike it. The disposition to write ducorum 
for ducum, hostum for hostem, dio for die, and to regard Caesari 
as a genitive, are all exceedingly common, and all alike point to 
distortions inherent in a system which makes the pupil think rum 
for the genitive plural for so many weeks, and then without warn- 
ing to drop the r, and think urn only. 

Fifth, the books of the newer type, by introducing adjectives 
of the first and second declensions along with nouns of the same 
declensions, create automatic associations between forms of the 
same declension, which are exceedingly hard to dislodge in favor 
of cross-associations between declensions. 

Sixth, the so-called inductive method is not logically inductive, 
because, as hitherto applied, it does not cover the whole field of 
typical instances. 

Before proceeding to attempt the outlining of a method of 
attacking declension which shall aim to obviate these defects, I 
may be permitted a few remarks on the meaning of induction as 
an educative process, particularly in Latin. Many textbook- 
makers have taken up the catchword induction as a popular thing, 
and have failed to see its real meaning in education. The logical 
process of induction is the one which they had in mind, and it is 
that which they have (often lamely) incorporated into their Latin 
methods. As a matter of fact, pure induction in the technical 
logical sense of the term rarely occurs as more than a momentary 
process, even in original scientific investigation. It is continually 
checked up and combined with the critical application of deduc- 
tion, and indeed would be of little value if this were not the case. 
But induction in the psychological and educational sense of the 
word consists in the incorporation of new material into the thought 
and activity of the pupil in terms of previous experience, as con- 
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trasted with the distinct break in development caused by the 
introduction of new material a priori, unrelated to previous experi- 
ence, and requiring* to be handled according to internal principles 
of its own. The "inductive" method first connects with previous 
experience, and systematizes later; the "deductive" method 
delivers the systematized knowledge in greater or less bulk to the 
pupil, and connects it later with previous experience. 

It will be seen that the so-called inductive methods have mostly 
violated the principles of real educational induction by attacking 
a material which was outside the pupil's experience, while at the 
same time concerning themselves with a form whose mastery is 
conceded to be unsurpassed for difficulty in all our high-school 
curriculum. It is impossible to attend closely and simultaneously 
to both form and content; and these methods have met with little 
favor, except at the hands of teachers of unusual insight and skill, 
whose own qualities contributed that which overcame the defects 
of the books, and deluded them into enthusiasm for the method, 
to which they wrongly attributed the excellent results. On the 
other hand, the books of the current type, while preserving both 
the piecemeal order which Bennett condemns, and the a-priori 
presentation of forms which he supports, have thrown a sop to 
current educational prepossessions by a pretended inductive pro- 
cess of obtaining rules of syntax; which process consists in giving 
one or more passages of Latin illustrating the point in question, 
telling the pupil to "observe that so-and-so is the case/' and then 
stating the rule for him. Now it is perfectly safe to say that so far 
as the pupil is concerned there is in nine cases out of ten no induc- 
tion whatever in this process. The pupil reads the matter over, 
refers to the illustrative sentences purely to determine the meaning of 
the terms used in the rule, and then commits the rule to memory. 
This at the best; at the worst — but we mercifully draw the veil. 
The whole process is as purely a priori as the learning of a paradigm. 

Do not understand me to say that I condemn deductive pro- 
cesses, either logical or psychological, in the study of Latin. There 
are some forms and constructions, such as the simple passive, the 
dative of possession, the deponents, and the second periphrastic, 
which are so alien to our methods of expression that the most 
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economical way of learning them is simply to accept them on faith, 
and drill on them until they become automatic. Explanation 
of their origin and the presentation of English analogies (which 
can often be found) are of course valuable; but the teacher should 
not delude himself that he is proceeding inductively to any worthy 
extent, and particularly he should not insist upon every pupil's seeing 
the point, if he wants ever to get through the course. This con- 
cession, however, to the occasional necessity of ego dico procedure 
does not affect my general position: thai Latin is an the whale as 
susceptible as any other subject of a treatment which shall base the 
successive steps upon previous experience, elicit self-activity, and 
postpone systematization until the pupil can profitably make it for 
himself. 

As applied to declension, such a method should in my opinion, 
in order to eliminate the defects which I have pointed out in current 
methods, be characterized by the following features: 

First, it should introduce the forms in such a way as to give them 
an initial setting in the pupil's linguistic experience. Only so can 
a truly inductive course be followed; and this condemns formal 
declension as an initial process in to to. 

Second, the range of declensional forms introduced should be 
such as to secure ready cross-association between declensions, in as 
great variety as is likely to be encountered in the text of the high- 
school authors. This means that all declensions must be introduced 
from the very first, and supports Bennett's condemnation of the 
piecemeal presentation now all but universal. 

Third, when the pupil is ripe for generalization, and not before, 
formal declension must be introduced; and it must begin by the 
pupil's collecting for himself from known sentences, and arranging 
in a paradigm, all the forms of a given noun. After verification, the 
paradigms so formed may be memorized. 

The method as pursued in my classes for the past two or three 
years proceeds substantially as follows: The class, in as many 
preparatory lessons as may be found necessary, is brought face to 
face with the syntactical devices of English, and is led to see and 
formulate the proposition that, in English, sentence relation is 
shown chiefly by word-order; next to that, by the use of relation- 
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words — prepositions, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs; and 
thirdly, by word-form. His attention is then turned to Latin 
sentences, whose translations are given, and which differ in only 
one point; namely, that a noun which is the subject in the first 
sentence changes uses in the second sentence with a noun which 
was the object in the first. The two nouns are chosen in different 
declensions, and in the masculine (or feminine) singular. Two 
generalizations are aimed at: one, thai form in Latin is the chief 
index of use; the other, that the direct object of a verb, if in the mas- 
culine or feminine singular, ends in a short vowel followed by "m" 
The accusative is chosen here because of its comparative uniformity. 
A reading lesson follows, in which masculine and feminine 
nouns of all declensions are introduced in the accusative singular. 
Adjectives in the nominative and accusative are also introduced, 
but in such a position that analysis of their inflection is not essen- 
tial to interpretation of the sentence. The next step is to call 
attention to the distinction between the stem and the sign of the 
construction; and when the idea of the stem is clearly grasped, 
the pupil is ready for the classification of stems. This is taken up 
after another lesson, in which the pupil has been introduced to 
the forms of the accusative plural, masculine and feminine. These 
forms serve as a convenient basis for the stem groupings, which 
the pupil is required to make by selection. His grouping is then 
corrected by reference to the following table and diagram: 

CLASSES OF NOUN STEMS 



Stem 


Noon 


Stem 


Chancterfctk 


(Nommtthre) 


* 


di€s 


die 


ft 


fossa 


foss& 


o 


lCg&tus 


legato 


u 


passus 


passu 


1 


nftvis 


nftvi 


consonant 


miles 


mflit 




The purpose of this diagram is partially to explain the order 
in which the types of stem are arranged, as placing each type next 
to the two which are most like it. 

The next step is to collate from known sentences two forms of 
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the accusative (one singular and one plural) representing each 
several type of stem, in the masculine or feminine gender. When 
this is done, it is verified by reference to the following table: 

PARADIGM OF DIRECT OBJECT FORMS, M and F 

(Accusative Case) 



Stem 
Characteristics 


RInimUr 

(adds w ss) 


Plural 
(sdds-r) 


e 
ft 


u 

i 
consonant 


aciem 

fossam 

virum 

passum 

nftvem 


ades 

fossfts 

viros 

passds 

nftvls, nftves 

mflites 



Accompanying this is the following diagram for reference: 




The inner circle represents the stem characteristic; the next, 
the signs and stem changes for the singular; the outer, the same 
for the plural. The sign of short or long quantity before an indi- 
cated construction sign is self-explanatory. A vowel before the 
bar / indicates the result of a change in the stem characteristics. 
A vowel to the left of the curve ) is to be inserted between the stem 
and the indicated construction sign. This case-paradigm, as I 
make bold to call it, is memorized, and constant drill is given in 
the process of using it to construct the accusative forms of other 
masculine and feminine nouns, the stem in each instance being 
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supplied at first by the teacher. Composition employing the 
accusative is required from an early period. When the forms of the 
accusative are fairly fixed, the other cases are introduced in order 
and handled likewise, in the following order: (i) the nominative, 
masculine and feminine; (2) the nominative and accusative, 
neuter; (3) the genitive (in connection with a method for deter- 
mining stems); (4) the ablative; (5) the dative. 

It is evident that the preparation and memorizing of these six 
tables, and the mastery of the process of using them, puts within 
the pupil's reach every regular substantive and adjective form in the 
Latin language; but with the following modifications: 

First, he must notice (and memorize, if permanency is desired) 
the vocabulary forms of each word he encounters. 

Second, he must master definite methods of determining the stem 
from the vocabulary forms. 

Third, certain regular differences in the behavior of nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns must be learned. The demonstrative 
genitive in ius and dative in i may conveniently be learned here. 

Fourth, some very common irregular words must be learned 
outright, including domus and vis among nouns, the reflexive and 
relative pronouns, is and idem, hie, etc. 

Fifth, the vocative and locative must be learned outright. 

All these special qualifications of the method above outlined 
must be learned in any case, so that they must here be taken up 
merely from a point of view different from the usual one. After 
the mastery of all the regular forms (points 1 and 2 above) of the 
language from this point of view, the process of formal declension 
is easily mastered; first, by collating and arranging in the usual 
paradigmatic order all the forms of some familiar noun. After 
verification, this paradigm, produced by the pupil, is memorized 
as the type of the particular declension to which it belongs. The 
other declensions are then taken up in rapid succession, to avoid 
the fixation of one set of forms to the detriment of others. One 
masculine (or feminine) and one neuter of each type of stem — ten 
nouns in all — is regarded as sufficient. As soon as the method of 
making declensions is familiar to the pupil, he is given a noun with 
a qualifying adjective to decline; taking care to select them from 
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different declensions, so as to preserve intact the cross-associations 
between declensions. The pupil never needs special drill on a 
noun-adjective paradigm with both in the same declension. 

This, in brief, is the method, so far as it is peculiar and applies 
to declension. There are many minor details which I have not 
thought necessary to discuss. Its theoretical advantages are: that 
it is not mechanical, but is consistently and strongly productive of 
self-activity on the part of the pupil; that it secures direct asso- 
ciation, immediately interpretable, between word-form and sen- 
tence structure; that one set of forms in the process of becoming 
automatic does not block the way for other forms which have to 
be learned later; and that words in the same case become asso- 
ciated, rather than words in the same declension. Its practical 
results, after three years of partial use, and a year and a half of 
exclusive use, would be difficult to determine, without an investi- 
gation from unbiased sources, conducted with critical accuracy. 
I may be permitted to summarize my personal impressions. The 
chief result which I attribute to it is skill and naturalness in reading 
Latin, as manifested by an easy and spirited style in translation; 
and a readiness and accuracy in the writing of Latin, which I 
attribute in part to the fact that composition is wholly original. 
Preparation for Caesar is made in decidedly less time than for- 
merly. A deficiency in the fluency of formal declension I attribute 
largely to certain extrinsic conditions which have discouraged the 
devotion of a due proportion of the time to drill. I should welcome 
an investigation, and propose myself to study, from material which 
I have collected, the effect upon range of vocabulary and syntax, 
and upon errors in general. 
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A ROMAN REPUBLIC IN HIGH SCHOOL 1 



By Chkever Hoyt 
Little Rock, Arkansas 



Practical theorists have for some years centered their attacks 
on the classical studies as dead, unproductive of results, and use- 
less in the already overcrowded curriculum. We know the fate 
of Greek; but believe that Latin can maintain its strong position 
against the thrusts of those who would narrow the limits of practical 
subjects. That matter, however, is not within the scope of this 
paper. At all events, teachers of Latin will hail with delight any- 
thing that offers an added interest to classical study. Especially 
will this be true of an organization that seeks as its aim to take 
the mind back into the dead past; reanimate to some extent the 
institutions of old Rome; and bring them back to their pupils a 
living reality. Just what has been attempted on this line in Little 
Rock High School it is my purpose to explain. 

An organization to promote the study of Latin and of antiq- 
uities was effected in January, 1910, growing out of an idea that 
suggested itself to the writer, and still in process of development 
The society is known as the Res Republica Romana; and its con- 
stitution is the constitution of ancient Rome. To those familiar 
with the fundamental principles of the Roman constitution, the 
parallels worked out will appear plain. Some things may appear 
somewhat amusing unless it be remembered that each formula is 
intended to impress on the pupils' minds an important truth. 
Those who have been initiated into the mysteries of Freemasonry 
or other secret orders, will appreciate the necessity of an undeviat- 
ing adherence to set forms, on the unchanging repetition of which 
the very life of the order depends. The Romans were formalists, 
and their peculiar governmental procedure can best be presented 
in a formal way. 

No one is elected to membership in this society. Every pupil 

z Read before the ancient and modern language section of the Arkansas State 
Teachers' Association, Little Rock, December 28, 191 1. 
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electing Latin is conceived of as born into the commonwealth, and 
is a fully qualified Roman citizen. Therefore all Latin pupils are 
citizens whether they attend the various contiones and comitia or 
not. It is well known that the assemblies were poorly attended in 
ancient times; and I venture the assertion that our meetings have 
a much higher percentage of attendance, although it is not com- 
pulsory. 

Besides the Roman civic body, the Republic recognizes Latin 
colonists — those who no longer study Latin, that is, have removed 
from Rome; Municipii — students of ancient history, to whom may 
be granted certain rights. All who are not Romans are barbarians; 
and the conquest of certain barbarian peoples is of advantage to 
the Roman people, as: Gauls, Germans, and Britons: i.e., the 
French, the German, and the English languages are to be mastered; 
and these same Gauls, Germans, and Britons are invited to settle 
within the borders of the Republic, and acquire the Latin language 
and civilization. 

The populace is divided into orders. The Senior class forms 
the senatorial order; the equestrian order is composed of Juniors; 
and the Sophomores and the Freshmen are the plebeians. The 
magistracies belonging to these orders in ancient times, still belong 
to them. 

For legislative purposes, the old tribal assembly is still adhered 
to. Each class section constitutes a tribe. The number of tribes 
has been reduced from thirty-five, the original number, to fifteen. 
Each tribe is assigned one of the old tribal names, and has one vote 
in the comitia tribute. The number of tribes varies each semester, 
depending upon the number of class sections. As evidence of a 
healthy growth in population, I am glad to say that two tribes 
have been added since last semester. For competitive purposes 
in class honors and scholarship, they are divided into city tribes, 
composed of Juniors and Seniors; suburban tribes, the Sophomores; 
near country tribes, the advanced Freshman; and remote country 
tribes, the incoming Freshmen. Thus the tribal location changes 
each semester; and the rustic tribes are conceived of as advancing 
to the heart of Rome to become the tribus Palatine, the tribal name 
of the Senior class. 
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The complicated old comitia centuriata, somewhat simplified, is 
still retained for the elections. Anciently, the comitia centuriata 
was divided into five classes on a basis of wealth, the units being 
twenty, fifteen, ten acres of land, etc. Our comitia is divided into 
classes also on a basis of wealth, but wealth in this case is the 
final average in Latin scholarship for the preceding semester. 
Corresponding to the land units, 90, 80, and 70 per cent are the 
requisite units of classification; and we have three classes instead 
of five. The unclassified landless poor of the ancient assembly, are 
represented in ours by those who failed the preceding semester. 
The original military division into Seniors and Juniors is simply 
represented by the division into boys and girls. I confess that the 
comital elections have not yet succeeded well. The Roman method 
is clumsy, and the procedure not well understood. Yet it is 
scarcely more hazy to our young Romans than to writers on the 
subject. The ancient comitia voted by classes, in their order, and 
the vote of a class was counted and announced before the next 
voted. Experience has shown that, to hold the interest, and not 
kill it by monotonous delays little understood by the voters, the 
method must be simplified. So we postpone the count until the 
voting is completed, and announce the result later. 

The Republic is blessed with a complete set of magistrates, 
except as to number. There are a Pontifex Maximus, two consuls, 
four praetors, six quaestors, four aediles, two censors, and two 
tribunes of the plebs, all elected in the regular way, for one semester, 
except the censors, who are elected for two semesters; and the 
Pontifex Maximus, for life (i.e., till graduation, which, so far as 
the Republic is concerned, is death). Great difficulty is presented 
in finding representative duties for the horde of office-holders. In 
a way they correspond to standing committees in other organiza- 
tions. The consuls preside alternately over the assemblies; the 
praetors pass judgment on those negligent of civic duty, such as 
failure to fill their places on the program; the quaestors are tax 
collectors when an assessment is made; the aediles are the program 
committee; the censors investigate the wealth of the citizens, 
classify them in the comitia centuriata, and pass upon matters of 
misconduct; the tribunes guard the rights of the plebs; and the 
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Pontifex Maximus announces the auspices, and presides over the 
comitia curiata when called to confirm the imperium conferred by 
the comitia ccnturiata. Each magistrate, when elected, takes an 
oath not to restore the kings, or permit others to do so; not to do 
anything against the best interests of the Republic; and he further 
swears to study faithfully the principles of the Roman constitu- 
tion found in a codex Romanus (for want of a more appropriate 
name, a small type-written volume of thirty pages, prepared espe- 
cially for the Republic), that he may the better perform his duties 
as a Roman magistrate. That awful modern specter, the suffrage 
question, does not rise in the darkness of the night to disturb the 
peaceful slumbers of Roman statesmen; for the ladies are happy 
in an equal division of the spoils, by custom, though not by law. 

Magistrates receive, according to the importance of the office, 
five, six, or seven points, added to their final average at the end of 
their official term. The magistracy thus becomes an important 
asset, for the salary often saves the holder from final examination. 
But dereliction of duty or violation of oath may cause the for- 
feiture of the whole or a part of the salary; and in addition, the 
imposing of a fine. Citizens receive a stipend of one point a month 
for attending all the meetings of the assembly; and one point 
additional for appearing on the program. The tribal leaders are 
responsible for the record of attendance. 

The program consists of music, recitations, papers on Roman 
subjects, and debate. The questions for debate are usually 
modern, with ancient setting, of which two or three examples will 
suffice: "John Jones, consul of the Roman people, asks for a law 
to disfranchise all whose grandfathers could neither read nor 
write"; which is really the Negro disfranchisement bill before 
the Arkansas legislature; but with an ancient background, it is 
directed against the blondes, whose grandfathers were the fair- 
haired German slaves; or, "a law is asked for to prevent the 
Roman people from acquiring more land on the west side of the 
Tiber, or seeking to reconquer that which has become free"; which 
is really a discussion of the bill before the legislature to prevent 
Little Rock from annexing Argenta. Another example: "John 
Smith, tribune of the plebs, asks for a law, forbidding the Roman 
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people from the unjust occupation of Northern Africa" — a dis- 
cussion of the Italian occupation of Tripoli. After debate, the 
contio adjourns, and the tribes vote upon the bill. 

In some respects, the Republic has not yet developed well. 
There is little room for parliamentary practice in a Roman assembly 
since citizens are expected to speak only when called by the presi- 
dent, who can shut them off at any time. Pupils recognize the 
fact that it is not to be conducted like a debating society, and are 
somewhat inclined to be reticent and inactive, lest they be wrong. 
But there is a lively interest in the proceedings, and the assemblies 
are quite largely attended. Recently, I have been considering the 
feasibility of dividing the activities of the Republic. At present, 
the senate exists only as an order. It seems advisable to set apart 
one of the two monthly meetings for a senate composed of Seniors 
and Juniors; and the other, for the comUia tribute, composed of 
Sophomores and Freshman. But the division, if made, should 
be with the understanding that all should attend just as before. 

This is in brief the Roman Republic in Little Rock High School, 
and its bearing upon the pupils' work. The whole project is yet 
new. What its merit is, into what it may develop, or of what 
practical utility it may finally be to Classical Study, I do not pre- 
sume to say. Time only can tell. 

Since the presentation of this paper, the Roman Republic has 
arrayed itself into two opposing political parties, the Popular and 
the Senatorial, each with more or less conflicting interests, and 
demanding certain reforms. The plebeians insist on a lower prop- 
erty rating, a larger share of the magistracies, and more open 
debate in the assembly. The aristocracy opposes the demands of 
the popular party, and seeks to form a senate. The appearance 
at the assembly of magistrates in toga has been so strongly urged 
that the proposal seems likely to carry. 
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THREE LATIN STUDENTS' SONGS 1 



By Chaslxs B. Randolph 
Clark College 



I wish in' this paper to consider the history of the three Latin 
songs that have appeared most commonly in American college song- 
books, Gaudeamus igitur, Lauriger Horatius, and Integer xritae. 

Good songs they are, and well worth singing, and they little 
deserve that oblivion should creep over them. At the college at 
which I am employed, a few years ago on a solemn public occasion 
the Glee Club was instructed to render something in Latin, as 
befitting the dignity of the hour. Having been duly prepared for 
their part, they sang with the utmost gravity the first two stanzas 
of Integer vitae, and when we of the classical section were settling 
ourselves in our chairs with a comfortable feeling of the appro- 
priateness of the Horatian interlude, they proceeded with just as 
much solemnity to add to their first two stanzas the last one, 
making of the whole performance — though they were sublimely 
ignorant of it — a bigger joke than Horace could ever have intended 
the ode to be! When I subsequently remonstrated with a member 
of the faculty who had been concerned in the training of the Glee 
Club for that day, he dismissed me with a supercilious smile, 
remarking, "Oh, it makes no difference; it's Latin: nobody cares 
what they're singing!" 

When this incident occurred I resolved that it should be impos- 
sible for such a thing to happen again at Clark College, and I have 
since made it a regular feature of Freshman work some time in the 
year to take up these three songs and keep at them until every one 

1 A paper read before the Classical Association of New England, March 31, 191 1. 

In the course of this investigation, the results of which are published here only in 
part, the writer received valuable assistance from many sources. His thanks are due 
especially to Dr. Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark University, to Professor R. P. 
Angier, of Yale (through the kindness of Professor J. W. Baird, of Clark University), 
and to Hon. James A. Pierce and Rev. Andrew J. Hetrick, of the class of i860 of 
Princeton University. 
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of my men can sing them with spirit and with understanding. This 
paper is written as a Rcttung, in the hope that three good songs may 
not be forgotten, and that many of those who read it will make it 
a point to learn the words themselves if they do not know them 
already, and that some will make the experiment of singing them 
with their classes, a procedure for which I believe that any teacher 
who will try it will feel amply repaid. 

In my discussion of these songs I shall consider them in reverse 
order, according to their probable age, treating Integer vitae only 
as a students' song. 

I find no evidence that Integer vitae was ever employed as a 
students' song until about the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The ode does not seem to have enjoyed especial popularity during 
the Middle Ages. It is cited very few times by Manitius in his 
Analekten zur Gesckichte des Horaz im MiUelalter, and never in con- 
nection with singing. Horatian reminiscences are not infrequent 
in the Carmina Burana, our best collection of mediaeval students 9 
songs, but there are no allusions to this ode. There is evidence 
that some of the odes of Horace were sung by the monks to hymn 
times, the music of which is added in more than one manuscript, 
but Integer vitae is not among these. According to Stemplinger, 
Die Horazische Lyrik seit der Renaissance, this ode has been set to 
music several times. The first music was written by Michael 
Pesentus, and was published by Petrucci in 1504. It is found with 
lute-accompaniment by an anonymous composer in a collection of 
Franciscus Bossinensis, also published by Petrucci, probably in 
1509. Again, in the school comedy Almansor, by Haynecdus, 
written in 1582, it was sung as a trio. Still another arrangement, 
by Hahn, dates from 1783. 

None of these, however, brought Integer vitae into any especial 
prominence as a song. This came about 1811, when Dr. Friedrich 
Ferdinand Flemming, a Berlin oculist of considerable note, wrote 
the air which we now sing. Flemming wrote the song for the 
Berliner Liedertafel f which had been founded in 1809 by Zelter, 
with a select membership of twenty-five, made up of singers, poets, 
and composers, whose songs were the compositions of its own 
members. Flemming wrote many other songs for the Liedertafel, 
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but this was the most successful, and it is chiefly because of it that 
his name and a sketch of his life is found in our musical dictionaries. 

The Flemming arrangement of Integer viiae presently got into 
the Commersbilcher. Just how soon it became current in academic 
circles I do not know; early editions of the Commersbilcher are rare 
in this country, and those of today contain nothing more definite 
than vor 1811; gesungenseU 1811. 

Integer viiae came to the United States sometime before 1858, 
when it appears in Songs of Yale, the second book of Yale songs 
published. It is not in the first Yale songbook, which appeared in 
1853. In the "first published collection of Harvard songs/' the 
College Song Book, edited by C. W. Stevens, which appeared in 
i860, both Gaudeamus and Lauriger Horatius are among the " Songs 
of Yale," while Integer viiae is among the "Songs of Harvard." In 
later books it continues to pass as a Harvard song; which might 
seem to indicate that it was at Harvard that it was introduced in 
this country. Mr. Stevens says in the Preface to his book that he 
is informed by the oldest graduates that thirty years before (around 
1830, then) musical societies existed at Harvard, and that the 
students sang with great gusto the popular airs of the day, as well 
as selections from the German masters. So an importation of this 
song from Germany at Harvard is not a priori improbable. 

Integer viiae is popular in English schools and universities; and 
it occurs in most of the American college songbooks that contain 
Latin songs, both general collections and those of particular 
colleges. 

As to Lauriger Horatius, Pernwerth von Barnstein, who has 
written extensively about German students' songs, says in his little 
book Ubi sunt qui ante nos? which appeared in 1881, that after 
Gaudeamus, Lauriger Horatius is probably one of the two best- 
known and best-loved Latin students' songs — the other being the 

one beginning 

Duke cum sodalibus 
Sapit vinum bonum. 

A subsequent decline in its popularity in Germany, however, would 
seem to be indicated by the fact that Friedl&nder does not include 
it in his Commersbuch (editions 1892, 1897, and subsequently), in 
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which he has taken pains, he says, to include all the songs that are 
universally sung at the present time, and only those. 

Its origin is lost in obscurity. The editor of the little book of 
Latin students' songs issued by Teubner during the seventies under 
the title Gaudeamus: carmina vagorum selecta in usum laetitiae 
added Arckipoetoe vestigia to the title Lauriger Horotius in the table 
of contents, to indicate that in his opinion this song, as well as 
Gaudeamus and others, rests on old foundations, and is to be traced 
back to an earlier song now lost, attributable to the arckipoeta of 
the Wandering Students or his school. The AUgemeines dcutsches 
Kommersbuch still heads it "Goliardenlied." Symonds, who gives 
a translation in his Wine, Women, and Song, voices an opinion 
similar to that of the editor of Gaudeamus: "The style is so charac- 
teristic of the Archipoeta," he says, "that I believe we may credit 
him with at least a share in its composition/' Considerations of 
style in this sixteen- verse poem seem to me to furnish a very uncer- 
tain reason for referring it to an author who is himself so uncertain 
a character as the arckipoeta. The word poeta in vs. n might of 
course refer to the chief poet of the Order of Wandering Students, 
but it might refer equally well to any other poet. 

Some light, I believe, may be thrown on the question as to the 
probable age of Lauriger Horotius by comparing its text with that 
of Gaudeamus igitur. Gaudeamus does indeed "rest on old founda- 
tions," though nobody has shown that the archpoet or his school had 
anything to do with its composition. Its character as a piece of 
patchwork would be indicated, did we not know its history, by its 
length, its rambling theme, and the many textual variations that 
it presents. Lauriger Horotius has none of these characteristics; 
it is too short to have developed by gradual accretion; its theme is 
consistent; and the text is without variants of the kind that 
indicate a long oral tradition. While making a careful study of the 
text of Gaudeamus and Lauriger Horotius I have recorded all the 
variant readings in the manuscripts and printed editions of these 
songs — about sixty in number — whose readings I could secure. 1 
Now stanzas 6, 7, 8, and 9 alone in Gaudeamus (vss. 26-45) are 
without variants 61 the kind referred to, just as is Lauriger Horotius 

1 See text of the two songs, with critical appendices, p. 305. 
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throughout. Stanzas 6-9 of Gaudeamus we know were written after 
1780, and got into print straightway. It seems probable to me, 
therefore, from the fact of its transmission unaltered, that Lauriger 
Horatius, like these later stanzas of Gaudeamus, dates from a time 
not long before it got into print, probably from the end of the 
eighteenth century. Furthermore, Lauriger Horatius could hardly 
have existed earlier than the time I have suggested without leaving 
some traces in collections like the von-Crailsheim manuscript, to 
which I shall refer later in connection with Gaudeamus; but from 
reports in the journals (though unfortunately they do not always 
give the contents in full) I am reasonably certain that Lauriger 
Horatius is not found in any of the several manuscript songbooks of 
students that have come down from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries ; nor does it occur in Kindleben's Studentenlieder 
(1781), or in the AUgemeines Liederbuch des deutschen National- 
gesanges (1798). A translation occurs in the Conmers- und Lieder- 
buch of 1816 (2d ed.), which indicates that Lauriger Horatius 
already enjoyed some degree of popularity in Germany at that 
time. 

Lauriger Horatius appears for the first time in this country in 
Songs of Yale, published in 1858, where it is headed "Introduced by 
the class of '56." The Stevens book published in i860 at Harvard 
(see p. 293 above) includes it among the Yale songs, and it con- 
tinues to pass as a Yale song in subsequent collections, without 
any apparent protest. As far as we know, then, this song was 
introduced to American students through Yale. 

The air to which it is ordinarily sung, besides furnishing us the 
music for "Maryland, My Maryland," has been a favorite one in 
American colleges for songs with English words. Lauriger Horatius 
has also been sung to other times both in Germany and in this 
country. 

Several translations of Lauriger Horatius are extant. It has been 
translated into English by L. W. Fitch, '40, of Yale, P. B. Porter, 
'67, of Yale, J. A. Pearce, Jr., '6o, of Princeton, W. H. Johnson, 
'85, of Denison, and by J. A. Symonds, in his Wine, Women, and 
Song. 

It may be remarked in passing that the phrase at the end of the 
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first stanza, which even Mr. Symonds was incautious enough to 
call "the Horatian tempus edax rerum," belongs to Ovid {Meta- 
morphoses 15. 234). The poeta did not necessarily mean to attrib- 
ute these words to Horace; what he meant perhaps was that 
Horace had remarked on the swift flight of time, as he does in 
many places. Horace does not say that time flies faster than 
Eurus, although he uses the expression ocior Euro in Odes 2.16.4. 

But the song of students' songs is Gaudeamus igitur, or Gaude- 
amus, to use the shorter title that often heads it. Its history has 
been a matter of investigation for the past forty years and more, 
and it has a considerable literature of its own. 

The song divides easily into three parts, each representing a 
stage in its growth. These are stanzas 1-3, 4-7, 8-9. 

The oldest portions of it are the second and third stanzas, which 
are plainly derived from a penitential hymn in a church collection 
dating at the latest from the thirteenth century, for we have the 
text of this hymn preserved in a Paris manuscript of the year 1267. 
The theme of the hymn is contempt of the world (de contemptu 
mundano), and its second and fourth stanzas run thus: 

2 Vita brevis, brevitas in brevi finietur; 
mors venit velociter et neminem veretur; 
omnia mors perimit et nulli miseretur. 
Surge, surge, vigila, semper esto paratus. 

4 Ubi sunt qui ante nos in hoc mundo fuere ? 
Venies ad tumulos, si eos vis videre; 
cineres et vermes sunt, carnes computruere. 
Surge, surge, vigila, semper esto paratus. 

These same stanzas, with slight textual modifications, appear in a 
somewhat longer hymn published at Greifswald in 1582. 

There is no trace, however, of the existence of the two stanzas 
quoted in connection with the present first stanza before the 
eighteenth century. Hans Sachs and Sebastian Brant speak of 
"Gaudeamus singing/' but the reference is almost surely to a song 
of the fifteenth century, Gaudeamus to io Dukes Homeriaci, which 
is known to have been very popular in academic circles. The 
first proof of the existence of the Gaudeamus igitur strophe occurs 
in the dialogue in two comedies of Holberg, Der 11. Junius, and 
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Brunnenreise, written between 1722 and 1730; the passages are 
too long to quote, but between them they give the substance of 
the whole stanza. 

The first positive evidence of the existence of stanzas 1, a, and 
3 together as a song is furnished by two handwritten books of 
students' songs dating from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. I shall speak here first of the book that is perhaps 
slightly the younger of the two, because it contains the simpler 
version of the song. This is the so-called von-Crailsheim manu- 
script, in the Royal Library at Berlin, a book written apparently 
between 1747 and 1749 and presented by the Freiherr Albrecht 
Ernst Friedrich von Crailsheim to his thirteen-year-old daughter 
— "welches mir mein Bapa zu einen Bresend gemacht," she writes 
on the cover. It contains the text of over three hundred songs, 
among them many students' songs. Here we read : 

1 Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus : | : 

post molestam senectutem : | : nos habebit tumulus. 

2 ubi sunt qui ante nos in mundo vixere : | : 
abeas ad tumulos : | : si vis hos videre 

3 vita nostra brevis est, brevi finietur : | : 
venit mors velociter : | : neminem veretur 

Almost contemporaneous with the von-Crailsheim version, and 
possibly written down a little earlier, is one from the manuscript 
songbook of a student named Reyher, written during his years of 
study at Kiel and Jena, between 1743 and 1748. This contains 
two more stanzas, the present fourth and fifth; and their content 
shows plainly that Gaudeamus had already become a students' 
song, which is not surely indicated by its presence in the Crailsheim 
collection. 

It is very probable, however, that at least the three-stanza 
Gaudeamus existed in the early part of the eighteenth century, for 
about 1720 Gtinther wrote his Studentenlied beginning "Briider! 
lasst uns lustig sein," in the same measure as the Gaudeamus, and 
so closely resembling these Gaudeamus strophes in the thought of 
its first three stanzas that they may fairly be considered an 
imitation. 
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We next find the song on a written page dated 1776, pre- 
served at the University of Jena, which contains the present 
seventh stanza in a somewhat different form. 

Five years after the date of this Jena sheet, in 1781, a dozent at 
Halle, named Kindleben, issued a book containing sixty-four stu- 
dents' songs, the first printed collection of its kind, and really the 
first Commersbuch. In this collection he gives us a new and 
improved version of Gaudeamus, for the changes in which he tells 
us that he himself was largely responsible. We do not know what 
text he had before him, but it doubtless did not differ very much 
from that of the Jena sheet. The changes consist chiefly in the 
rewriting of stanza 5, which had not previously referred to the 
better class of women, the addition of a patriotic stanza between 5 
and the last, and the rewriting of this last stanza, the so-called 
" pereat-stiophe," so that the curse there pronounced against certain 
of the student's foes was somewhat generalized. 

The version of Kindleben is essentially that of the German 
students today, and his last stanza closes the second grand division 
of the song, and marks the conclusion of its growth in Europe. 

Our American songbooks, with rare exceptions, contain nine 
stanzas, two of which are never found in German or English books. 
But before considering these two stanzas it may be well to say a few 
words regarding the history of the song in America. 

It is the first song in the earliest American college songbook, the 
before-mentioned Songs of Yale, published in 1853, at which time, 
so a footnote informs us, it was "a popular Yale song." The note 
also says that words and time were introduced at Yale by R. S. 
Willis. Now Mr. Willis was a member of the class of 1841 ; and the 
preface to the 1858 edition of Songs of Yale says that Gaudeamus 
was introduced there some twenty years before. This same preface 
claims for Yale the distinction of being "foremost among American 
colleges in introducing .... some of the best songs of the Ger- 
man students." These facts, and the fact that Gaudeamus, like 
Lauriger Horatius, was a number of times published as a Yale song 
without protest on the part of other colleges, make it appear 
probable that Yale introduced Gaudeamus in America. 

That it was an especial favorite among Yale songs is manifest 
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not alone from the prominence it receives in Yale songbooks, but 
also from many testimonials scattered through early numbers of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. Thus in the account of Presentation Day, 
1849, *& the June number of that year, we read: "While the 
musicians were performing the Ode: 

Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus, 

we really felt like rejoicing. There is something so beautiful in 
that old song, so melodious, so touching, that it is adapted to any 
occasion." Again, the author of an article on college songs in the 
number for May, 1854, says: "First on the list of Yale songs is 
Gaudeamus igitur, now possessed of a double immortality since it 
was sung by the students, when, like the martyr Stephen, they 
'went up in a shower of brick-bats' to the college. 1 .... The 

oftener the air is heard, the better it is liked There is 

probably no song as yet in pamphlets or on program, which will 
be as much sung at Yale as the three above mentioned. They will 
ever rank among the classics of our Alma Mater." L. W. Fitch, 
'40, who wrote the best known English translation of Gaudeamus, 
says in the issue of the Magazine for October, 1857, that this is a 
"truly noble song"; and by appending to his translation of stanzas 
1-7 two original stanzas in which the hope of immortality is made 
prominent he seeks to add a Christian touch to what he reluctantly 
confesses is its "pagan spirit." And there are other less significant 
references to the song in these numbers, besides translations, and 
reminiscences in both Latin and English verse. The writer is 
assured by Yale men of today that Gaudeamus is still sung lustily 
on anniversary occasions, and among the pamphlets with song- 
texts prepared for such gatherings none that has come to his notice 
while collecting material for this article has failed to contain at 
least a couple of stanzas of Gaudeamus. 

There can be no doubt that Yale exerted a strong, perhaps the 
strongest, influence in developing the custom of college singing in 

x The incident referred to is a fight between students and a town faction, March 
7, 1854. The students, on parade, struck up "the favorite student song, Gaudeamus 
igitur, and had hardly reached the middle of the second verse before they received a 
volley of brick-bats." 
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the United States; and academic singing at Yale received its first 
real impulse from the introduction of Gaudeamus. The preface of 
the 1858 book continues: "Previous to the introduction of this 
song I can find no evidence of the existence here of any distinctively 
student-songs, either original or otherwise, with the single exception 
that it had long been customary .... to close the exercises 
.... on Presentation Day by the singing of a parting hymn or 

Ode, written for the occasion Soon after Gaudeamus was 

brought here, however, original songs began to appear on the 
programs of some of our exhibitions, and the custom, once estab- 
lished, has rapidly gained in popularity, until now the singing is a 
prominent and interesting feature in most of our festivals and 
exhibitions, as well as a constant source of enjoyment in our daily 
life." So it is evident that Gaudeamus had not spent its power over- 
seas, but was destined to be a factor in the academic life of the 
new world. 

As to the authorship of the eighth and ninth stanzas, I am unable 
to establish anything but general probabilities. They appear at 
the end of the song in the 1853 Yale book, without comment. Mr. 
Fitch's translation, published in 1857, contains only the first seven 
stanzas. In the edition of Songs of Yale published in 1858 a foot- 
note says that they "are not sung at any of the German univer- 
sities, and are evidently an American addition." If the song was 
introduced in America at Yale, about 1840, we have that date and 
1853 established as terminus ante and post quern. It is perfectly 
evident from their content that the stanzas were written for some 
special academic occasion at which a reunion of the "old grads" 
was anticipated; this appears from both stanzas: 

Quis confluxus hodie 

Academicorum ? 
£ longinquo convenerunt 



Caros et commilitones 
Dissitas in regiones 
Sparsos congregavit. 



The fondness of Yale for the song, the fact of its appearance with 
stanzas 8 and 9 in the first Yale songbook, its publication with these 
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stanzas afterward as a Yale song, are perhaps some warrant for a 
presumption that they were written at Yale, but I can find no 
positive evidence. 1 

The melody to which we now sing Gaudeatnus is of no great age, 
at least in its present form. It is a mosaic, and its three parts 
(air to vss. 1-2, 3-4, 5) are derived from as many different sources. 
The earliest traces, which belong to the second part, are found in 
1549, in a collection by Forster; the complete air, practically as 
sung at present, is found to the words of Gtinther's "Brtider! 
lasst uns lustig sein," in liederjur Freunde gesettiger Freude, 1788; 
the melody occurs to the words of Gaudeatnus in Ignaz Walter's 
opera Faust (1797), in one of the scenes in which a party of students 
in Auerbach's Keller strike up the song. 

Translations, adaptations, and parodies of Gaudeatnus are very 
numerous. Along with the Latin text in each of the earliest sources 
of the song (Reyher and Crailsheim manuscripts, Jena sheet) 
German words are found. These are for the most part translations 
of the Latin, although it is possible that in some portions of the 
song the vernacular came first. Among several later translations 
into German, besides that of Kindleben, a good one by Pernwerth 
von Bernstein may be mentioned here. The English translations 
at Yale and Princeton by Messrs. Fitch and Pearce I have referred 
to above; Mr. Symonds includes Gaudeatnus among the translations 
in his Wine, Women, and Song. Apparently there was a Greek 
version in circulation as early as 1808; another has been written 
since; and there are probably versions in other languages. Pern- 
werth von Bernstein cites twenty-five parodies and adaptations 
written in Germany by 1881, and the list could be made longer 
today. These are predominantly serious. Many of them were 
composed for academic festivals; one, which dates from 1812-14, 
is directed against the French; two commemorate the golden 
wedding of the Emperor William I, and still another the thirtieth 
anniversary of the pontificate of Pius IX. Some of the humorous 
ones are particularly good, and two of them would be well worth 

x Since this article went to the printer, the writer has received a letter from 
Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, of New Haven, who was a student at Yale from 1 851 to 
1855, saying that the stanzas were undoubtedly written at Yale, and by Mr. Willis. 
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quoting in full if space permitted. These are: one written for a 
fifty-year jubilee of physicians, beginning 

Gaudeamus igitur, 

Juvenes de novo; 
Non curamus senectutem, 
Celebramus juventutem 

Iterum ab ovo! 

and another academic one: 

Gaudeamus igitur, 

N.N.N. rectore; 
Integram per juventutem, 
Jam studemus senectutem 

Imitari more. 

There have been several attempts at parody and adaptation at 
American colleges, although as a general thing the patience of the 
author did not allow him to complete a full seven- or nine-stanza 
set of verses. John MacMullen, of the class of 1837 of Columbia, 
wrote a Latin song with seven stanzas, Carmen Alumnorum, sung 
to the air of Gaudeamus, and plainly modeled upon it. An amazing 
effort is printed in St. Stephen's College Songs, 1892, under the 
heading Propinatio: 

Vivat classis, vivat Prex. 

Vivant largitores 
Vivat poculorum rex 

Atque compotores, 
Vivat virgo quisque suae 
Ego sanctitate tuae 

Dea Nicotina. 

Further citations would afford the reader more amusement than 
profit. 

Gaudeamus has been sung widely and with enthusiasm at our 
American colleges; the admiration of the German university man 
for the song knows no bounds. "Akademisches Weihelied," 
"hochgesch&tztes Gemeingut aller academischen Biirger," "nicht 
nur den jugendlichen Studenten heilig, sondern auch gereiften, auf 
der Hohe ihrer Zeit stehenden, mit beriihmten Namen geschmiick- 
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ten Mannern unvergesslich" — such are their eulogies. It has long 
been sung by German students at the close of the burial service of 
a comrade. Many incidents in academic history illustrating its 
popularity might be cited. In 1842 the composer Liszt played the 
Gaudeamus with variations at an academic concert in Berlin, and 
so delighted the students that they insisted on unhitching the 
horses from his carriage and drawing him home themselves. This 
he refused to let them do; but when he set out on a journey a few 
days later they appeared with thirty four-horse vehicles and fifty 
riding-horses, and escorted him as far as the village of Friedrichs- 
feld. In the summer of 1910 at the great centennial celebration of 
the University of Berlin the singing of the Gaudeamus was an 
impressive feature. On the first evening the students, to the 
number of about four thousand, after a torchlight procession in 
Unter den Linden, marching and countermarching before the uni- 
versity, drew up in solid mass in front of its palace, and sang 
Gaudeamus with wonderful effect. At the solemn session in the 
Aula, in the presence of the emperor and all the dignitaries, the 
singing of three stanzas of Gaudeamus closed the celebration. 
"The effect was most inspiring," writes one who was there; "all 
the members of the faculties, the delegates, and the students in 
vottem Wichs took part with might and main. I shall never forget 
the impression produced upon me." 

One who studies the history of Gaudeamus igitur must admire 
it as a grand old song; one who hears the Germans sing it can 
hardly fail to catch something of the Teuton enthusiasm as the 
song rolls on and on 

.... aus den jugendfrischen Kehlen, 
Die die Worte ihres Sanges holen aus dem Grand der Seelen, 
Jenes Burschenlied, dem briinstig schon Jahrhunderte gelauschet, 
Jenes hehre Gaudeamus, das das Burschenherz berauschet. 

GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 

1 Gaudeamus igitur, 
Iuvenes dum sumus; 
Post iucundam iuventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem 
Nos habebit humus. 5 
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2 Ubi sunt, qui ante nos 

In mundo fuere ? 
Transeas ad superos, 
Abeas ad inferos 

Quos si vis videre. 10 

3 Vita nostra brevis est, 

Brevi finietur; 
Venit mors velociter, 
Rapit nos atrociter, 

Nemini parcetur. 1 5 

4 Vivat academia, 

Vivant professores, 
Vivat membrum quodlibet, 
Vivant membra quaelibet, 

Semper sint in flore. 20 

5 Vivant omnes virgines 

Fariles, formosae, 
Vivant et mulieres, 
Tenerae, amabiles, 

Bonae, laboriosae. 25 

6 Vivat et res publica, 

Et qui illam regit, 
Vivat nostra cdvitas, 
Maecenatum caritas, 

Quae nos hie protegit. 30 

7 Pereat tristitia, 

Pereant osores, 
Pereat diabolus, 
Quivis antiburschius, 

Atque irrisores. 35 

8 Quis confluxus hodie 

Academicorum ? 
£ longinquo convenerunt, 
Protinusque successerunt 

In commune forum. 40 

9 Alma Mater floreat, 

Quae nos educavit, 
Caros et commilitones 
Dissitas in regiones 

Sparsos congregavit. 45 
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1-3: 3 post molestam senectutem CrRK exactam J peractam M amoenam 
5 tumulus Cr 7 vizere Cr 8 venies ad tumulos P abeas ad tumulos Cr transeas 
ad supeios R abeas ad inferos J vadite ad superos KM transite ad superos 
9 abeas ad tumulos Cr abeas ad inferos R transeas ad superos J transite ad inferos 
KM vadite ad inferos 10 si cos vis videre P si vis hos videre Cr quo[s] si vis 
videre R hos si vis videre J ubi iam fuere KM ubi iam? fuerel ubinam? fuerel 
13 mors venit velodter P 14 venit mors velodter Cr rapit mors atrociter J 15 
neminem veretur PCrRJ 

4-7: 18 vivant membra quaelibet R 20 ut et nutritores R vivant nutritores 
J vivant nutritores (auditores) M 22 ladles accessu RJ 23 floreat virginitas R 
24 floreat virginitas R vivant et mulieres JK fidelesque conjuges M dulces et 
amabiles 25 difficilis ingressu R facQes aggressu J boni laboriosi M 26 respub- 
lica KM repubHca 29 maecenatum Maccenatum 30 semper sint in flore M 

P-Paris MS, 1267 aj>. Cr-von Crailsheim MS, 1747-49 R-Reyher's 
Liederbuch, 1743-48 J —Jena sheet, 1776 K— Kindleben, 1781 M»Melzer's 
Burschen-Lieder, 1808. Readings not followed by a capital letter are taken from 
rinted books. 

LAURIGER EORATIUS 

1 Lauriger Horatius, 

Quam dixisti venim! 
Fugit Euro dtius 
Tempus edax rerum! 

Chorus: 

Ubi sunt, O pocula, 5 

Duldora melle, 
Rixae, pax, et oscula 
Rubentis puellae ? 

2 Cresdt uva molliter, 

Et puella cresdt, 10 

Sed poeta turpiter 
Sitiens canesdt. 

3 Quid iuvat aeternitas 

Nominis, amare 
Nisi terrae filias 15 

Licet, et potare ? 

8 rubentes 13 eternitas 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS IN 

LATIN 



By James A. Ktjcibt, S.J. 
Sacred Heart College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 



The advantages of the study of Latin at school can hardly be 
more effectively secured than by systematic attempts at original 
Latin composition on the part of the student. This is a truth 
that need not be urged upon the readers of the Classical Journal. 
That it is generally understood and appreciated throughout the 
country, is sufficiently proved — if proof were needed — by the 
popularity and comparative variety of such books in use in our 
high schools and colleges as deal ex professo with the subject of 
Latin writing. 

As a little contribution toward stimulating interest in Latin 
style, the writer here ventures to present a Latin translation of 
Abraham Lincoln's famous address at the dedication of Gettysburg 
Cemetery. 

Readers of the Classical Journal need not be expressly told that 
such a version — even when correct from a merely grammatical 
point of view — can claim no final character or absolute value, as 
if any version differing from it could not be of equal or even greater 
excellence. Translations have of necessity a strong subjective 
tinge, embodying as they do the subjective views of their author 
regarding the nature of Latin style, and the subjoined translation 
in particular merely shows what language the writer fancies might 
have been used by an educated Roman of classical times, had he 
been called upon .to deliver the Gettysburg address. 

The writer has paid special attention to the arrangement of 
words so characteristic of the Latin sentence. The individual 
words and phrases will likewise, he hopes, be found to be in good 
literary standing. 
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DEDICATION OF GETTYSBURG 
CEMETERY 

Fourscore and seven years ago, 
our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. 



We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We are met to dedicate 
a portion of it as the final resting- 
place of those who have given their 
lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow, this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, 
far above our power to add or to 
detract. The world will very little 
note nor long remember what we say 
here; but it can never forget what 
they did here. 



It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us: that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they here gave 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN ORATIO 
GETTYSBURGENSIS 

Octavus iam et octogesimus 1 annus 
est hie, cum maiores nostri novam in 
hac terrae parte rem publicam peper- 
erunt, quam libertatis in condicione 
conceptam in illam consecrarunt 
sententiam: aequo nasci hire homines 
universos. Nunc vero ingenti bello 
civili inito nos ezperimur, haecne res 
publica vel alia, sic nata sic conse- 
crata, per longum temporis spatium 
possit stare. 

Convenimus in eum ipsum locum, 
ubi acerrime in hoc bello pugnatum 
est; convenimus autem hue, ut huius 
campi partem aliquam ad supremam 
quietem eorum consecraremus, qui 
ut viveret haec res publica, vitam hoc 
loco profuderunt. Quibus id nos 
merito ac iure praestamus. 

Verum hunc locum, si altius rem 
spectaverimus, neque inaugurare ne- 
que dedicare neque consecrare nos 
posse videbimur; quern illi ipsi viri 
fortissimi, qui hie dimicarunt, sive 
mortui sunt sive superstites, tanta 
consecrarunt sanctitate, ut nos neque 
addere quicquam neque demere pos- 
simus. Nos enim, quae hie dixerimus, 
neque multum attendent homines 
neque diu recordabuntur: illi quae 
hie fecerunt, oblivioni dabitur nun- 
quam. 

Nos potius, qui in vita sumus, hoc 
loco consecrari oportet ad opus illud 
perficiendum, quod illi tarn praeclare 
propagarunt; nos, inquam, conse- 
crari ad hoc tantum opus, quod re- 
liquum nobis videmus; ut ab illis, 
quos hie honoramus mortuos, maiore 
in dies pietate earn discamus am- 



1 Duodenonagesimus is not found in Latin writers. 
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the last full measure of devotion; plecti causam, qua in defendertda ilH 

that we here highly resolve that these hie morientes pietatem praestiterunt 

dead shall not have died in vain; that summam; ut magno hie animo id 

the nation shall, under God, have a statuamus, ne animas Oli frustra de- 

new birth of freedom, and that gov- voverint; ut huic civitati nova, Deo 

eminent of the people, by the people, volente, nascatur libertas; denique 

for the people, shall not perish from ut imperium populare, quod et a 

the earth. populo et pro populo administretur, 

ne pereat unquam in orbe terrarum. 
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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



ILIAD T 24 
& re A«wv fy<W fty&Q *** o'm/iart icvpoxis. 
Apollon. lex. H., p. 754, records the observation of Aristarchus that in 
Homer ampa invariably refers to a dead body, while Eustathius in his note to 
the verse I have quoted gives the counter argument that a lion will never 
touch a body found already dead, thus forcing a contradiction between Homer 
and Aristarchus, or showing the ignorance of Homer in regard to lions. A 
reconciliation has been attempted by practically all commentators. Of 
these I select two as typical: Naegelsbach, "Unter <rw/ia, welches der Dichter 
nur vom todten Leibe braucht, denken wir uns ein vor kurzem angeschossenes, 
eben verendetes Thier. Denn die Situation ist einer noch andauernden 
Jagd entlehnt. So lost sich das alte Bedenken, dass der Lowe kein Aas fresse. " 
The accepted theory is well expressed by Professor Sterrett in his note to the 
passage in question: "When not in captivity the lion eats only fresh meat 
recently killed by himself, not what he finds dead. But here he lights upon 
a stag or goat just killed by hunters and, driven by his hunger, he seizes and 
devours it in spite of dogs and huntsmen. The lion was not native to Greece 
and Ionia, and Homer may have been ignorant of its habits." Mr. John T. 
McCutcheon (In Africa, Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1910), gives with 
knowledge from personal experience the methods of hunting African lions, two 
of which (pp. 327 ff.) consist in using the dead bodies of animals to lure the 
animal within range of a concealed hunter. He repeatedly shot lions or knew 
others to shoot them which were devouring such carcasses. Mr. McCutcheon 
assures me that he frequently knew of lions in their native haunts devour- 
ing putrid bodies when an abundance of game was easily obtainable. It is 
very evident that in this case a criticism of Homer and Aristarchus has been 
built on absolutely false premises. The verse in Homer then means exactly 
what it seems to mean; dogs and hunters find the lion for which they were 
searching, but because of its hunger and joy in finding a dead beast it continues, 
heedless of them, to devour the carcass. John A. Scott 



CAESAR B.G. m. 22 

Cum sexcentis devotis quos £111 soldurios appellant quorum haec est condicio uti 
omnibus in vita commodis una cum ifa fruantur quorum se amidtiae dediderint, si 
quid his per vim accidat, aut eundem casum una ferant aut sibi mortem consdscant: 
necrae adhuc hominum memoria repertus est quisquam qui eo interfecto cuius se 
amicitiae devovisset, mori recusaret. 

This account of the soldurii is especially interesting at present because of 

archaeological discoveries in the territory of the Sotiates, as reported in the 

press. 
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It is usual to compare an Iberian custom given in Plutarch Sertorius 14: 

Wove 8' 5vto$ 'I/fopucoG tovs «rcpi tot fyxorni Teroy/tcFous awairoft^a-icar 
avr<p ire<rovT4 #au tovto twv fctf fiapfidpun' $oa.ramnunv ovofta^ovrwv. 

It must, however, be perfectly clear that the two customs are vastly differ- 
ent. The I0o$ 'I/fepucov is nothing more than that each leader had a devoted 
body-guard, under religious obligation to protect his life at the cost of their 
own. Caesar knows of a similar practice among the Aeduans, B.G. vii. 40. 

Litavicus cum suis clientibus quibus more GaUorum nefas est etiam in extrema 
fortuna deserere patronos, Gergoviam profugit. 

Dio Cassius liii. 20 tells us of a certain Sextus Pacuvius — if that was his 
name — who with some companions, consecrated (Ka0oo-u«ni<r&u) them- 
selves after the Iberian manner to the protection of the life of Augustus. 

In our passage a very different set of facts is presented. Every one of the 
soldurii is bound to some other by ties of "friendship/' which possesses in this 
case a religious sanction and involves the necessity of living under precisely 
the same conditions as the "friend" and dying with him. 

The confusion of this custom and the Iberian custom recorded by Plutarch 
and Dio probably goes back to Nicolaus of Damascus, as quoted by Athenaeus 
vi. 249 B. Nicolaus calls them cnXoSoupovs — a word which he translates by 
cvx<i>Aifuubt. He goes on to say rovrovs S' ot /&uriA4fc tynxn <ru£«trra$ 
Hal oiwavotfn^ricovros. Both statements are then further expanded. The 
<rtX6Sovpoi wear the same clothing and live in the same way as their lord and 
follow him in death, even if the death is a natural one. 

As Nicolaus is expressly referring to the Adiatunnus incident, he evidently 
has the passage in Caesar before him — a conclusion strengthened by the words 
jou ov&fc dwuv tyu Tiva dxoooAioaarra which are plainly based upon 
the tuque adhuc hominum memoria of Caesar. His additional statements are, 
therefore, only a rhetorical explanation of the passage in the Gallic War, further 
modified by a contamination of the well-known Iberian custom with the 
unique one recorded of the Sotiates. It may further be noted that his 
cvxcuAi/uudi, which he later paraphrases by cvxnv irotov/icvot (he borrows both 
the word and its significance from Herodotus ii. 63, where cvx<»\hs bnrckioms 
and cuxftiAifia&M are used interchangeably) is not an especially good 
translation of devoti. 

A custom in almost every detail similar to the soldurii exists, curiously 
enough, among many tribes of North American Indians. Prince Maximilian 
von Wied in his Reisen in Nord-Amerika mentions many instances. Mr. 
Jones found it among the Sauk and Foxes. I am informed by my brother, 
Dr. Paul Radin, whose monograph on the Winnebagos is shortly to appear, 
that among the Winnebagos every father selects for his son a "friend" of about 
the same age. These "friends" are regarded as more closely related than 
brothers and share everything they receive. If one of the two is killed on the 
war-path, the other cannot return to his tribe. Max Radin 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, la., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news — occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 



Massachusetts 

The fifth annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts section of the 
Classical Association of New England was held on Saturday, February 10, at 
Boston University, with about three hundred in attendance. 

The program follows: "A Word of Welcome," Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, presi- 
dent of the section; "InMemoriam: John Tetlow," Ernest G. Hapgood, Head- 
master Girls' Latin School, and Dr. Alice Walton; "The Greek Anthology as 
a Biograph," Professor Francis G. Allinson, Brown University; "The Classics 
and Eternal Youth/' Joseph Lee, Boston School Committee; "Latin as a 
'Practical* Subject," Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School; Discussion 
of Timely Topics; " Some Ancient Horses and Their Riders," Professor Donald 
Cameron, Boston University; "The Dramatic Art of Sophocles," Dr. C. R. 
Post, Harvard University; Lantern Talk: "The Buried City of Pompeii," 
Professor Alexander H. Rice, Boston University. 

The following officers were chosen for 191 2-13: President, Professor 
Donald Cameron of Boston University; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason of the 
Volkmann School; Executive Committee: Frederic A. Tupper, Brighton High 
School, Professor Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Dr. Alice Wal- 
ton, Wellesley College, Edward H. Atherton, Boston Girls' Latin School, 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School. 

Harvard University. — At the meeting of the Classical Club on February 
14, Professor Clifford H. Moore spoke on "The Purposes of History and Three 
Roman Historians." 

Through the generosity of Mr. Gardiner M. Lane the Department of the 
Classics is enabled to offer a course of six public lectures on Life and Letters 
at Athens from Pericles to Alexander, by Paul Shorey, Ph.D.,LL.D., Professor 
of Greek at The University of Chicago. The subjects of the separate lectures 
are: "The Age of Pericles"; "Aristophanes"; "The Case of Euripides"; 
"The School of Athens — Plato and Isocrates"; "Demosthenes and the Lost 
Cause"; "From Aristophanes to Menander— Life and Letters in the Little 
Athens of the Fourth Century." 
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Pennsylvania 

Classical Club of Philadelphia. — Since the last notice in the Journal the 
following papers have been read at meetings of the Club: "Greek Comedy/ 9 
Professor Edward Capps, of Princeton; "Graeco-Indian Folk Tales," Dr. £. 
W. Burlingame, of the Haverford School; "Identification of the Gallic Battle- 
fields of Caesar/' Professor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College; "Ancient 
Ways in Modern Greece/' Professor W. W. Baker, Haverford College. 

The officers for the present year are President, Roland G. Kent, assistant 
professor of comparative philology at the University of Pennsylvania; Vice- 
President, Dr. F. B. Brandt, of the Central High School of Philadelphia; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. B. W. Mitchell, of the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. 

The Classical Club celebrated its one-hundredth meeting on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 9, at the University Club with a dinner at which Professor Clifford H. 
Moore of Harvard University and Professor Wilfred P. Mustard of Johns 
Hopkins University were the guests of honor. This club is composed of men 
in Philadelphia and the vicinity who are interested in the study of Greek and 
Roman literature. The membership includes many representatives of the 
faculties of the University of Pennsylvania and of Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore colleges, of the Central High School, and other educational insti- 
tutions, besides several professional and business men of the city. The dub 
holds six meetings a year, and has been flourishing for over sixteen years— a 
rather notable record for an association of this kind. 

The dinner was followed by numerous toasts, the President, Professor 
Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, acting as toastmaster: 
Professor W. P. Mustard (Johns Hopkins), "Former Members"; Professor Ellis 
A. Schnabel (Central H. S.), "Faithful Members"; Professor Walter Den- 
nison (Swarthmore), "Classics in the West"; Professor B. W. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of the Club (Central H. S.), "Hard Work"; Mr. T. W. Pierce (a promi- 
nent lawyer of West Chester, Pa.), "Classics for the Non-Classicist"; Professor 
C. H. Moore (Harvard), "Honored Guests." A Latin ode for the occasion 
was composed by Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Later a regular meeting was held, at which Professor Moore gave the Club 
a critical analysis of the work of several Roman historians. The paper was 
entitled "Three Roman Historians." 

MENU 
Cena Sodalttatis Classical Pbtladelphicae 
Quanta pernis pestis venietl quanta labes laridol 
Quanta sumini absumedo! quanta callo calami tas! 
Quanta laniis lassitudo! quanta porcinariisl — Plaut. 

CONVENTUS CeNTESDCUS 

A.D. V ID. FEB. MCMXH 

Ordo Ferculorum 

Ostrea ex sinu Lynnoportu 
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"Ostrea calUbat primo deprendere morsu."—]TJV. 
Heleoselinon Olivae 

"Qualia lassum pervellunt stomackum." — Hoe. 
Ius Testudineum cum Ciemore Lactis 
"Testudineum istum tibi ego grandibo gradum." — Plaut. 
Frusta Soleae cum lure Vini Albi 
"Nee satis est car a pisces averrere mensa 
Ignarum quibus est ius apHus" — Hor. 
Solana Tuberosa Nova 
"Ne tuberibus propriis ojfendat amicum." — Hor. 
Assum Bovinum Tenerum cum Fungis Recentibus 
" Pratensibus optima fungis 
NcUura est: aliis male creditor"— -Hor. 
Frustula Apii In Conos Formata 
'Sperandarum substantia rerum, argumentum nan apparentium." — Paul. 
Perdices Ostrds Farti 
"Quis non credat equum Graiam celasse pkalangem, 
Si perdix tantas parvus habet latebrasf—hiCEXi. 
Acetaria Herbarum Viridium 
"Si dura morabitur alvus, 
* • • . pellet obstantia .... lapiM brevis Jterfo."— Hoa. 
Caseus 
"Sunt et caseoli, quos iuncea fiscina siccat." — Verg. 
Cremor Lactis Glacie Concretus 
" Dissolve frigus."— Hor. 
Placentae Libaque 

"Porcius infra 
Ridiculus tolas simul absorbere placentas. 91 — Hor. 
Caliculus 
"Nunc est bibendum^—noR. 
Fumisugia Fumisugiuncula 

"Ornnis kumifumat Neptunia Troia."— Verg. 
Vinum Burdigalense 
"Siccis omnia nam dura deus proposuU, neque 
M or daces aliter diffugiunt soWcitudines" — Hor. 



"UtiuvUteccnaf 

Sic ut mihi numquam 

In vitafuerit melius. — Hor. 



"Bene vos, bene nos t bene te, bene me." — Plaut. 



Post Mensas Secundas Verba Facient: 

Wilfridus P. Sinapi Priores. 

Elysium A. Rostrum Fideles. 

Walterus Dennifilius Sub Solis Occasu. 

Thomasus W. Transfixor Quomodo ex usu Profanorum 

Scriba Quaestorius Labor Improbus. 

Cliffordus H. Maurus Hospites Illustrissimi. 
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Ode Written for the Dinner by Professor Rolfe 

Salvete, O comites, soUcmnia qui celebrantes, 

Convenistis in kunc, docta catena, locum. 
Nunc decet et vinum Inhere et nunc volvere fumum, 

Pectore tunc docti condere verba viri. 
Corns et exspectatus odes, doctissime, qui nunc 

Sis decori nostris, vir sapiens, epulis, 
lam centum nodes soUemnia talia adimus, 

Omnibus at nondum tot numerare licet. 
Unus et alter adest qui nulli defuit horae, 

Multos, heul frustra quaerimus ante notos. 
Conditor, Oceanus nos inter volvitur atrox; 

Mors immitior, at te habet, alte senex. 
Sit tibi terra lens, linguae doctissime Graecae; 

Conditor, O veniat gloria magna tibi. 
Et vos, O socii, multos vireatis ad annos, 

Di vobis tribuant gaudia, nomen, opes. 

Ohio 

Cleveland. — At the time of the semiannual promotions at the East High 
School of Cleveland, it was thought that there would not be a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils desiring to take beginning Greek to form a class. To the surprise 
of the principal, twenty pupils sent in their names, requesting that a class be 
formed in that subject. This request was made without any solicitation on 
the part of the teachers. Judging from this, it is evident that the study of 
Greek is not yet a thing of the past in our high schools, and that there is still 
a large number of people who appreciate its value. 

Olinoig 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute. — On January 19 a Latin play was given in 
the auditorium at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, HI., by the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Languages. The play chosen was A Roman Wedding, written 
by Miss Susan Paxson. It represents the marriage of Tullia, daughter of 
Cicero, and Gaius Piso. The stage showed the interior of a Roman dwelling 
with timbered ceiling and brown burlap for the walls to which tapestries were 
attached, representing fairly well the ancient wall paintings. The variety in 
costume and color and the stage grouping made an extremely attractive pic- 
ture. The enunciation was clear and correct and the characters looked their 
parts remarkably well. This was particularly true in the case of Cicero. The 
play was given before a packed house and many requests were received for its 
repetition. It seems certain that the giving of such a play is of great help to 
the Latin department both in the school and in the community. 

The Department of Ancient Languages at Bradley Institute has the follow- 
ing teachers: Dr. Theodore C. Burgess, former secretary-treasurer of the 
Classical Association, Miss Katherine Walters, Mr. John O. Lofberg, and Miss 
Harriet Kemp. Mr. Lofberg and Miss Walters took the chief responsibility 
in preparing the play. 
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Tennessee 

The University of Chattanooga. — The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Tennessee 
Philological Association was held at the University of Chattanooga, Friday 
and Saturday, February 23-24, 191 2. 

The papers bearing more directly upon classical interests were as follows: 
"Some Religious Ideas Underlying Greek Tragedy," Miss Chloe Thompson, 
Girls' Preparatory School; "Some Phases of the Dative in Latin," R. B. Steele, 
Vanderbilt University; "The Number Three in Roman Magic and Super- 
stition," Eugene Tavenner, Middle Tennessee State Normal School; "Some 
Methods of Increasing Interest in the Study of Latin," R. S. Radford, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; "Suggestions on the Teaching of High-School Latin," 
J. R. Baylor, Baylor University School; "Why Study Latin and Greek?" 
J. A. Setliff , Central High School. 

Washington 

A meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest, was held 
at Seattle on December 29 and 30. While the attendance was not large, the 
interest was very gratifying and the prospects for a successful year are bright. 
The following papers were read at a joint session with the Washington State 
Philological Society: "The Flowers in Theocritus," Iwar S. Westerberg, 
Adelphia College, Seattle; "The Relation of Petronius to Lucan," Evan T. 
Sage, University of Washington, Seattle. 

At the regular session the following papers were presented: "The Prepa- 
ration of Teachers of the Classics in Secondary Schools," J. C. Hazzard, 
formerly of Portland Academy, Portland, Ore. (read by title); "A Week-End 
with Some Roman Literary Gentlemen," Arthur Patch McKinlay, Lincoln 
High School, Portland, Ore.; "The Latin Deponent Verb a Middle Develop- 
ment," Frank C. Taylor, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore.; "Tennyson's 
Latinisms," Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle; "The Julian 
Claudian Royal House (illustrated), Frederic Stanley Dunn, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

The following were elected officers for next year: President, Frederic Stanley 
Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Vice-President, David Thomson, 
University of Washington, Seattle ; Secretary-Treasurer, Evan T. Sage, University 
of Washington, Seattle; additional members of the Executive Committee: 
Louis F. Anderson, Whitman College, Walla Walla; Arthur Patch McKinlay, 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore.; Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, 
Seattle; Mrs. Eleanor B. Varnes, High School, Tacoma. 

The next meeting will be held in Portland on Thanksgiving, 191 2. 
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The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest 
Times to the Age of Augustus. The Gilford Lectures for 1909- 
10. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. London: Macmillan, 
191 1. Pp. xviii+504. $4 net. 
The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. A Study of the Development 
of Religious Consciousness from the Foundation of the City 
until the Death of Gregory the Great. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1911. Pp. viii+270. $2 net. 
Mankind is keenly interested in religion today, though all do not attribute 
their cravings to the impulse to worship; and every age, every nation, every 
state of civilization has been called upon to give its experience in getting into 
right relation with the Higher Power. Adopting the definition of Ira W. 
Howerth {Int. Journ. of Ethics, 1903, 205) to the effect that "Religion is the 
effective desire to be in right relation to the Power manifesting itself in the 
universe," Professor Fowler in his twenty lectures sets forth the successes and 
failures of the Roman endeavors to establish the desired relationship. In the 
first three lectures he explains his method and considers some cases of taboo 
and magic that survived in the historical period. Dealing with the family 
religion of the agricultural community as the first real religious experience of 
the Romans, he proceeds to expound the religion of the City-state as evidenced 
by the Calendar of Numa, its numina, the Roman conception of them, and the 
ritual of the ius divinum, and closes the first series of lectures with an account 
of the first arrival of new gods and cults which came from various parts of 
Italy. Thus far he has told the story of how "a strong primitive religious 
instinct .... was gradually soothed and satisfied under the formalizing 
influence of the settled life of the agricultural family, and still more so under 
the organizing genius of the early religious rulers of the City-state." The 
second ten lectures tell of the "gradual discovery of the inadequacy of this 
early formalized and organized religion to cope with what we may call new 
religious experience." This story begins with the Sibylline Books and the 
introduction of Greek rites; then is set forth the formalizing influence of ponti- 
fices and augurs, the frenzied efforts in the days of the Hannibalic War to 
appease the divine wrath by experiments with new and strange gods and rites, 
and the utter destitution of the Romans in regard to their ideas of God and their 
relation to Him in those days of Rome's sudden supremacy over the Mediter- 
ranean region; then the Stoicism of Panaetius and Posidonius came to serve 
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the stead of religion for the educated, and in the last days of the Republic there 
became evident an increasing trend toward a sort of mysticism involving espe- 
cially speculation concerning the future life and release from the bonds of the 
flesh. The last three lectures treat of the religious feeling in Vergil's poems, 
the Augustan revival, and Rome's .contribution to the spiritual awakening 
preparatory to Christianity. 

This book, sane, careful, and pleasingly written, splendidly bears out the 
promise of its title, treating the religion of the Romans from a new point of 
view; it is a study in the psychology of a nation, it is primarily concerned with 
the mental attitude of the Romans toward Divinity, taking up the nature of 
the gods and the modes of worship only so far as is necessary to make clear 
the religious sentiment. Students of religion will find it interesting and valu- 
able as showing how the Romans sought God "if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him," and as showing that the Roman religion ran the usual 
course of growth, arrest, decay, reform: it will also contribute much toward 
a better understanding of Roman history, for then as now social unrest was not 
wholly economic. 

Amid so much good it is hard to choose for special mention, but nothing 
in the book is better wrought than the fourth lecture which, on the basis of 
what is known of the sacra private in historical times, reconstructs a fine pic- 
ture of the religion of the early Italic agricultural community: and the recon- 
struction is sound because of the well-known conservatism of the Italian 
country folk in these sacra privata, traces of which are existent even today. 
But I find myself wishing that Professor Fowler had expressed as clearly in this 
lecture as in the sixth (pp. 128 ff.) his belief that the Italians were nature- 
worshipers even before they entered Italy. Admirable also in their several 
ways are lectures xiv, xvii, and xviii; and in general the lessened emphasis on 
the legalism of Roman religion gives a better conception of its reality. It may 
be said just here, by way of parenthesis, that a reading of Bloomfield's paper 
on "The Symbolic Gods" in Studies in Honor of Gildersleeve will confirm Pro- 
fessor Fowler's views on the indigUamenta. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be much read by teachers of Latin, for it 
will surely help each one to do his work better, I mean the work of interpreting 
Roman life to modern students. 

In his lectures (summarized in Classical Journal for November, 191 1) 
Professor Carter has chosen to present outstanding points in the progress of 
religion in the Roman world: not only is the style attractive but the reader's 
interest is heightened by the prominence given to some one great figure, such 
as Julian, Augustine, or Gregory. Noteworthy is the emphasis placed on 
Etruscan influence in the regal period: altogether under their guidance the 
Romans grew out of animism into a religion of patriotism, we are told. There 
is perhaps more reason to object to the low estimate of the earliest Roman 
religion than to the strength of the insistence on Etruscan influence. Working 
backward, as Professor Fowler does, one need not believe that the faces of those 
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early Italian farmers were "entirely turned toward the ground"; and it has 
been well established that the original Indo-Europeans had a higher conception 
of their gods than that. It is possible that Etruscan influence accelerated the 
formal organization of the state cult, and it may have started the Romans 
toward that utiltarian secularization of their religion which is so marked; 
but even such a conclusion is not "inevitable." A more cautious statement, 
even in a public lecture, might not have been amiss; though of course we all 
realize that overcautious men have not discovered new continents. 

LeRoy Cam Bakret 
Trinity College, Hattford 



GratU Allen's Historical Guides. Classical Rome. By H. Stuart 
Jones, A.M., formerly Director of the British School at Rome. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 191 1. Pp. 371. $1 .35. 

This little guide-book is not intended as a rival to Baedeker, for it contains 
none of the practical information which makes that work indispensable to all 
except the "personally conducted" traveler. It attempts to give some pre- 
liminary information that shall be useful to one interested in the memorials 
of ancient Rome, and on the basis of that information to help him in a closer 
examination of them. 

The book, which is bound in flexible doth, is of a convenient size to slip 
into the pocket, 4$X6§ inches, and three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and is 
well printed with catch-words in large type to aid the weary eye in the gloom 
of the galleries. 

It opens with three short semi-historical chapters on the origin and growth 
of Rome, Roman architecture and ancient sculpture, preparatory to the 
examination of the monuments which illustrate the history of the Roman 
people. The forum is naturally the first object of attention, and that the 
traveler may properly relate this to other parts of the ancient city he is wisely 
advised to gain a general idea of the city and its surroundings by climbing the 
tower of the Palazzo del Senatore, and by ascending the Janiculum, although 
a still better view would be obtained from the dome of St. Peter's. The monu- 
ments of the forum and the sacred way are well described with good use of the 
latest excavations, but it is perhaps a little too confident to say of the cunkuli, 
or subterranean passages, in the forum that "there can be little doubt that the 
passages and trap-doors were used to raise wild beasts, gladiators, etc." 

From the forum the guide takes the traveler along the sacred way to the 
arch of Titus, and thence to the Palatine, which is rather briefly yet clearly 
described. The next chapter, on the Capitol, except for a few pages on the 
buildings and outside memorials, is almost wholly occupied with the more 
important objects in the Museo Capitolino and the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
which are presented with a judicious mixture of information and criticism. 
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From the Capitol the guide leads through the imperial fora to the Campus 
Martins and down the hills on the eastern side of the city, pausing for a con- 
siderable visit to the rich collections of the Museo delle Terme, and so on round 
by the Coelian and Aventine to the baths of Caracalla, and back through the 
city to the forum. 

A long chapter on the almost inexhaustible resources of the Vatican galleries, 
and that of the Villa di Papa Giulio, completes the story of the art-treasures of 
the Roman collections, and one on the ancient walls of the city brings the book 
to a close. 

It is a valuable addition to the guide-books on Rome, and will greatly 
help a classical student in choosing objects for his more careful consideration, 
and in giving " a conception of the historical evolution of the town." It is well 
written, though one is surprised on p. 90 to come upon a piece of " tufa walling/ 1 
when he expected only a "wall." On p. 82 occurs the sentence: "We know 
that the temple of Jupiter Stator, the 'Stayer of the rout,' who, according to 
legend, checked the victorious advance of the Latins at this point on response 
to the prayers of Romulus." One can but wonder what it is that we "know," 
and also when it was that the Latins usurped the traditional glory of the Sa- 
bines. The map of historic Rome at the beginning is a poor piece of work, not 
in keeping with the rest of the book. 

J. K. Lord 

Dartmouth College 



The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School. By 
Charles E. Bennett, A.B., and George P. Bristol, A.M., 
Professors in Cornell University. "American Teachers' 
Series." New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 191 1. 

The appearance of a new edition of this well-known work is a matter of 
congratulation to those who are interested in the study of the classics. It 
indicates that the demand for such suggestions as are here given is still active. 

In the revision very few changes have been made from the first edition, 
which was reprinted twice. Here and there a sentence has been altered or 
added and the bibliographies prefixed. to many of the chapters have been 
somewhat revised and brought up to date. 

It is a book which all teachers of the classics in secondary schools should 

read. 

William F. Abbot 
Classical High School 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Foreign books in tab Htf nay bt obtained of Lemcke k Boechaer , 30-39 Wo* 17th St , New Yoik 
City; G. E. Stochert k Co., 151-55 Woit t5th St^ New Yock City. 



Bishop, J. R., Kino, F. A., and Helm, N. W. Cicero. Six Orations. Pp. 368. $1. 

Ten Orations and Selected Letters. New York: American Book Co., 191 2. Pp. 

504. $1.25. 
Farnell, L. R. Greece and Babylon. A Comparative Sketch of Mesopotamia^ 

Anatolian, and Hellenic Religions. Edinburgh: Clark, 1911. 75. 6d. 
Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects. By Professors Chase, Jackson, Rand, Gulkx, 

Parses, Smyth, Moore, and Morgan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 

$2.25. 
Modlen, W. The Roman Conquest of Britain. A Fourth Form Reading Book, 

Adapted from the Text of Tacitus. London: Macmillan, 191 2. Pp. xxvi+ 

109. is. 6d. 
Rees, R. H. Ante JJmen. A New Latin Book for Younger Beginners, Based upon 

Lmen. London: Murray, 191 1. Pp. 128. is. 6d. 
Rouse, W. H. D., editor. The Year's Worh in Classical Studies. London: Murray, 

191 2. Pp. 204. 25. 6d. 
Schoft,W. H. The Peripte of the Erythraean Sea. Travel and Trade in the Indian 

Ocean by a Merchant of the First Century. Translated from the Greek and 

annotated. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. vi+328. $2. 
Spratt, A. W. Thucydides, Book IV. (Pitt Press Series.) Cambridge University 

Press, 19x2. Pp. 468. 6s. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 

The seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England was made noteworthy by the presence of Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford University. Professor Murray's address 
on "The Traditio y or How Ancient Literature Has Been Preserved," 
was a striking example of fine scholarship enlivened by the historic 
imagination. The brilliant play of wit between the president of 
the association, Dr. William Gallagher, and the English scholar, 
was a fitting introduction to a delightful evening. Professor 
Murray's cordial acceptance of the fellowship of the association 
brought the members into warm personal relation with him. He 
is making the classical scholars of New England his debtors, not 
only by his fraternal help at this meeting, but by his Lowell 
Lectures in Boston and his lectures and class inspection at Amherst 
College. 

The meeting of the New England Classical Association was 
made socially delightf ul by the generous hospitality of the members 
of the classical faculty of Yale University. The program showed a 
wise balance of pedagogical discussions, serious studies on subjects 
of general interest, and bright papers in a witty vein. Professor 
Edward Capps of Princeton was a welcome guest, representing the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. PDA 



AT CINCINNATI 

The eighth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South was held on April 12 and 13 with the 
University of Cincinnati as host. Every arrangement was made by 
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the local committee of entertainment for the comfort and pleasure 
of the visitors, and all agreed that the good fellowship which the 
occasion afforded was no small portion of the values of the annual 
meeting. The program, with some modifications, was carried out 
as published in the Journal for March. The four papers covering 
the entire field of classical comedy formed a very satisfactory 
feature of the program, giving a distinct literary flavor which is 
sometimes wanting in our annual programs. The three papers 
presented at the popular session of Friday night by Professors 
Shorey , Slaughter, and Showerman were much appreciated by those 
who heard them. But probably the most notable feature of the 
formal program was that contributed by Miss Sabin, "A Concrete 
Illustration in Answer to the Question : ' What's the Use of Latin V " 
Miss Sabin had transferred from her own classical rooms in the 
Oak Park High School to the walls of the assembly hall at Cincin- 
nati the whole body of material which she exhibited in Oak Park 
last winter. She explained this material, how it was collected, how 
it could be used, and what was its bearing upon education in the 
classics. A brief presentation of the subject is given in the present 
number of the Journal, and in the fall a fuller account is promised. 
Miss Sabin's material has been exhibited during the past two 
weeks in the three high schools of Cincinnati. 
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FOREIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
A.B. DEGREE 



By Ellsworth D. Wright 
Lawrence College 



Thirty or forty years ago the A.B. degree had a well-defined 
significance that was practically universal. But since Charles 
Francis Adams delivered his historic address in Sanders Theater, 
June 28, 1883, there has been a great deal of experimenting with 
the college courses, until at present many are in doubt as to just 
what the venerable A.B. stands for, if indeed it has any character- 
istic import at all. Because of this uncertainty of meaning an 
attempt has been made to ascertain the foreign-language require- 
ments for the A.B. degree now in force in various representative 
institutions of the United States and Canada. In all sections of 
the country statistics have been gathered from higher schools of 
learning of every description, except the technical schools and the 
colleges for women, which for obvious reasons are excluded. 

The investigation was undertaken with the simple desire to 
learn the facts and without previous knowledge of the practice of 
specific schools which might have had an influence upon the 
question as to whether those particular schools should be included 
in the list or not. The names of many other reputable institutions 
would appear, if response had been made to the questionnaire or 
to the request for a catalogue. Although great care has been 
exercised to secure accuracy and most of the statistics have been 
verified by a committee of three, we cannot hope that all errors 
have been avoided. We feel confident, however, that any errors 
that may exist in the tables are of minor importance and will not 
affect the results to any appreciable degree. 

The unit of the tables that follow is a year of language-study 
irrespective of the number of class exercises per week. By " foreign 
language" is meant any language other than English. It is the 
minimum requirement that is reported; the emphasis here belongs 
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to the word minimum. For example, a certain university requires 
ordinarily six years or more of foreign language for the A.B. 
degree, but in special cases grants the degree for four years of 
such work to the student who enters without any foreign-language 
preparation whatever. In such case the entry made in the tables 
is four years, for this is the minimum that is sought. 

The first five columns of Tables I, II, and m include all foreign 



TABLE I 
Minimum Foreign-Language Requirements por A.B. in State Universities 
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languages on an equality; the last two differentiate the ancient 
languages from the modern. The symbol "o" signifies that there 
is no requirement. Although statistics are given for the B.S. 
degree (columns 4 and 5), this is only incidental to the main investi- 
gation. A blank space in the B.S. columns indicates that the 



table n 

Minimum Foreign-Language Requirements for A.B. in Private Universities 
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it 

2 



4 Lat. 

4 Lat. or 3 Gr. 

4 Lat. and 1 Gr. 

4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 

o 



4 Lat. 
4 Lat. 

3 Lat. or 2 Gr. 

o 

4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 



o 
4 Lat. 



o 
3 4 Lat. or 3 Gr. 
} 4 Lat. or 3 Gr. 
2 4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 

o 

3 Lat. or 3 Gr. 



2 Lat. 

4 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 

4 Lat. 

4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 

3 Lat. 

3 Anc. Lang. 
3 Lat. 

Lat. 

Lat. 



1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 
1 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
1 Lat. and 1 Gr. 
1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 



2 Lat. 
z Lat. 
o 



1} Lat. and i§ 
Gr. 

1 Lat. 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 

o 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 

2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
o 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 



1 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

1 Lat. and 1 Gr. 

2 Lat. or 2 Gr. 

2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

3 Lat. 

2 Anc Lang. 
2 Lat. 

1 Lat. 

2 Lat. 
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TABLE m 
Minimum Foreign-Language Requirements tor A3, in Colleges 



YkahLamopaob 

10ft A.B. 



YsabsLamgqaox 

10ft B.S. 



Tsam Axcmnr Lamouaoss Rbquiud 

10ft B.S. 



Years Preparatory 



Yean in College 



Hendrix Coll., 
Ark 

Southern Cal. . 

Coll. of the 
Pacific 

Colorado Coll. 

Trinity Coll., 
Conn 

Delaware Coll. 

Knox, 111 

Lake Forest . . 

McKendree. . . 

Earlham, Ind. . 

Wabash 

Coe, Iowa 

Cornell Coll.. . 

Drake 

Grinnell 

Iowa Wesleyan 

Parsons 

Simpson 

Upper Iowa... 

Baker, Kan. . . 

Kansas Wes- 
leyan 

Washburn .... 

Central Univ. of 
Kentucky . . . 

New Orleans, 
La 

Tulane 

Bates, Me 

Bowdoin 

Washington 
Coll.,Md.... 

Amherst, Mass. 

Clark 

Tufts 

Williams 

Detroit, Mich.. 

Olivet 

Carleton, Minn. 

Hamline 

Drury, Mo 

William Jewell.. 

Grand Island, 
Nebr 



7 

2 

O 

2 

3 

8 

7 

2 
2 
2 

u 

3 

2 

2 

4 
3 

2 

5 

2 

3 
3 



2 

3 
3 

i 

5 

2 
2 

3 

2 

4 
3 

2 

5 

2 

3 



12 

4 

o 
6 

9 

io 
6 
7 
5 
6 
61 
9 
6 
6 
9 
5 
6 

5 
6 

8 
6 



6 
7 
9 
6 

7 
9 

2 

7 

9 

II 

5 

4 

II 

5 
7 



i 
4 
5 

2 
2 

*i 

2 
2 
2 

3 



o 
o 

o 
2Lat. 

4 Lat. or 3 Gr. 

4Lat. 

3 Lat. 

o 

3 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

o 

3 Lat. 

4 Lat. 
4 Lat. 
4 Lat. 

4 Lat. or 3 Gr. 

3 Lat. 
o 

2 Lat. 
o 

4 Anc. Lang. 

4 Lat. 

3 Lat. 

3 Lat. 

4 Lat. 

4 Lat. or 3 Gr. 
4 Lat. 

3 Lat. 

2 Lat. 

4 Lat. or 4 Gr. 

o 

4 
4 
4 
2 
2 

4 
o 

3 Lat. 



Lat. or 4 Gr. 

Lat. 

Lat. and 3 Gr. 

Anc. Lang. 

Lat. 

Lat. 



1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 
3 Lat. 

2 Lat. 
o 

1 Lat. and 1 Gr. 

o 

o 

1 Lat. and ij Gr. 
o 

2 Anc Lang. 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 
1 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

3 Lat. or 3 Gr. 
1 Lat. 

o 
Anc. Lang. 

1 Lat. 



1 Lat. 

2 Lat. 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 
1 Lat. 

1 Lat. 

2 Lat. 

2 Anc. Lang. 

o 

1 Anc Lang. 

1 Lat. 

2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

2 Anc. Lang, 
o 

1 Lat. or 3 Gr. 
o 

3 Anc. Lang. 



2 Lat. 
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TABLE HI— Continued 



YkabsLamovagx 

FOE A.B. 



s 



YsabsLamouaob Ybaz8 Avcmrr Lawguagb Rbquikd 



ior B.S. 



108. A.B. 



Yean Preparatory 



Years in College 



Nebraska Wes- 
leyan 

Dartmouth, 
N.H 

Rutgers, N.J. . . 

AdeTphi,N.Y... 

Alfred 

Colgate 

Hamilton 

Hobart 

St. Lawrence 

Univ 

Union 

Davidson, N.C. 

Trinity Coll 

Denison, Ohio. . 

Kenyon 

Marietta 

Miami 

Oberlin 

Henry Kendall, 

Allegheny, Pa. . 

Dickinson 

Franklin and 

Marshall 

Lafayette 

Lehigh 

Pennsylvania 

Coll 

Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna... 
Swarthmore . . . 

Ursinus 

Washington and 

Jefferson 

Claflin, S.C 

Wesleyan, S.D.. 

Yankton 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn 

Fisk 

Nashville 

Baylor, Tex 

Fort Worth 

Trinity Univ. .. 
Middlebury, Vt. 



7 
7 
5 
2 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
6 

6 

6i 

6 

6 

4 
7 
4 
6 

6 

4 
5 
3 

7 
4 
4 
3 
6 

3 
6 



3 
3 

1 

2 

i 



9 
xo 

,1 



IX 
XI 

9 
5 
11 
8 
6 
6 
5 

9 
6 
8 

Si 

10 

14 

6 
11 

6 

9 

9 
7 
7 

4 

11 

4 

5 

6 
10 

7 
13 



1 
3} 



2Lat. 

4Lat. 

4 Lat. and 3 

o 

4 Lat. 

4 Lat. or 3 Gr, 



Gr. 



4 Lat. and 3 
4 Lat. 



Gr. 



4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 
4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 

3 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
o 

4 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
4 Lat. 

2 Lat. 

o 

2 Anc. Lang. 

4 Lat. 

2 Lat. 

4 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

4 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
4 Lat. and 2} Gr, 
4 Lat. 

4 Lat. and 3 Gr. 
4 Lat. 

3 Lat. and 3 Gr. 
o 

4 Lat. 

4 Lat 

4 
4 
2 



tLat. 

Lat. and 1 Gr. 
Lat. 

Lat. 



4 
4 
o 
o 

4 
o 
4 Lat, 



.Lat. 



Lat. and 2 Gr. 



1 Lat. 

1 Lat. and 1 

o 

1 Lat. 
JLat. 

ij Lat. and 
Gr. 

2 Anc. Lang. 



Gr. 



1* 



1 Lat. and 1 Gr. 

2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
o 

2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 
o 

o 
o 

2 Lat. and 3 Gr. 
o 

1 Lat. and 1 Gr. 

3 Lat. and 2 Gr. 

2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
1 Lat. 

1 Lat. and 1 Gr. 
o 

4 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
o 

2 Lat. 

2 Anc. Lang. 

3 Lat. 

1 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

2 Lat. and 2 Gr. 
o 

1 Lat. 
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TABLE HI— Continued 



YbaiiLamouaok 

FOE A.B. 



t 

h 



YsamLamovagb 
to* B.S. 



I 



YlAKS AnCXXWT LaMGUAGKS 
FOR A.B. 



Years Pnpuatoqr 



Randolph- 
Macon, Va. . . 

Richmond 

Washington and 
Lee 

William and 
Mary 

Whitman, Wash. 

Bethany, W.Va. 

Wesleyan 

Beloit, Wis 

Carroll 

Lawrence 

Milton 

Ripon 



3 

4 
6 
6 

a 

3 

o 

4 
a 



7 
6 
io 
8 
6 
5 
3 
6 

5 



4 Lat. 
3Lat. 



3 Lat. 

4 Lat. or 3 Gr. 
4 Lat. and a Gr. 
4 Lat. and a Gr. 
o 

o 
o 
a 
o 



Lat. 



1 Lat. 

1 Lat. or 1 Gr. 



2 Lat. 

1 Ana Lang. 

aGr. 

1 Lat. and 1 Gr. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



degree of B.S. is not granted, i.e., that that particular institution 
grants only the A.B. to graduates of its college of liberal arts. It 
should be noted that it is only the college of liberal arts that is 
taken into consideration, all other colleges of the university being 
ignored in the report. The names are given in alphabetical order 
by states. 

Table IV gives a summary of the items of the first three tables. 
The most striking single fact as to the language requirements for 
the A.B. degree is the utter lack of uniformity — the range of 
divergence being from zero to fifteen years. 

There are 155 institutions listed — 33 state universities, 31 
private universities and 91 colleges. At one school of each of the 
three groups students may procure the A.B. without any knowledge 
of any foreign language, viz., at the University of Minnesota, at 
Leland Stanford Junior, and at the College of the Pacific. 

A glance at the column of state universities reveals the fact 
that 17 of the 33 have a minimum foreign-language requirement of 
5 years or more, while 16 require less than 5 years; that is, the 
average is about 5 years. 
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Of the private universities, 16 require 8 years or more, which 
means that 8 years is about the average of this group. In the case 
of the colleges the average is about 7 years, for 50 of the 91 in this 
group require 7 years or more, leaving but 41 that require less than 
7 years. 

From the column of totals it is learned that 85 require 7 years 
or more, and that 70 require less than 7 years. That is, for the 
schools listed the average minimum foreign-language requirement 
for the A.B. degree is about 7 years. 

TABLE IV 



Yean Foreign Language 
RoqdJvou for A»B* 


No. State 
Universities 


No. Private 
Univenitiss 


No. 
Colleges 


Total 
Institutions 


O 


1 

5 

2 
8 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 
1 

z 


z 

3 
3 

8 

3 

4 
4 
1 
z 
3 


I 

I 
I 

7 

10 

21 

10 

S 

13 

5 

9 

3 

2 

2 

z 


3 


I 


2 


6 


a 


3 
18 


4 


e 


6 


*5 
21 


7 


8 


10 


9 


21 


10 


10 


IX 


11 


12 


4 
S 

2 


ia 


14 


I« 


1 






Total 


33 


3i 


9i 


155 





The further observation may be made that of the 155 schools 
only 27 require less than 5 years for the A.B., while 128 require 5 
years or more. More than half of the 27 are state universities. 
If the state universities are barred from the reckoning, only 11 
institutions out of 122 grant the A.B. for less than 5 years of 
foreign-language study, and seven of these are in the 4-year group. 
The 11 that require less than 5 years are: Adelphi, Carleton, 
Collegiate Department of Clark, Fisk, Grand Island, Lawrence 
College, Leland Stanford Junior, Nebraska Wesleyan, College of 
the Pacific, University of Southern California, and Yankton. 
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Thus far the investigation has treated all languages as one 
homogeneous group in accord with the fallacious idea of the 
equivalence of studies. The three tables that follow differentiate 
the ancient classics and show among other things that five institu- 
tions out of every seven do not regard all languages as on a par. 

TABLE V* 
Requirements n* Gkjeek 



No. Yeats da* 


No. State 
UnfonftiM 


No. Private 
Unfonftiaf 


No. 


Total 

Trlinnla 

acoooB 


I 


I 

2 
X 


I 
4 

2 


X 

I 

5 
xo 

3 


2 


2 


3 
6 


* 


4 


IS 
5 


5 




Total 


4 


7 


20 


3i 





• Fractional parts of a yaar ait ignored ia tUs table. 

Table V shows that 31 schools have an absolute requirement in 
Greek— precisely one school in every five. The amount varies 
from one year to five. Only 4 state universities are in the category: 
Vermont in the East, California in the West, Ohio between, and 
Virginia in the South. In each of these 31 institutions Latin is 
also required — Greek is never required to the exclusion of Latin. 
While only 31 schools have an absolute requirement in Greek, in 31 
other institutions a choice is allowed in whole or in part between 
Greek and Latin, the rule reading, "Latin or Greek," or "ancient 
languages." 

This neglect of Greek is deplored by many, if not the majority, 
of broad-minded educators. For the truth of this statement one 
might cite the action of the Cornell professors who signed the 
following declaration: 1 "We, the undersigned professors (or 
one-time professors) of Cornell University, should prefer as students 
of our respective subjects those who have included both Greek and 
Latin among their preparatory studies in the high school rather 
than those who have neglected these studies in favor of modern 
languages or of our own respective subjects." The signers were 

'See Educational Rmcw, XLH, No. 1, (June, 1911), 106 ff. 
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professors of Romance languages, zoology, history, German, 
English, mechanical engineering, oratory, mathematics, philosophy, 
entomology, electrical engineering, civil engineering, drawing and 
painting, economics and statistics, architecture, histology and 
embryology, physiology, and biochemistry. Doubtless in any 
enlightened faculty in the land the above action could be dupli- 
cated. For there is abundant ground for the assertion of an experi- 
enced teacher of English: "Equipment for liberal scholarship of 
any kind depends upon a knowledge of the classics. No better 
training in logical processes was ever devised than the philological 
discipline of the classics. No discipline more thoroughly systema- 
tized, more uniform, more definite, more rigorous. No better 
training in the use of one's own language than translation from the 
classics. No better school of poetry or of oratory than the classics. 
No better gallery of lives — which to contemplate is to know that 
virtue is its own reward and vice its own penalty. To the abandon- 
ment of the classics with their sweet simplicity and their majesty, 
their orderly restraint and their severe regard, I attribute in no 
small degree the declining ability to think clearly, to speak and 
write lucidly, precisely, effectively, the declining love of noble 
letters and noble art — the declining respect for tradition and 
authority, for the heritage and the faith — the declining splendor 
of the ideaL ,, 

There are no institutions that have a requirement in the 
ancient classics. Table VI shows the minimum requirement with- 
out differentiating between the Latin and the Greek. It presents 
the case of Latin par excellence, although the reservation should be 
made that 17 institutions in the list allow a free choice between 
Latin and Greek; but in all except the 17 Latin must be offered in 
whole or in part and may be of course in the 17. Greek is not 
required to the exclusion of Latin, as stated above. 

The ratio of 110:155 is nearly equivalent to the ratio 5:7, i.e., 
5 of every 7 schools have a classical-language requirement. This 
classical requirement averages 5 years. For in the column of totals 
the 5-year group stands midway between extremes, having 43 
names below it and 45 above it. 

Over half of the state universities have no classical requirement — 
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19 of the 33, as shown by Table VII. In the case of the private 
universities and colleges the ratio is nearly 4 to 1 in favor of a 
classical requirement, that is, if the state institutions are eliminated 
from the reckoning, it may be said of the other schools that 4 out 
of every 5 have a requirement in the ancient languages for the 
A.B. degree. 

TABLE VI 
Anoint Language Requiexments in the tio I nstitutio ns 



No. Yean Latin (or Greek, 
or Both) 


No. State 
UnhpenitMt 


No* Private 
Uafonitiat 


No-Coflajaa 


Total Scbook 


I 


1 

I 

4 
3 

2 
1 
2 


2 
2 

6 
5 
3 

1 

3 

1 
2 


7 

7 

13 

14 

10 

3 

4 
6 

3 
3 

1 


3 
10 


2 


* 


7 


4 


23 
22 


< 


6 


13 

5 
6 


7 


8 





11 


10 


4 
5 

1 


11 


12 






Total 


14 


*5 


7i 


no 







As to the number of degrees offered, the state universities again 
are in a class by themselves, as the majority of them prefer the 
single degree, while the other schools as a group are in favor of a 
plurality of degrees in the ratio of 82 140, or more than two to one. 
The totals are 95 and 60, the ratio being somewhat less than two to 
one in favor of the plurality of degrees. 

There is a connection between the adoption of the one-degree 
scheme and the abandonment of ancient-language requirements. 
According to Table VII only 19 state universities in the list require 
no classical language ; 1 7 of these grant one degree only. There are 
but 20 state universities that grant the A.B. only; 17 of these have 
no classical requirement. Again, three-fourths of all the schools 
of the list that have no classical-language requirement offer the one 
degree only, that is, 34 of the 45 of Table VII. These statistics 
indicate that the introduction of the one-degree schedule is attended 
for the most part by the abandonment of all ancient-language 
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requirements. Apart from the testimony of statistics, a priori 
reasoning leads to the same conclusion. If only one degree is 
offered the standard is quite naturally suited to the desires and the 
capacity of those who are most averse to the study of the languages. 
To make one common level easily accessible to all necessitates that 
the heights be lowered. If, however, the peaks are permitted to 
remain and the youth are summoned thither, there will be found 
those who are capable of scaling the heights, for all are not created 
equal in mental gifts and aptitudes. But to abolish distinctions 

TABLE Vn 



1 


O 
m 

1 


* 

h 

1 




i 

V 


* 


1 


33 
3i 
9i 


20 
13 

27 


13 
18 

64 


State Universities 


19 

6 

20 


14 
25 
71 


33 
3i 
9i 


Private Universities 


Colleges 


Totals 


I5S . 


60 


95 


45 


no 


155 





is to destroy incentive and spur and to deprive the republic and the 
literary world of much-needed leadership. Advocates of the one- 
degree plan posit the premise that all studies are equal and that 
everything depends on a student's attitude toward his work. If 
he gives himself with whole-hearted enthusiasm to his subject, one 
study is as good as another, they claim. There is much truth in 
this contention — enough to deceive the very elect in many cases. 
For it does make a very great difference in results as to how a 
student relates himself to his work. But this is not the whole 
truth. Their premise is false and so is their conclusion. There is 
a difference in studies. No two studies, in fact, show an exact 
equivalence, either in informational value or in disciplinary effect. 
Of the 60 institutions that grant the single degree nearly 30 
have changed to the one-degree plan since 1899, the rate of change 
being less than 3 per year. Of these 30 about 15 made the change 
since the year 1904, which indicates that the rate of change is not 
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increasing. In corresponding with the schools no questions were 
asked about the desirability of the one-degree plan or about the 
probability of its adoption in the future, but in several instances 
opinions were volunteered. Three remarked that they expected 
to try the one-degree experiment; there were many expressions 
of opposite tenor, as, "we do not think of changing to the one- 
degree"; "we entirely object to giving A.B. with no Greek"; 
"until present year A.B. only, now B.S. for those who want college 
training, but not the training the A.B. stands for"; "I believe our 
faculty is well intrenched in the view that degrees should be granted 
in such a way as to give some fair indication of the character of 
work done for them." From a one-degree college came this: "we 
plan to offer B.S. also, but not yet approved by trustees"; from 
another of the same class, "the one-degree plan is not the unquali- 
fied success which its supporters had hoped to realize." 

The one-degree plan is alluring and easy to make; it is simple 
and has the democratic, or rather socialistic, air. The testimony of 
experience, however, is the one that carries weight; also, be it 
noted, it is many times harder to return to the plurality of degrees, 
thereby confessing to an error. There are some noteworthy 
instances of a movement from the one degree back to a plurality 
of degrees. The University of Nebraska tried the A.B. only until 
1909, but since, has been granting the B.S. also; the University 
of Virginia gave the A.B. only for about 15 years, now gives the 
A.B. and the B.S.; Middlebury tried the single degree during the 
years 190^6, now gives A.B. and B.S.; Drury College put in B.S. 
in 1911; Cornell University has been trying the one-degree plan 
but introduced the B.Chem. in 191 1 and added one year to her 
language requirement for the A.B. degree; Harvard, champion of 
the elective system, gave up the one-degree plan in 1906 and since 
then has been granting the A.B. and B.S.; in 1905 Columbia made 
the same change from A.B. only to the A.B. and B.S. 

Although the adoption of the one-degree plan is often followed 
sooner or later by a surrender of all requirements in the ancient 
languages, nevertheless 25 of the institutions which grant A.B. 
only require some Latin, the amount varying from one to six 
years; one of them requires five years of Latin and three years of 
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Greek. In none other of the 25 is Greek a requirement, although 
in five cases it may be substituted in whole or in part for the Latin. 
As these 25 colleges grant the one degree only it follows that they 
require every student to take Latin. Many would claim that this 
is an unwarranted hardship. But the defender of the vogue comes 
forward with: "Why shouldn't every student take Latin ? What- 
ever his lot in life he will need to know English, and to be able to 
think/' referring to the close dependence of English upon Latin and 
to the dictum that the study of Latin promotes logical thinking. 

To recapitulate: The testimony of 155 of the most reputable 
representative schools, chosen at random, is to the following effect: 
The average minimum foreign language requirement for the A.B. 
degree is 7 years. Only 1 school in 5 requires Greek for A.B., the 
amount averaging between 3 and 4 years. There is a classical 
language requirement (mostly Latin) in 5 schools of every 7, and 
the average amount is 5 years. The majority of schools, nearly 
two-thirds, offer more degrees than one. Three-fourths of the 
schools that require no Latin or Greek offer one degree only — that 
is, the one-degree plan and the no-ancient-language schedule are 
often concomitant. The tables would yield figures much more 
favorable to the classics, were it not that so many state universities 
are included in the report. It would seem that the tax-supported 
institution feels under some obligation to decorate the sons and 
daughters of taxpayers with the A.B. and to do this on very easy 
terms. Of course there are exceptions, but the class is here con- 
sidered as a whole. 

One observes also that if only one degree is to be offered, it is 
always the A.B. that is desired, and this too, although a student 
may give his chief attention to science, and although he may avoid 
language-study altogether as at Leland Stanford Junior or the 
University of Minnesota. Why is this ? Why do they take the 
degree that signifies a classical education? Why not choose a 
Ph.B., or the B.L., or invent a new title ? Their choice is a con- 
fession of the esteem they have in their secret hearts for that for 
which the A.B. stands; and their belief is corroborated by facts — 
facts like the following, for example. Elaborate investigation has 
been made in three different quarters under different auspices as to 
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the relation of studies to success in life. President Lowell took the 
statistics of twenty college classes and the facts were in favor of the 
classics. Again, at Bowdoin an independent line of research led 
to the same conclusion. Last of all, President Foster, adopting 
a different definition of success, made a scientific study of the prob- 
lem and with the same result. In referring to the concurrent 
testimony of the three lines of investigation he says : " It is certainly 
notable that in such extensive and independent studies, the most 
successful groups of men in college, in professional schools, and in 
later life, invariably spent more time on the classics than the less 
successful or random selection of students." 

As the tables give only minimum requirements, they reveal but a 
partial view of the present status of language-study — both of 
languages as a whole and of the classics in particular. For example, 
of some of the colleges that are listed as having no ancient language 
requirements the statement is made by our correspondents "most 
students offer Latin." In fact, there are some signs that the pendu- 
lum has begun to swing forward once more. In evidence is the 
Amherst idea, the stout stand in maintaining a classical requirement 
recently taken by Harvard, the appeals made by far-sighted 
leaders from the platform and in the press on behalf of the classics 
and the return of influential colleges to plurality of degrees after 
trying the one-degree plan. President Buckham prophesies that ten 
years hence many more institutions will require Greek for the A.B. 

For generations past the A.B. has stood for an education that 
included a training in the ancient classics, and it stands for that 
today in a large majority of the schools, as the tables demonstrate. 
The discipline of the ancient classics is distinctive, unique; there 
may be another discipline that is similar, but as a distinguished 
scientist remarked, nothing else is just it. Is it fair or honorable 
to label with an A.B. that which is devoid of the classical element ? 

Is there any good, logical reason why a college should give the 
A.B. for work that does not include the old humanistic course that 
trains for leadership in thought and action? For other lines of 
work there are labels at hand a-plenty, and still others may be 
invented. Charles Francis Adams, after his Sanders Theater 
pronouncement had been tried for twenty-three years, frankly 
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recants in these words: "I would prescribe one of the classic 
tongues as a compulsory study to the day of graduation, the one 
royal road to a knowledge of all that is finest in letters and in art." 
Mr. Adams evidently means every student of whatever course. 
Let us suggest by way of compromise that this ideal plan be 
restricted in its application to students of a single course, namely, 
the A.B. course. Let the minimum requirement for the A.B. degree 
be 7 years of foreign language, the average shown by the tables, and 
let about half of this be in the ancient classics. In the light of the 
past history of the A.B. and of the present facts the suggestion 
seems a reasonable one; its general adoption would work injustice 
to no one and the gain would be more than that of uniformity. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF LATIN WITH THE OTHER SUB- 
JECTS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 1 



By Mason D. Gray 
East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 



In the preceding paper I discussed the evils arising from the 
isolation of the high-school subjects and pointed out in general 
the methods we had employed to correct them. In no field are 
the evils of the comparttnental departmental system more conspicu- 
ous than in the languages. In grammar, in vocabulary, in subject- 
matter, each language pursues its own course with but slight and 
sporadic efforts either to make definite use of what the pupil has 
done elsewhere or to teach new material in such a way as to make 
it of definite service elsewhere than in the particular language. 

This paper will deal with the co-ordination of the languages in 
syntax. The problem has two distinct sides: first, the distribu- 
tion of responsibility for definite grammar work among the various 
departments throughout the four years, and second, the adoption 
of an identical terminology. 

It is the first of these problems which has claimed our special 
attention. Our ideal has been both to stop the waste attendant 
upon repeated presentation of old principles in new* guises, to 
insist that each successive language class should build consciously 
upon its predecessor, and thus to create in the mind of the pupil 
an organic language unity. This ideal has required the organiza- 
tion of the grammatical territory, the assignment to each year of 
English, Latin, German, etc., of a definite range of topics, and the 
equipment of each successive language teacher with the necessary 
material upon which to build. We have made gratifying progress 
toward that ideal, but much still remains to be done. 

The adoption of a common terminology has been a secondary 
consideration, but a natural outgrowth of the first. Our first 

1 This paper has been written with the co-operation of Mr. Ernest R. Clark, of 
the Department of English, and Mr. William Betz, of the Department of Modern 
Languages. They are to be held responsible only for the facts of co-ordination 
described, not for the accompanying discussion. 

33» 
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efforts toward co-ordination about seven years ago were, in fact, 
directed toward the reform of terminology, but we made little 
progress because agreement here was impossible until agreement 
had been reached in more fundamental matters. Each effort to 
get together met an almost impregnable obstacle in a traditional 
and deeply ingrained attitude, shared by all of us and no less fatal 
because entirely sincere, that expressed itself more or less uncon- 
sciously in such tangible expressions as "Yes, but after all Latin 
is Latin, and English is English." "The genius of German is 
different from that of English," "You can't force English into 
a Latin groove," or "English is a grammarless tongue," etc. 
So completely has the tangible presence of widely differing termi- 
nologies obscured the underlying identity of ideas, even among 
those who undertake to write our textbooks. It became obvious 
that we must go back a step farther and reach a common basis 
where these divergencies in point of view could be reconciled. 

This handicap did not prevent the several languages from 
attempting within obviously identical areas to co-ordinate their 
work. A very considerable proportion of the principles covered 
in the first year are clearly identical and our first step was to agree 
upon certain of these to be covered in the first few weeks in English 
and to be carried over bodily into Latin and German. To emphasize 
the idea of co-ordination, for two years the experiment was tried of 
giving the same teacher the same pupils in Latin and English. Ad- 
ministrative difficulties made the consistent carrying-out of this plan 
impossible, but the idea was given equal prominence by other means. 

From these very modest beginnings there has gradually devel- 
oped an inter-departmental solidarity and responsibility which may 
be defined tangibly thus: 

All language teachers should present or review each grammatical 

topic in such a way that it shall, deliberately and consciously, by 

teacher and by pupil, be made to its fullest extent immediately valid 

for every other language the pupils are likely to study in high school, 

and in such a way also that it shall put the pupils into an attitude of 

anticipated familiarity with the same element in any new language. 1 

1 This applies naturally only to conscious grammar work. It does not apply to 
such limited use of direct perception as seems desirable in first-year Latin nor to the 
wider application of the same principle in the teaching of modern languages. 
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The acceptance of this platform has been gradual. For teachers 
to agree to treat the relative pronoun from this universal point of 
view was not difficult, but to agree in the treatment of the posses- 
sive adjective was a different matter. The idea of indirect object 
lends itself readily to universal application, but the tenses offered 
far greater difficulties. To treat the subject and object as valid 
for other languages requires no very great step, but to agree upon 
a similar treatment of the subjunctive requires the development 
of a larger vision. 

Progress has been in direct ratio to the efforts made to put our 
convictions into practice. When we have definitely sought to 
teach any grammatical area with the other languages consciously 
in mind, our horizon expands and we begin to examine with a 
broader view phenomena the identity of which we have never 
before suspected. There develops ultimately the practical work- 
ing maxim of seeking the solution of a difficult problem in the 
vernacular by opening the Latin and modern-language grammars. 
In this conception our original divergencies in point of view have 
been reconciled and the gradual adoption of a common terminology 
has followed almost automatically. 1 

1 It may be asked to what extent each principle is universally valid. This is 
the vital point upon which perfect co-ordination and the complete harmonization of 
terminology absolutely depends. But a full discussion of the question is outside the 
practical purpose of these papers. The answer involves the careful distinction between 
the grammatical idea, on the one hand, which is logical, which can be defined in terms 
of the sentence without the use of a technical term, and which, as the necessary comple- 
ment, is therefore universal, and on the other hand the mode of expression, which 
represents the genius of the individual language. The technical terms developed in 
the various grammars to define the ideas have been determined mainly by the second 
consideration, and this has not only produced wide divergencies, but has obscured 
their real identity. To harmonize terms we must go back to this identity and make 
our terms fit, not the individual genius of a particular language, but the universal 
underlying idea. When by grammar, then, we mean thought conceptions and rela- 
tions, there is as much grammar in one language as in any other, in English as in 
Sanskrit. It follows that practically all the grammatical principles that the pupil 
will ever meet in a foreign language are already entirely familiar to that pupil and 
have been expressed countless times in his own vernacular, that only consciousness 
of this knowledge is needed to make them universally applicable and even definitely 
anticipated in the study of a foreign language. Nowhere in the entire realm of lan- 
guage study, if, indeed, in any study whatever, does the principle of apperception, of 
proceeding from the known to the unknown, have such wide scope. From this prin- 
ciple of universality there must ultimately come into existence a universal grammar, 
to which the individual grammars in syntactical method, content, arrangement, and, 
terminology shall strictly conform. 
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The distribution of grammar work involves three considera- 
tions, the initial equipment, a review of this equipment from the 
point of view described above, and the subsequent grammatical 
development. 

I. Five years ago, at the request of the departments of Latin, 
English, and Modern Languages of the two Rochester high schools, 
I drew up a syllabus containing the minimum grammatical require- 
ments for entering pupils. This syllabus was very moderate in 
its demands and, while now in need of revision as a result of our 
own progress, has been carefully observed by the grade teachers. 
There has been a notable absence of that mistrust which sometimes 
produces an unfortunate gap between the elementary and the 
secondary school. No effort, however, has as yet been made to 
secure continuity of method as illustrated in the next paragraph. 
We have been too aware of the shortcomings of college men in 
their relation to high-school work not to realize that, however 
sound our principles are, the practical problems involved must be 
worked out by those actually engaged in the work. It has, how- 
ever, been very interesting to note that several elementary-school 
teachers after visiting the high school are now seeking to adapt 
the method to their pupils. 

II. The review of this equipment from the universal point of 
view is undertaken by the English department. The work begins 
the first day of the high-school course, and practically all the time 
for about two weeks and the greater portion of the time for about 
four or six weeks is devoted to it. The basis of the work is a 
series of sentences covering all the important topics of the entering 
syllabus and a large proportion of the topics that will arise during 
the first year of Latin or German. The work is presented from 
two clear-cut standpoints, the logical character of grammatical 
ideas and the universality of each principle. 

1. The first purpose is attained by requiring the pupil to dis- 
card all technical terms and to devote his entire energy to the 
analysis of ideas, to state what the given word, phrase, or clause 
tells about the rest of the sentence. This simple question, "What 
does it tell?" penetrates to the very essence of the problem, iso- 
lates by its very utterance the particular form under discussion 
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from all the rest of the sentence, while the answer represents the 
idea purely and simply and establishes the logical relation. It 
constitutes a most effective tool with which to create and maintain 
an active grammatical consciousness. It is the sole but adequate 
weapon at this stage and, in fact, the most frequent grammatical 
question heard in any beginning class. The utmost stress is laid 
upon the strictest accuracy in this definition in terms of the sen- 
tence. The answer must be stripped of all unnecessary verbiage 
and reduced to its lowest terms, a process that will frequently lead 
the pupil to discover for himself the brief technical term that best 
defines the idea. Let me illustrate with our very first sentence. 

"After the unlucky ship had been detained at sea three weeks by the 
accident, terra firma was a welcome sight to the impatient passengers." In 
"parsing" this sentence the pupil is not asked to classify technically the nouns, 
phrases, and clauses, but to answer simply with regard to them the question, 
"What does it tell?" 

"Ship" tells what had been detained. 

"At sea" tells where the ship had been detained. 

"Three weeks" tells how long the ship had been detained. 

"By the accident" tells by what (i.e., because of what) the ship had been 
detained. 

"After .... the accident" tells when terra firma was a welcome sight. 

"To .... passengers" tells to whom terra firma was a welcome sight. 

"Unlucky" tells what kind of ship had been detained. 

"Sight" tells what terra firma was. 

Particular care is given to the use of who, whose, whom, in the belief that 
this is especially adapted to create a feeling for the synthetical genius of the 
Latin. 

This may seem very simple and elementary. It is, but when 
pupils have great difficulty, as they do, in thus defining precisely 
in their own language the grammatical idea in terms of the sentence, 
is it not very obvious that a technical term, no matter how readily 
uttered, would have had no real or precise meaning back of it? 
And is not this last fact in turn the reason why the apparent famil- 
iarity of the pupil with a technical term is often entirely out of pro- 
portion to his capacity to apply to a given analysis the knowledge 
that his familiarity with the term would seem to imply? The 
above process is continued until a very high degree of accuracy 
and facility has been obtained in thus defining the concept, and 
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until some confidence is felt that this method has been established 
in the pupil's mind as a permanent habit of attack. 

2. The second purpose of this preliminary grammar work, to 
secure the idea of universality, is accomplished by eternally enfor- 
cing it upon the pupil 's mind that he is studying not English gram- 
mar but grammar y that what he is learning at a particular recitation 
in his English class he will find valid in the next recitation in 
German or Latin; that everything he covers in this preliminary 
work is to be taken over in a body into his foreign-language work, 
and that conversely every grammatical principle that he hears 
of in Latin or German will be equally valid in English. The point 
is driven home with illustrations, beginning with the simplest 
form of a sentence containing subject, verb, and object. Such a 
sentence as, "The man killed the lion," will be put on the board 
translated into other languages taught in high school, and the 
pupil brought to realize that he is analyzing once and for all the 
ideas contained in the English sentence for all the languages he will 
ever study. Upon this aspect of the work the greatest possible 
emphasis is laid. 

The value of this work has been found to be very great from 
the point of view of the contemporary foreign-language class. 
The English work has not only covered in the analysis of ideas 
practically all the topics that arise the first term, but these analyses 
are very frequently in the actual form desired. Thus, the place 
ideas, the three time ideas, as the sentence quoted illustrated, 
have already received in the analysis of ideas a sufficiently correct 
designation for immediate use in Latin. This is true of many 
other constructions.* 

1 It may be asked what has induced the English department to undertake this 
particular obligation, when it is frequently the case in high schools that no such 
co-operation would be possible. The reasons may be given briefly as follows: 

1. The development of a feeling of inter-departmental responsibility and a 
consequent willingness to accept a definite share of the grammatical burden. 

2. The conviction of the correctness of this method of approaching the high- 
school grammar work and the consequent realization that the particular task described 
above must be performed in that particular language which all the pupils take, viz., 
English. 

3. A realization that as the present tendency to develop the extensive side of 
English in the grammar school has increased the foreign-language difficulties, the 
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While co-ordination in vocabulary is not the subject of this 
paper, it may be noted in passing that all of the sentences, like the 
one quoted, contain some Latin word or expression in common use. 

When this preliminary work has been accomplished, the English 
teachers review the same material again with the use of technical 
terms, following the terminology agreed upon. In both reviews, the 
non-technical and the technical, the following topics are emphasized.* 

Nouns: predicate nominative after verbs to be, etc., and with passive verbs; 

possession; indirect object; direct object; direct address. 
Pronouns: personal; relative; demonstrative; interrogative; declension; 

person. 
Adjectives: possessives; degree. 
Verbs: voice; time sphere; forms in 4ng. 
Adverbs: what they modify; degree. 
Prepositions: what they govern. 

Conjunctions: what they connect; subordinate; co-ordinate. 
Clauses: independent; dependent; noun; adjective; adverb. 
Phrases: adjective; adverbial; what they express. 

m. In the subsequent development of the grammar work in 
the foreign language there is maintained, first of all, the closest 
continuity of method. The approach is always through an English 
sentence, if possible one already employed in the English class. 
The question "What does it tell?" is the lever with which each 
new grammatical problem is attacked, the means of correcting a 
grammatical error, the constant mode of testing a pupil's real 
understanding of a technical term already given. By this very 
tangible bond of union the pupil is prepared in advance for the 
identity of details that will be taken up later. 

English work in the high school should assist the foreign languages to overcome the 
handicap. 

4. The perception that it will be a decided gain to the English work itself to con- 
tribute substantially to the common fund at the beginning. For it is only in the first 
few weeks that much definite grammar work is placed upon the English teachers. 
From that point on they are the beneficiaries through the foreign-language teachers 
of the ideas they have established, for equally definite efforts are made by the Latin 
teachers in later grammar work to make it of direct and conscious application to 
English. 

1 Copies of our introductory papers can be secured on application. 
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The actual topics assigned to the first-year language work 
are determined by three considerations. In the first place, the 
demands of the succeeding text in the same language is of great, 
but by no means exclusive, importance. For the proposition before 
the writer of a first-year Latin book, for example, cannot be simply, 
"What grammatical principles are most common in Caesar?" 
but also, "What grammatical principles are most important in 
making Latin of service as the foundation of future foreign-language 
work and most important in giving pupils a grasp of their own ver- 
nacular ?" In other words, it must be vitally interwoven with 
other subjects if it is to become of adequate service to the boys or 
girls who do not pursue Latin more than one or two years. Fur- 
thermore, it will repeatedly be found that a certain grammatical 
principle not absolutely demanded by either of the above considera- 
tions can be much more economically and profitably introduced in 
connection with some other principle with which it can be brought 
into immediate contrast or comparison. The group system is a 
very important means of clarifying related topics. 

The limits of space will not permit me to publish here a complete 
set of grammatical topics, but I will describe in detail several par- 
ticular topics which will illustrate our co-ordination. 

1. The cases. — The English teachers, during that period of the 
preliminary work when they take up the technical terms, develop 
the terms nominative, genitive, dative, objective, vocative. This 
is accurate enough at that stage. The Latin here has simply 
to develop the accusative and ablative. The German finds the 
work practically done. The French follows the German. The 
case uses assigned to the genitive and dative in English are at the 
beginning those common to all languages, possession and indirect 
object. With these ideas assumed, but reviewed, the Latin and 
German begin. The other case uses of the dative and genitive 
are developed in Latin and reviewed in English. All accusative 
uses except direct object are first developed in Latin. 

2. The tenses. — The English teachers require every pupil to give 
the synopsis of a weak and strong verb before the end of the tenth 
week in the following form: 
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Fobm Idea ajid Tncn Name 

Past. I praised (or did praise) 1 « Past simple. 

I was praising « Past progressive. 

I had praised = Past completed. 

(I was about to praise)* « (Past yet to come). 

Present. I praise (or do praise) =» Present simple. 

I am praising = Present progressive. 

I have praised «■ Present completed. 

(I am about to praise) « (Present yet to come). 
Future. I shall praise, etc. 

The emphasis in the English class is placed upon the tense idea 
and not upon the tense name. Here it is distinctly the classical 
interests that hinder a complete identification of the definition of 
the idea with the name of the tense. The English department 
stands ready to accept any set of names that is desired by the 
foreign languages. Why should Latin define the idea of a tense 
as past completed and name the tense past perfect ? We are, how- 
ever, in complete agreement as to the best way of defining the idea 
and that is the important thing. We are aiming also to secure 
an identity of tense terminology. The college-preparatory pupil 
is the stumbling-block, but we are rapidly approaching the point 
where the interests of the small minority will no longer be permitted 
to exercise so disproportionate an influence. The colleges must 
themselves meet the situation. The names of the Latin tenses 
should themselves be descriptive and even where this would require 
a double name, if thereby idea and form are both adequately 
designated, economy of time will result. Hence we are now dis- 
cussing the advisability of adopting for the Latin, indicative tenses 
given in the English table above. 

Exact agreement on this detail is, however, not essential to 
effective co-ordination between the departments. English is for- 

z The identity in tense idea in these two expressions is emphasized. 

* This is not emphasized, but it is taught because the pupil thereby gets a com- 
plete picture of time ideas with one simple tense in each time sphere and three relative 
tenses, expressing time relatively past, present, and future. We ha ve wavered between 
the terms absolute and simple. The former is technically better, but the more famil- 
iar term is better at the early stage. Similarly, we have wavered between progres- 
sive, going-on, continuous, imperfect. The second is the most accurate, but is awk- 
ward. The last has become too firmly associated with past time. The objection to 
progressive is that it puts undue emphasis upon one aspect of the tense. 
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tunate in having a separate form to express each idea, but it is * 
constantly enforced upon the pupil that he will meet all of these 
ideas in his Latin, German, Greek, and French tenses. As the 
various tenses of the verb are taken up in Latin this identical 
English conjugation is reviewed and each Latin tense explained 
on that basis. The entire conjugation of laudo is memorized in the 
same order. We still keep the special more or less meaningless 
tense names of perfect, imperfect, etc., but the very act of co- 
ordinating our work with the English has brought us td see the 
inadequacy of the names. The French and German teachers build 
upon the same foundation, beginning with a review of the same 
English conjugation and ideas and following gradually with louer 
and loben. 1 The Greek follows the same method. 

3. The moods. — Here the Latin is the basis. In the latter part 
of the first year all independent and dependent subjunctives are 
taken up that will be of importance elsewhere. It becomes neces- 
sary to distinguish those Latin subjunctives that are subjunctive 
in idea, such as the ideas of wish, will, anticipation, and purpose, 
and which will be expected to appear in English, Greek, German, 
and French, and those that are apparently mechanical, such as 
result, relative clauses of description, cum clauses, and indirect 
questions. No work is done in the moods in English until after 
this stage is passed, and the modern languages are preparing to 
follow the Latin in this respect. Fundamental subjunctives are 
given identical names throughout. 

4. Relative clauses. — This whole topic, including the use of the 
English that, which, but, etc., and the correct English punctuation, 
is taught in the Latin classes during the second term and carried 
over as a unit into the English classes. We are compelled to 
revise the punctuation of all our Latin texts, which exhibit a 
curious imitation of German methods and mark out all relative 
clauses. This confusing custom must hamper the work of English 
teachers throughout the country." There seems to be no reason 
why the elementary German work in the high school should 
not follow the English method. We are discussing the point 
now. 

1 This has just gone into effect this year. 
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5. Pronouns. — The entering syllabus requires only a knowledge 
of personal, relative, demonstrative, and interrogative pronouns. 
The possessives are added by the English and are called adjectives, 
on grounds discussed later. The Latin develops the distinction 
between intensive and reflexive and adds the indefinite. This 
table, with identical names, is then taken over by the Greek and 
modern languages. 

These five topics will illustrate our procedure. We shall never 
reach absolute fixity. The systematic analysis of what we have 
done which this first formal presentation compelled has itself 
brought a new adjustment in certain details. The vital considera- 
tion is that teachers shall know upon what they can count. Just 
as the Latin department knew at the beginning of this year through 
definitely printed papers exactly what was to be covered by the 
English teachers in the first term, so they, in turn, at the close of 
the year will hand over to the teachers of French and German as 
well as those of Caesar and Greek a definite table of principles and 
names which can be made next September the basis of a rapid 
review in the new language. During the first week in Greek, for 
example, about two days are spent in covering systematically and 
in detail all the principles in Latin grammar that apply to the 
Greek. The pupils thus get a view of the entire field and find 
that they are already masters of the greater part of it. 

Our co-ordination has led automatically to an interesting and 
valuable by-product, identity in terminology. This final stage 
has by no means been neglected and in a supplementary paper I 
shall give some of the terminology agreed upon. I shall at the 
same time compare our results, which represent a series of changes, 
adjustments, and readjustments, covering a period of several years, 
with the British report, recently published, which shows the results 
secured from a purely theoretical consideration of the subject. 1 

1 This phase is now the object of several systematic investigations in England, 
Germany, France, and the United States. For a full account of the literature of the 
subject see the discussion by Professor W. G. Hale, chairman of the American Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, in the School Review of January, 1912. 
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AN EXHIBIT IN ANSWER TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL BOY'S 
QUESTION: "WHAT'S THE USE OF LATIN?" 



By Frances £. Sabin 
Oak Park High School 



An abstract statement never convinces; concrete illustrations 
often do. One of the greatest crimes against pedagogy of which 
the average classical teacher is guilty is that of replying to the oft- 
repeated question, "What's the use of Latin?" by saying: "It's 
good for the mind," or "It helps one in English," or "It makes 
French easier," etc. On the other hand a few simple illustrations 
in graphic form showing just how it is, for example, that the 
Romance languages may be learned in half the time with Latin as 
a basis will hold the attention of the boy and perhaps convince him 
of the truth of the abstract statement. It is with this well-known 
principle of pedagogy in mind that the Latin Department of the 
Oak Park High School has recently prepared an Exhibit which 
illustrates in a concrete form the various ways in which Latin is 
of real use to the practical man of today. 

The material, consisting of wall maps, charts, photographs, 
newspaper clippings, advertisements, etc., covering a very wide 
range of illustrative matter, is classified and arranged on the walls 
of two large rooms. Exclusive of certain introductory matters 
regarding education in general and the various meanings of the 
word "practical" — that ambiguous term which has confined Latin 
and Greek for the average person to that mysterious and (for him) 
useless realm of "culture" — the Exhibit falls under the following 
outline: 

THE RELATION OF GREEK AND LATIN TO PRACTICAL LIFE 

I. Greek and Latin make the English language more intelligible. 

II. Greek and Latin are of supreme value to the literary mastery of 
English. 

349 
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III. Latin is the foundation of the Romance languages. 

IV. Greek and Latin afford superior mental training. 

V. Greek and Latin are essential to an intimate acquaintance with art 
and decorative designs in general. 

VI. Greek and Latin explain much of our modern architecture. 

VII. Greek and Latin form the terminology of science. 

VIII. Greek and Latin contribute more or less directly to success in the 
professions. 

IX. Greek and Latin add vitality to textbooks of Greek and Roman 
history, and give a deeper insight into the two great civilizations upon which 
our own is based. 

X. Greek and Latin make many things in the world about us more 
interesting. 

As many graphic devices as possible have been used in illus- 
trating the above, the emphasis in all cases being directed to the 
practical side. Whenever possible the illustration has been based 
on the student's personal experience or connected in some way with 
his world. And in this alone lies the effectiveness of the Exhibit. 
The following detailed illustrations in connection with I and III will 
perhaps make clear the method which has been used throughout. 1 



I. Latin makes the English language more intelligible. 



latin is the key to such un* 
1 wocdf as time: 
a "veridical" story 



tsmf-true 
eVcsrs-toaay. 



Latin makes words 
ore: 

"carbuncle" 

cart* -a live coal. 



Specimens of English pro* 
with the Latin element under- 
lined in red. English is very 
largely indebted to Latin. 

[Fight a a m pies of K"g**»h 
from books, pa pers etc, 
pasted and underlined.] 



Pictorial de rivatio ns of 
certain English words: 
^Cereal" 
(picture of Ores) 

" iridescent " 
(picture of Irk). 



Why not learn the root 
word and save time? 

[Drawing of a tree, whose 
branches are labeled with the 
English derivatives of nd*> 
which is written at the bot- 
tom of the tree.] 



Our English Dictionary. 

[An open book with | of 
each page colored red to indi- 
cate the percentage of words 
of dasskal origmT 



1 Sheets of gray or white bristol board have been used in most cases. The print- 
ing is large and conspicuous, and has been done by the aid of rubber stamps. 
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WHAT'S TEE USE OF LATIN? 
III. Latin makes it easier to learn Italian, French, and Spanish. 
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never been a 



"dead" language. 



[A map of the 

Empire showing the extent of 
popular Latin at one time. 
It is now called English. 
French, Italian, and Spanish.] 



This Italian newspaper 
shows how much Latin there 
is in the Italian language. 

J A recent Italian paper 
h the words of Latin origin 
nnderl 1 n ei 1 in green. 1 



This French 
shows the extent to wb 
French is indebted to Latin. 

[A recent French paper 
with the words of Latin origin 
underlined in red.] 



A Latin student can read 
these Spanish advertisements. 

[Advertisements from a 
Spanish n e wspap e r with Latin 
vncahnkry attached] 



The black in these circles 
indicates the percentage of 
words a Latin student does 
not need to look up. 

[Circles giving the per- 
centage of Latin in English, 
Italian, French, and Span- 
ish.] 



Latin Syntax in Italian. 

Dative with placet: 
Latin: muii placet 
Italian: mipiac* 



The results of the Exhibit have more than justified the immense 
labor involved in its making. While it has probably not made any 
student like Latin who disliked it before, since, as Whitman well 
knew, "Sermons and logic never convince," it has had the desired 
effect of making the thoughtless boy or girl pause before saying, 
"Latin is all foolishness; it doesn't do you any good." He is very 
likely to say, on the other hand, if he has any claim to reasonable- 
ness, that he has never realized before how large a part Latin 
played in his world. The following quotation from a recent 
Freshman test paper on the subject is characteristic of the situa- 
tion with many pupils: 

I used to think that Latin didn't help you any, but I have changed. 
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PRESIDENT DABNEY AND THE CLASSICS 

In a brief address of welcome to the Classical Conference, 
President Dabney, of the University of Cincinnati, expressed some 
sensible ideas which it seems appropriate to leave with our readers 
as we close our seventh volume. The following extracts are 
quoted from the whole address: 

We sincerely hope that you will capture us for the classical culture. Not 
that we are any worse, classically speaking, than the people of other great com- 
mercial centers; but, because we are a great industrial community and must 
pay much attention to vocational training, we need you all the more. Our 
modern education boasts loudly that it is scientific in method; but I sincerely 
hope that it is not also rationalistic in spirit and wholly utilitarian in purpose. 
If so, we must find some effective agency for cherishing within us the ideal, 
which, I take it, is the business and function of all literature, and especially of 
the classical 

If a barbarian may make a plea for these subjects, it will be for the literary 
study of the classic texts, and the historical study of the Greek and Roman 
peoples. By literary study I do not mean merely the reading of the best 
authors, and by historical study I do not mean the mere study of Greek and 
Roman institutions. I venture to say that the literal study of the classics 
must be based on three things: first, the influence of the time and environment 
upon the author, the things that made him what he was; second, the author's 
message to his own times — its origin, its meaning, and its effect on his own 
generation; third, the interpretation of this message to the people of our time. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TEN THOUSAND 



By Robert J. Bonnes 
The University of Chicago 



The history of the "Ten Thousand/' as it is told in the Anabasis, 
is divided into four periods, marked by the death of Cyras, the 
betrayal of the generals, the arrival at the sea, and the incorporation 
with the army of Thibron. During the first two periods their 
organization was purely military; but from the time of their 
entrance into the Carduchian mountains the social and political 
features were predominant. For they were " not an ordinary army, 
but rather a democracy of ten thousand citizens equipped as 
soldiers, serving no king, responsible to no state, a law unto them- 
selves, electing their officers, and deciding all matters of importance 
in a sovereign popular assembly — as it were a great moving city." 1 
Similiar observations have been made by all historians of Greece. 

One of the most serious difficulties in securing an effective 
organization was race antagonism and jealousy. In one way or 
another race cleavage was constantly manifesting itself in this 
heterogeneous mass drawn from every part of the Greek world. 
Thus the Rhodians and Cretans were separately organized and 
armed with their national weapons. Thracians, Thessalians, and 
Mysians performed their national dances at a banquet given in 
honor of the Paphlagonian ambassadors (vi. 1.5). Religious pro- 
cessions were performed tcarh Wpos (v. 5. 5). The almost dis- 
astrous secession of the Arcadians who numbered 4,500 was due to 
race jealousy (vi. 2. 9). So too the desertion of 340 Thracians 
including the only cavalry force in the army was partly due to the 
lack of sympathy between them and the Greeks (ii. 2.7). Diversity 
of dialect of which they were fully conscious appears to have been 
no barrier to easy communication. 9 

But their national Hellenic sentiment served to counteract in a 
large measure the disintegrating tendencies of racial jealousy. In 

1 Bury, History of Greece, p. 526. 
• Cf . Classical Journal, IV, 360. 
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the presence of barbarians they were all Greeks. Cyrus appeals to 
their national pride when he compliments them on their political 
freedom (i. 7. 3). And Tissaphernes pretends to be desirous of 
winning the gratitude of Hellas by saving the Greek troops of 
Cyrus. Again and again Xenophon appealed to their pride of 
Hellenic race to keep them in hand. And his detailed references to 
the services of Athens in the Persian wars before an audience 
largely drawn from the Peloponnesus shows that Hellenic sentiment 
prevailed throughout the army (iii. 2. 11). 

The whole body of officers, corresponding roughly to a senate, 
constituted the government. The executive power was intrusted 
to the generals. In case of dispute the majority ruled (vi. 1. 18). 
The rank and file met when summoned by the generals. 1 Large 
questions of general policy were decided by this body, guided by 
the recommendations of the generals. Such questions were the 
Persian peace proposals, the route to be taken in the retreat, the 
scheme to found a city. Committees and embassies were selected 
by the soldiers. In the general assembly anyone was free to make 
proposals touching the welfare of the community. As occasion 
demanded general regulations were enacted. 

(1) When the whole army was engaged in plundering the pro- 
ceeds were public property. (2) Everybody was required to assist 
the officers in enforcing discipline. (3) Communication with 
Persian officials was absolutely forbidden. (4) No one was per- 
mitted to leave the army until its safety was assured. (5) Pro- 
posals for dividing the army were forbidden under penalty of death. 
(6) Those found guilty of breach of treaty or violence toward 
friendly communities were liable to the death penalty. (7) Persons 
found guilty of instigating rioting or mob violence were liable to 
the death penalty. 

Persons charged with infringing these rules or with wrongdoing 

of any kind* could be brought before a court consisting of the 

captains (v. 7. 34). Before this court generals appeared to answer 

charges of malfeasance in office. Fines were imposed upon three. 

1 On one occasion (v. 7. 1 ff.) when the soldiers were greatly excited by the report 
that Xenophon intended to lead them to Phasis and were on the point of assembling 
of their own accord, Xenophon wisely decided to call them together. The moral effect 
of an unauthorized meeting would have been bad. 
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But trials might also be held before the whole body of soldiers. It 
would seem that Xenophon was tried before the general assembly 
(v. 8. i.) for assault and battery. The proceedings were entirely 
informal. By a series of questions Xenophon showed that he was 
justified in striking the man whom, it appeared, he caught in the 
act of burying an invalid alive. The verdict of acquittal was 
unanimous. The death penalty would no doubt have been inflicted 
by the soldiers armed with stones or other missiles. 

Fines were paid into a common fund recruited chiefly by the 
proceeds of plunder, and in the later stages of the march by 
presents from various communities. This money was used in a 
variety of ways. When a body of slingers was organized men were 
paid to make slings. Ships to carry the women and children, the 
sick and infirm, and the superfluous baggage were chartered by the 
army. Guides were rewarded by presents from the common store. 
The expense of public religious rites was defrayed by the army. 
On one occasion the proceeds from the sale of prisoners was dis- 
tributed. One-tenth was reserved for religious purposes. In 
times of scarcity provisions were distributed. Only in this way 
could the necessities of the improvident or the wounded be relieved. 
No mention of the final disposition of the fund is made. 

The care of the wounded and sick was recognized as a public 
duty. Early in the retreat eight men were appointed to care for 
the sick and wounded. The number seems very small. It may 
be that these were old campaigners who had acquired some skill in 
medicine and surgery. Their services were enlisted to aid the 
regular surgeons who no doubt accompanied the expedition. 1 At 
times a considerable number must have been required for the work 
of carrying the wounded and their arms and baggage. Men 
selected for such service were rewarded by exemption from other 
duties. That the hospital service was far from perfect is shown 
by the fate of the sick man whom Xenophon rescued from being 
buried alive. The treatment consisted of cutting and cauterizing 
(v. 8. 18) and the application of simple lotions, and the adminis- 
tering of drugs for fever and other ailments. Stops were often 
made in the interest of the sick and the wounded. When the 

1 iii. 4. 30. Cf. Cousin, Kyros U J cunt en Asie mineure, p. 177. 
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army was encamped in the neighborhood of a town, arrangements 
were made to have them received in private houses. Sometimes 
force was used to obtain this privilege. The patients paid for their 
food (v. 5. 20) On reaching the sea they were conveyed in chartered 
ships. 

The data available for estimating the efficiency of the medical 
arrangements are very meager. Cousin 1 accounts for the larger 
number in active service at Heradea than at Cerasus by supposing 
that the healthful sea air and better food had restored a large 
number to health. Between these two points they had stormed a 
native stronghold with considerable loss. The four hundred who 
were sold into slavery by the governor of Byzantium were for the 
most part convalescents (vii. 2. 6). Deaths were due chiefly to 
wounds and the severe weather. Very few died of disease (v. 3. 3). 
No specific cases of cures are recorded. Men recovered from severe 
frostbites with the loss of toes, and were able to re-enter the ranks 
for active service. But what became of those who suffered from 
broken bones? We should gladly exchange some of the pious 
writer's accounts of funerals for a few details about cures. He 
does indeed tell us incidentally that Cherisophus died, not from the 
effects of the fever, but from the medicine which he took. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that Nicarchus the Arcadian who rode 
into the Greek camp severely wounded to announce the betrayal of 
the generals is not the Arcadian captain of the same name who 
deserted three or four days later. A wound which laid open the 
abdominal cavity could not have been healed in so short a time, 
if at all (ii. 5. 33; cf. iii. 3. 5). 

There are indications that the soldiers were divided into messes. 
These are probably military divisions, but constituted self-govern- 
ing units for certain purposes. Members of these groups were 
detailed by their companions to look after the transporting of 
baggage (v. 8. 6). In this way provision was doubtless made for 
the care of the wounded and the safety of the women who accom- 
panied the expedition in large numbers. 

Some have seen in Xenophon's proposal to found a city a desire 
on his part to realize some of the ideals of Socrates; but there is no 

1 Ibid., p. 150. 
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hint of this in the narrative. He professed to be desirous of acquir- 
ing territory and power for Greece. 1 It was an attractive propo- 
sition. A large body of hardy veterans who had learned how to 
govern themselves could easily found a flourishing community on 
the shores of the Euxine. On reaching the sea the Greeks were safe, 
so far as the Persians were concerned, and those who had the means 
were in a position to secure return to their homes. But they 
desired, nor merely to return to Greece, but to improve their 
financial position. The desertion of any considerable number 
would make it extremely difficult for the rest to secure even their 
safe return. The founding of a city would have checked the 
tendency to desert and would have kept the army together until 
the men had an opportunity to obtain a competence. Eventually 
those who desired it could return to Greece without endangering 
the safety of the rest. This may be inferred from Xenophon's 
statements to the soldiers when he found the majority was opposed 
to his project: "If you had continued as destitute and unprovided 
as you were just now, I should still have looked out for a resource 
in the capture of some city which would have enabled such of you 
as chose to return at once, while the rest stay behind to enrich 
themselves. But there is no longer any necessity since Herakleia 
and Sinope are sending transports, and Timasion promises pay to 
you from the next new moon. Nothing can be better: you will go 
safely to Greece, and will receive pay for going thither. I desist 
at once from my scheme, and call upon all who were favorable to 
it to desist also. Only let us keep together until we are on safe 
ground."" 

It would appear then that the founding of a city was regarded 
by Xenophon as the only available means for securing the safety 
of the army and relieving the poverty of the large number who were 
practically penniless. At an earlier time, when the chances of a 
successful retreat seemed well-nigh desperate, Xenophon may have 
conceived the idea of establishing themselves in the heart of the 
Persian empire; but at this time his intention was to seize a native 

1 v. 6. 15. Silanus spread the report that Xenophon desired favrt} 6po/ul ml W*a- 

fUP T€piTQl-fr<UT$ai. 

* Grote, History of Greece, DC, 210. 
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city on the Etmne and reduce the neighboring population to sub- 
jection. Phasis had been suggested as a favorable place. But his 
enthusiastic description of Calpe (vi. 4. 1 ff.) as a suitable location 
for a city of ten thousand shows that he deemed it possible to find 
a favorable location unoccupied. 

Curiously enough the idea of founding a city was first suggested 
by the anxiety of the Persians to have them withdraw from the rich 
agricultural district near Sittace, where they were encamped for a 
time. Rightly or wrongly Clearchus suspected that the Persians 
feared they would intrench themselves in this district, which was 
virtually an island, enslave the peasants, and offer a place of refuge 
for the king's enemies (ii. 4. 22). After the betrayal of the generals 
Xenophon in discussing the situation points to the Mysians and 
Lycaonians who had established themselves in the Persian empire, 
and suggests that if the Persians suspect them of a similar design 
they will grant them a safe-conduct from the country. But even 
at this time he hints at a permanent settlement when he warns 
them that if once they become acquainted with the pleasures of 
idleness and the charms of the handsome Persian and Median 
women they may, like the lotus-eaters, forget their homes (iii. 2. 23 
ff.). It was not until they reached the Etmne that the idea was 
fully developed in Xenophon's mind; but being prematurely 
divulged it met with such serious opposition that Xenophon was 
obliged to drop it. The hostile attitude was due, he tells us, to 
the fact that these were not broken and masterless men, but 
respectable citizens with home ties who were anxious to return to 
their relatives (vi. 4. 8). 

To the military basis of the organization were due certain 
undemocratic features, such as a court of captains to review the 
actions of the generals, and the virtual elections rf generals by the 
officers of each division. But the democratic features were pro- 
nounced from the first and there was a noticeable growth of demo- 
cratic spirit. Private soldiers were permitted and even encouraged 
to speak in the assemblies (iii. 2. 32; cf. v. 1. 2). Demagogues 
were not wanting who sought to make private gain out of their 
influence over the soldiers (v. 6. 19). Entirely democratic in the 
best sense is the readiness to listen to reason and argument rather 
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than to follow the impulses of passion or despair, or the dictates 
of self-interest. Grote has pointed out that Xenophon's success in 
rescuing the Greeks was in the main due to his ability to persuade. 
The decision to make every individual share in the responsibility 
for good discipline reflects the democratic principle according to 
which each citizen shared in the duties and responsibilities as well 
as the benefits of the body politic. In every matter it was fully 
recognized that the decision of the assembled soldiers was supreme.' 
Thus while new generals were elected by the surviving officers in 
each division the nominations were submitted to the army for 
confirmation. 

The forces which kept the army together were different at differ- 
ent times. During the march to the sea the pressure of their 
enemies made cohesion and individual subordination absolutely 
essential to their safety. But when they reached the confines of 
Hellas, and safety was assured, this motive for cohesion dis- 
appeared, and disorders and outrages resulted. The situation was 
becoming serious when Xenophon had the courage to bring the 
matter to the attention of the assembled soldiers in a powerful 
arraignment of mob violence and individual license (v. 7 . 13) . This 
appeal to their political instincts and sensus communis was suc- 
cessful, for no serious acts of individual insubordination occurred 
afterward. During the last stages of the retreat the authority 
of the Spartan officers acted as a wholesome check. But even 
here Xenophon's influence and oratory were necessary to prevent 
them from carrying out the rash plan to seize and sack Byzantium 
(vii. 1. 25). On the whole we can readily agree with Bury that 
"it is a remarkable spectacle, this large body of soldiers manag- 
ing their own affairs, deciding what they would do, determining 
where they would go, seldom failing to listen to the voice of reason 
in their assemblies, whether it was the voice of Xenophon or of 
another." 

1 Cf. Grote, op. cit., DC, 215 ff. 
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LIVE FACTORS IN LATIN TEACHING 



By Norman £. Henky 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



All devices which tend to instil interest in the private and public 
life of the Romans, and which encourage collateral reading in the 
history, mythology, and antiquities of the classic past, constitute 
a valuable asset in the teaching of high-school Latin. The use of 
illustrative material — such as models, prints, coins, lantern slides, 
Latin plays, etc. — is justified in the vital reaction upon the study 
of the texts through what the Germans call Realien. The labora- 
tory method of teaching Roman antiquities in high school, how- 
ever, has its limitations and dangers. In the first place, the student 
should be encouraged, as far as possible, to make his own illustra- 
tive material : this implies leisure for collateral reading and research. 
In the second place, a knowledge of history and antiquities is merely 
subsidiary: the main object in the study of Latin is to acquire a 
mastery of the language per se as a medium for classical culture, 
as well as to furnish a basis for formal linguistic training in English. 
It is well, therefore, at the outset to state that all instruction in the 
art, literature, and archaeology of the Romans must be largely 
incidental. In our attempt to vivify the classics, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that there is no royal road to a knowledge of 
declensions and the technique of language. Hard, incessant drill 
on forms and vocabulary is essential. No method has ever been 
advanced by an enthusiastic faddist which will remove the neces- 
sity for constant, systematic drill on paradigms and syntax in the 
first two years. If, however, anything can be done meanwhile to 
arouse enthusiasm in "gerund-grinding" and excite interest in the 
language as the vehicle of ancient life and thought, it behooves the 
teacher to consider the propriety of such aid. It is our purpose to 
attempt a brief r£sum6 of methods of humanizing the study of 
Latin in secondary schools. 

First of all, we must frankly admit that subjective stimuli, 
inherent in the subject-matter of the text and the linguistic method 
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of the teacher, are vastly more important than objective stimuli, 
which are at best only artificial and suggestive. 1 The teacher must 
be a living force in the classroom. The best teaching is always 
incidental. The teacher of Latin should possess SprachgefUhl and 
be imbued with enthusiasm for the classics, which will come solely 
from extensive reading in the Latin authors. This is a prerequisite 
for an intelligent survey of the Latin field. Every teacher should 
do considerable professional reading every year; he must know 
Latin first-hand and cultivate ability to read it fluently and accu- 
rately before he can become its inspired apostle, imbued with its 
spirit and power. 

The scientific spirit that pervades modern education is in itself 
the best guaranty that no really vital subject will ever be dropped 
from the curriculum. The status of Latin is therefore largely 
dependent upon its correlation with modern interests, as well as 
its value as a disciplinary agent. Concrete results must be sought 
and our teaching vitalized at every point. The laboratory method 
implies research and emphasizes practical results in Latin teaching. 
If in common parlance Latin is a " dead " language, we should strive 
to show that it lives in the living English of today. Introduce the 
notebook method for vocabulary drill. Lodge's Vocabulary of 
High School Latin will serve as a source-book. Prepare typewritten 
lists of the five hundred words used most frequently by each author. 
Place the same in the hands of the student with instructions to rule 
the pages in columns for the following data: the word and its 
principal parts (if a verb), or genitive singular (if a noun or adjec- 
tive), gender, meaning, and English derivative (if any). Inasmuch 
as only the first form of the word is given by the teacher, the student 
is forced to consult his vocabulary or a large lexicon for the required 
information; this, combined with the mechanical act of tabulating 
his material, causes him to react sufficiently upon each word to 
retain a comparatively vivid impression of it. The most vital 
part of this scheme is the prominence given to the English deriva- 
tive, which tests the student's vocabulary and initiates him into 
the mystery of analysis and the perennial charm of word lore. 

1 Cf. £. Riess, "Natural and Artificial Stimuli in Teaching Latin," Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, igio. 
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It has been found advisable to hold occasional word contests 
based upon the vocabulary notebooks, conducted upon the order 
of an old-time "spelling-bee." Much enthusiasm can thus be 
aroused if the various divisions of the same class are placed in com- 
petition and the element of class rivalry is injected into the work. 
The writer uses a score board properly ruled, showing in columns 
the number of words missed daily by the respective divisions dur- 
ing the contest. One division achieved the enviable record of 
having missed only two words out of five hundred, while two other 
divisions were close rivals for a perfect score. A definite number 
of words should be assigned in advance each day for study and the 
same list dictated to each division. Two weeks should suffice for 
such a contest, requiring only a few minutes daily: the return in 
enthusiasm and zeal for Latin words and their English derivatives 
will pay compound interest upon the investment. At this point, 
in company with a writer in the Classical Weekly, we wish to sound 
a note of warning, to wit: "dead words do not a language make 
nor printed lists a page." The pupil must regard word lists as a 
means only, a systematic way to gather and fix knowledge which 
is useful only when applied to the living page. 

An article which proposes to discuss ways to vitalize the teach- 
ing of Latin cannot ignore the claims of the viva voce method, by 
which Latin is taught essentially as a modern language. Some of 
the standard beginners' books contain Colloquia for formal con- 
versation in class. The serious objection to question-and-answer 
exercises of this sort is that they readily degenerate into mechanical 
and monotonous repetitions, without extending the scope of the 
student's syntactical knowledge. The solution, as in the case of 
all artificial devices or stimuli, depends in the last analysis upon 
the personality and resourcefulness of the teacher. He should 
possess a certain fluency as well as a generous store of Latin 
phrases and colloquial or stereotyped expressions, so that confidence 
and versatility of ideas may result. Any student can readily 
learn the technical expressions and the mechanics of ordinary 
classroom conversation, so that the viva voce method may be 
pursued for routine grammatical drill. But we maintain that 
colloquial exercises of this sort should subserve a higher purpose; 
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they should vitalize and enliven a recitation by affording an oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of modern ideas and the more simple 
experiences of everyday life, clothed in sprightly and idiomatic 
Latin. We must strive to make our students feel that the Romans 
were intensely human and that, like us, they expressed their hopes, 
their fears, their joys, their sorrows in plain, straightforward 
speech — far removed from the involved, periodic style of the 
orator or historian. 1 Conversations of this kind, dealing with 
everyday experiences, tend more than anything else to dispel the 
opinion, current among students, that Latin is highly artificial and 
utterly incapable of expressing up-to-date ideas. 

Every Latin room should contain a small collection of Roman 
coins — either originals or electrotypes — books of photographic 
prints, portrait busts of the classic authors, lantern slides, and a 
select library of standard books on classical subjects. A small 
collection of Roman coins representing the authors read in high 
school may be purchased at nominal cost. The historic significance 
of such a collection is at once apparent; students feel a thrill of 
real interest when permitted to handle these coins, much worn by 
contemporaries of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil.* 

Among other vitalizing agencies that stimulate interest, and 
throw, as it were, sidelights upon classic life, may be mentioned 
student models of Roman engines of war, such as the tormenta, 
gladius, pilum, and scutum; Caesar's bridge; Latin luncheons, 
entertainments, games, Latin plays, talks on classical pictures in 
the classroom and halls, classical clubs, Latin music, the Roman 
state, studies in local architecture exemplifying classic ideas, and 
ad infinitum.* The students in the Latin department should be 
encouraged to establish the nucleus for a small but growing collec- 
tion of models for the illustration of the classics. The lantern, 
long regarded as an indispensable adjunct in the science laboratory, 

1 Cf. Georg Capellanus, Sprecken Sit Lateimscht Modem* KonversaUan in 
Lateimscker Sproche. Leipzig. M. a. 

• For five dollars the writer bought a series of four genuine coins as follows: a 
quinarius coined by M. Cato in zoi B.C.; a beautiful denarius minted by Caesar in 
50 B.C.; an as and a quadrant in circulation in Vergil's day (ca. 15 B.C.). 

» Cf . The Classical Weekly and the Classical Journal for detailed accounts of the 
above methods of arousing interest in Roman life. The Classical Journal from the 
beginning has given space for the publication of notices of all school activities which 
have as their aim the correlation of the classics and the students' daily interests. 
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is now being utilized everywhere with gratifying results. The 
writer has adopted the practice of giving a series of after-school 
stereopticon "readings" on Latin subjects, which have met with 
unusual success. Attendance is always made optional. Much 
information can thus be given on collateral subjects — art, litera- 
ture, and antiquities — which could never find legitimate place in 
the recitation. Students have been stimulated to read, and the 
public and the school libraries have been called upon to supply the 
demand for supplementary books. The following is a list of recent 
lectures: 

1. Vergil and the Aeneid, illustrated with forty lantern slides. 

2. The Importance of Latin and Its Correlation with Other High-School 
Subjects. 

3. The Development of Greek and Roman Art, illustrated with fourteen charts 
and numerous prints and pictures. 

4. The Influence of the Classics in the Renaissance. 

5. Caesar and His Gallic Campaigns, illustrated with eighty lantern slides. 

6. Pompeii, illustrated with forty-two slides. 

After a cursory survey of various devices to humanize the clas- 
sics, it remains to be said that the most fruitful source of inspira- 
tion for the teacher comes from a sojourn in classic lands. Nothing 
is so illuminating as actual contact with the modern representatives 
of the Greeks and Romans, amid the scenes immortalized in classic 
prose and verse. Under the mystic spell of the Acropolis and the 
Forum, we feel anew the "glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome." We can visualize and help our students see more 
clearly the setting of events if we ourselves have actually visited 
the scenes described. Nothing broadens one's mental horizon so 
much as travel. The German government has recognized the edu- 
cative value of travel and has provided Reize Stipendien for teachers 
in the Gymnasia. Modern exploration and excavation in Italy 
and Greece — notably at Pompeii and Mycenae — have thrown new 
light upon the classic past and have caused an influx of new evi- 
dence that has recreated the ancient world. One cannot be wholly 
ignorant of topography and local color and thoroughly understand 
the temperament of a people. A summer vacation spent amid the 
classic scenes of Italy and Greece will leave a vital impress upon 
the teacher and enkindle a wise enthusiasm that will be a potent 
and vitalizing force in the classroom. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AUTHORS 

The choice of high-school authors in Latin is largely determined by factors 
outside of the high school. The most potent of these has always been the 
specific college-entrance requirement. And this has, to all appearances, been 
made so specific without any very adequate reason, either in the needs of the 
college or in those of the high school. But it has been a fact, nevertheless, 
and has naturally led to the publication of numerous editions of those parts 
of particular authors which were mentioned in the college catalogues, to the 
exclusion of the rest; so that, even if the teacher wished to do so, he could 
not exercise much choice in the reading of his class, owing to the lack of suitable 
editions. More than that, the books in Latin composition have in the course 
of time all been based, more or less directly, upon these specific portions of 
Caesar and Cicero, and, if the teacher wishes to use these books to best advan- 
tage, he must perforce read the parts of these authors just as they are pre- 
supposed in the composition books. More recently we have had a Vocabulary 
and a Syntax of High-School Latin, both useful books, which appear to take 
these limitations for granted, as if they were ordained to continue, or were 
inherent in the nature of things. 

Now, other things being equal, it is easier to teach Latin in this way, and 
certain results can, no doubt, be reached more quickly. Efficiency of a kind 
is gained, but it is a narrow efficiency, and narrowing in its effects. If we aim 
only at that, we leave out of account what will always be the most important 
factor in the whole situation — the teacher himself. Isolated as he usually is, 
and overloaded with class work, he is robbed by such a practice as this, of any 
incentive he might otherwise have to extend his acquaintance with classical 
authors, ancient history, or ancient life, beyond that required by the routine 
reading of his class. 

Two results inevitably follow. The teacher's dealing with his subject, 
while it may become externally more perfect, becomes also more restricted 
in its outlook from year to year, and, finally, more mechanical in its methods. 
It is not only the spirit of inquiry, and the keenness for new light on the author 
himself that is lost, but with it, and inseparable from it, also the interest in 
the relation between the work and the class. For by long habit the teacher 
comes finally to do his work more or less automatically, and without that 
vitalizing grapple with new ideas and situations upon which his whole progress 
depends. 

And in the second place, the restricted routine of reading cuts off the high- 
school teacher from touch with the larger field in which he works. Having no 
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occasion, and little time, to keep posted on anything but his own narrow 
round, he soon loses interest in all the rest. It is futile to offer classical maga- 
zines to those who will only at long intervals find in them anything that has 
even the remotest bearing on what they themselves are doing year after year. 
If the extent of their province bore any sort of respectable relation to that of 
classical scholarship as a whole, we should not, as we now are, be confronted 
more and more plainly with the prospect of a complete divorce between the 
interests of the secondary school and those of the university. 

A wider range of reading in the high school would have a good effect in 
still another line. For every author that the teacher takes up and studies 
over with a view to adapting it to the needs of his class is itself, in a way, a 
piece of independent and pioneer work with him, and so, an important culti- 
vation of his powers, of which he is largely deprived by a practice of 
reading the same thing every year. 

The writer has for some time felt that this matter is one of the very first 
importance, deserving the attention not only of the secondary teachers them- 
selves, but of the colleges and universities. For the latter depend upon and 
work with the product of the high schools, and in turn must prepare teachers 
for them. If the work of the high school is not sound and vigorous, it involves 
all other work as well. It is to throw some light on the situation that the 
information which is presented in this article was gathered. 

Second year. — The two Latin authors who are most commonly considered 
as available for the reading of the second year divide the field very unevenly 
between them. The Gallic War is read everywhere, while the Biographies of 
Nepos, if used at all, are as a rule used only during a part of the year, generally 
the last part. Still the number of teachers who have read Nepos in their 
classes is not so small as appears to be generally thought. Of those who 
replied to this question, something over half had done so, and with most of 
these it has become a regular part of their practice. Nepos is read much 
more extensively in the East than in the West. About 75 per cent of the 
teachers in the New England and Middle states had used him in their classes, 
as against only 33 per cent in the rest of the country. And in the latter sec- 
tion the older states of the Middle West and those of the Pacific coast are 
rather more favorable toward Nepos than the rest. 

A few of those who have made an attempt to read Nepos in the second 
year seem to have had very bad luck. For they speak of it with the air 
of people who cannot be fooled more than once. But these are exceptions. 
The great majority of those who have used Nepos find an advantage in doing 
so, especially during a part of the year. Compared with Caesar he is 
found to be slightly more difficult, though not so uneven in difficulty. It 
may be, as several teachers suggest, that this greater difficulty is only apparent, 
and that it arises from the fact that our beginner's books are so often con- 
structed with a view to preparing for Caesar. The most generally recognized 
advantage of Nepos, as one would expect, is found in the greater interest and 
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the greater variety of his subject-matter. The objection to Nepos on the 
ground that his Latin is not good, because it is not exactly the same as that 
of Cicero in all its usages, is certainly one that deserves soon to be laid in its 
grave. People do not all write alike, even today, and it would be a weary 
world, if they did. 

On the other hand, it must not be assumed that the general use of Caesar 
is due to his being found entirely satisfactory for the work of the second year. 
Of 115 who replied to this question, only 46 consider the Gallic War to be 
the right sort of book for the purpose; 24 find it lacking in variety, 26 in 
interest to the children, and 19 too difficult. Now, fortunately, the two most 
serious of these objections can be met by the use of Nepos, for, as we saw, 
variety and interest are precisely the qualities in which teachers generally find 
him to be superior. It is a pity, therefore, that so little freedom is still allowed 
in many places, or felt to exist, in the matter of the high-school authors. All 
teachers are not alike, nor all classes, and those qualities of an author which 
work well in one case may lead to comparative failure in another. It is 
certainly not too much to ask that in each case the tools that yield the best 
results should be fully and freely available. 

The answers to the question in what order the books of Caesar should be 
read are in at least five-sixths of the cases evidently based on the assumption 
that the first four books of the Gallic War are meant. Of these teachers, 
somewhat less than half think that they should be read in their regular order. 
These who do not think so are again divided about evenly into two sections. 
Half of them — for the most part in New England— begin with Book II, and 
read Book I later on in the year. The other half — chiefly in the Middle West — 
begin with Book I, but read only the Helvetian campaign (sometimes only to 
chap, xii), and then pass from chap, xxix directly to the second book, 
leaving the campaign with Ariovistus (chaps, xxx-tiv) until some time later, 
nearly always till the last thing in the year. A few would omit Book I alto- 
gether. Something over a dozen, particularly on the Pacific coast, believe in 
reading selections instead of reading complete books. But even this show of 
independence will be found in many cases to be due to the teacher's using a 
book of selections instead of a complete text of Caesar. 

Discouraging as this situation is, it is easily explained. Most people 
prefer to read over ground with which they are thoroughly familiar even if 
their leisure is greater than that of the average high-school teacher. Then, 
also, the complete editions of the Gallic War in most cases have careful and 
adequate notes only on the first four books. But for all that, it is true, as 
several teachers say, that the subject-matter of the last three books is, on the 
whole, considerably more varied and generally more interesting than that of 
the first four. The view that the second-year's reading is good only for a 
drill ground in grammar, and that nothing else need take up the teacher's 
attention, is fortunately found only in a very few instances. With all their 
shortcomings, pupils will always get more from their instruction in some 
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respects, than what is aimed at directly in the teaching, and, whatever may be 
the teacher's idea as to the main object of the year's work, the other avenues 
should at least be kept open and all possible obstacles removed from them. 
And lastly, there is no good reason for saying that the reading matter of the 
second year lacks variety or interest on the part of those who have never 
given Nepos a fair trial, nor have even explored all the possibilities of the 
Gallic War itself. 

Third year. — In the third year, out of 141 teachers, 50 had, in addition 
to Cicero's orations, read some of his letters, 51 had read Sallusts' Catiline, 
7 the Jugurtkine War, 13 the De senectute, itb&De omicitio, 2 the Civil War, 
and 5 the prose version of the Phormio, recently published by Fairclough & 
Richardson. The letters are read rather more extensively in the West than 
in the East, while the opposite is true of the De senectute and Salhist. The 
Phormio, with one exception, was read only in the far West. 

It should be stated that the more extensive reading in the eastern states 
is often due to a Latin course of five or six years. In four-year courses Sal- 
lust's Catiline is very frequently read at sight or in selections, supplementary 
to the Orations against Catiline. 

About one-fourth of the replies state that the works just mentioned are 
not so good for third-year reading as the orations, or that they are not suitable 
for other reasons. The De senectute is quite generally found to be too advanced 
chiefly on account of the character of the contents and the somewhat philo- 
sophical nature of the reasoning. In regard to the Jugurtkine War the chief 
criticism seems to be the lack of a suitable edition. The Catiline is spoken of 
most frequently as good supplementary reading, while the points made in 
favor of the letters are their inherent interest and the light they throw on 
Cicero and Roman life. It is stated by way of criticism, and justly, as it 
seems to the writer, that the selection of letters now often printed in the same 
book with the orations is not as a rule well made. The experience with the 
simplified Phormio appears to have been entirely successful, so far as it has 
gone. Every teacher who has used it speaks enthusiastically of the interest 
with which the class took it up. 

In some places where the Catiline of Sallust was used in whole or part, it 
displaced one or more of the Orations against Catiline, the two being dove- 
tailed into each other so as to make a more complete whole. For there is, 
undoubtedly, as several teachers express themselves, a danger of getting "too 
much Catiline." 

When the Committee on College-Entrance Requirements in Latin named 
the Orations against Catiline, for the Monition Law and for Arckios, as repre- 
senting the amount to be read, it was not intended that these should be given 
preference over others, except as a special case was made of the two last named 
But it appears that these six orations are in actual practice the ones which 
are read most frequently. There is, however, a very commendable and rather 
widespread disposition to break away from this confinement. Especially in 
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regard to the speeches against Catiline it is thought by many that one, if not 
more, might very profitably be omitted, and other reading substituted for them. 

The vote on which of the four might be omitted, is interesting, and most 
people will agree with it. Out of 141 teachers 3 think the first oration could 
be omitted; 72 the second; 24 the third; 28 the fourth. In a few cases the 
statement is made that parts of the orations mentioned should be left out. In 
regard to the second oration some say that it gives practically nothing new, 
and others object to the characterization of Catiline's followers which it 
contains. What disposition there is to leave out the third, is found chiefly 
with those who use Sallust's Catiline as supplementary reading, and thus get 
the story of the discovery of the conspiracy, which the third oration also 
contains. One interesting suggestion is to read the historical parts of Sallust's 
Catiline, and drop in the first and fourth orations of Cicero at their proper 
places. 

On the question whether one or more of the Orations against Catilmt 
should actually be omitted, the vote was 59 to 52. It is thus apparent that 
the practice is less radical than the personal inclinations of the teachers, and 
that it is influenced somewhat by other considerations, chiefly among which 
is the fact that many Latin compositions are so constructed that the omission 
of one or the other of these orations would result in the loss of just so much of 
the grammar for that year. There is quite a disposition to substitute some- 
thing also for the Monition Law, and to put the Arckias off till the fourth 
year. And there are some who would put the whole of Cicero off till the fourth 
year, and read Vergil in the third, contending, with much reason, that the 
subject-matter of Cicero's orations is meant for grown men and makes little 
appeal to young pupils. 

Among the orations outside of the six mentioned above that for Marcellus 
has a long lead, 58 having used it, as against 28 for the Actio prima against 
Verres or parts of this and other Verrines, 20 for Ligarius, 20 for some oration 
against Antony, usually the fourth or fourteenth, 16 for the Pro Roscio, and 
13 for the Defense of Milo. Other speeches have but a vote or two each. 
Perhaps two-thirds of those who have read the orations just named find them 
good substitutes for the ones they displace on the list of six. Where a specific 
statement is made, it is generally that they are more interesting to the pupils 
than the others. Of those mentioned perhaps the one for Roscius is found to 
have least interest for the average class, and both it and the Milo are found 
to be a little more difficult than the rest. 

Fourth year. — Of all the authors that have been candidates for a place 
beside Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, Ovid has clearly been the most successful. 
Of the 141 teachers, 90 have read Ovid with their classes; but these figures 
alone do not tell the whole story. While the vogue of Sallust and Nepos is 
found largely in the East, that of Ovid extends evenly over the whole country. 
And it is evident, furthermore, that it is on the increase. The interest in 
him is reported to be great, almost without exception. The chief reason for 
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this is, no doubt, that he is in hardly any respect beyond .the comprehension 
and appreciation of the pupils. He is, indeed, often read with good success 
during the last months of the third year, the chief object being to give those 
who drop their Latin at the end of that year a taste of Latin poetry. 

Virgil, in addition to the first six books of the Aeneid, is also read quite 
extensively. Selections of single books from the last half of the Aeneid were 
read by 46 out of a total of 141, almost exclusively east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio. The Eclogues, in whole or part, were read by 49, all 
but 14 of whom were in the eastern states. The reading of selections from the 
Georgia is largely confined to New England, 9 out of the total of 16. 

Of these various substitutes and additions to Aeneid i-vi, Ovid and the 
selections from the last half of the Aeneid are regarded as the most suitable, 
but Ovid's popularity is far the greater of the two. On the Eclogues opinions 
are about equally divided. Some say that their pupils are much interested 
in them, while the rest find them rather remote to their comprehension, and 
more difficult than the other reading. The same is evidently true also of the 
Georgics, though here much seems to depend upon the parts which are chosen. 

The popularity of the first six books of the Aeneid is very unequal. No one 
thought that the first could be omitted and only one thought so of the second, 
and 6 each of the fourth and sixth. But 33 find it possible to dispense with 
the third, and 73 with the fifth. The fifth book is quite commonly looked upon 
as nothing better than an interruption of the story. It has some warm friends 
in classes composed of boys, owing to its subject-matter, which, on the other 
hand, is anathema to the girls. The universal criticism of the third book is 
its monotony of incident, and, in some cases, the frequent change of scene 
without any sufficient variety of events. The difficulties of the sixth book are 
not able to make much headway against the natural curiosity about its con- 
tents, and what objection there is to the fourth is due to the observation that 
the hero invites the contempt of the boys, or to the view that the whole subject 
is unfit for mixed classes, or is too far along for them to appreciate. But the 
paltry six votes show that there is but little heart in the objections after all. 
The view that the fourth book is not necessary to the narrative seems to be 
confined to a single individual. 

The substitutes proposed for the books thus marked for omission are 
generally those mentioned above, Ovid leading by a good margin. But other 
books are also suggested — the De seneclule, Horace's Odes, Catullus, Terence, 
Curtius, Nepos, Livy, Pliny's Letters, the Latin Testament, and various lines 
of collateral works, such as mythology, Roman life, etc. 

The vote upon whether there should be Latin composition in the fourth 
year results in a sweeping victory for composition — 77 for it, 41 against it, 
and 14 doubtful. The cause of composition, so far as this year is concerned, 
seems to be strongest in those states of the Middle West to the east of the Mis- 
sippi, and weakest in those to the west of it, with the rest of the country more 
evenly divided. 
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This department will present everything that is properly news — occurrences from 
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New England 

The unusual interest shown in matters classical in New England during 
the past month is a hopeful sign. At Cambridge the new Emerson Hall was 
crowded to overflowing at Professor Snowy's six lectures on the "Life and 
Letters at Athens/' and that in spite of conflicts with several popular lectures 
and concerts. In the following week Professor Gilbert Murray gave three 
lectures in Boston (Lowell Institute) on the Greek "Drama." Here again 
the large hall was so crowded that it was almost impossible for a late comer to 
find a seat. The large numbers present at both courses ought to give renewed 
courage to the faint-hearted and pessimistic classicists who are looking forward 
with gloomy forebodings to a Greekless world. 

The Classical Association of New England held its annual meeting on 
Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 13, at Yale University, New Haven, with 
an attendance of about one hundred and fifty. Professor Charles Upson 
Clark of New Haven was chosen president of the Association for 191 2-13. 

Harvard University. — The Harvard Classical Club has had a busy month. 
On March 13 the club acted as host in a joint meeting with the Modern Lan- 
guage Conference, at which Professor £. K. Rand gave the principal address 
on "Originality and Tradition in Milton's Paradise Lost" The next meeting 
of the dub took the form of a reception to Professor Shorey, who talked 
informally to the members on various matters relating to studying and teach- 
ing the classics. The annual dinner of the club was held at a Boston hotel on 
April 10. Besides a lively poem on Aristophanes, addresses were given by the 
club president, Professor George H. Chase, Professor George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, of the English Department, Professor Charles P. Parker, and Professor 
Donald Cameron, of Boston University. Dr. Chandler Rathbon Post has 
been appointed assistant professor of Greek and Fine Arts. 

Professor Clifford H. Moore lectured on March 29 at Princeton Univer- 
sity on "Oriental Mysteries in the Roman Empire," and on March 30 at the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, on "The Eleusinian Mysteries." 

Amherst College. — Amherst is carrying out in a most vigorous manner the 
scheme of classical activity outlined some time ago. Besides a series of six 
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public lectures on the "Development of the Greek Drama," the college has 
the great privilege of a two months' visit by Professor Murray, who will teach 
as well as lecture. 

Pennsylvania 

Dickinson College.— The following letter has been received from Professor 
Mervin G. Filler: 

For many years past as a college teacher of Latin I have read, naturally with great 
interest, the endless effusions, each "last word, 1 ' on the value and place of the classics 
in modern education. But I have seen in print very little definite information bearjng 
upon the actual conditions in our various colleges. It would be particularly helpful 
to know the proportion of students continuing to elect Latin after they have finished 
the required courses, and the capacity of such students as compared with their mates. 

In the hope that other teachers may be interested and prompted to indulge the 
same cacoeihes scribendi I send you the figures for the Senior class of Dickinson. 
Number to be graduated 70 

1. Number completing required Freshman course (4 hours) 58 

a. " " in addition Sophomore elec. (3 hours) 30 

3. " " " " Soph, and Jun. elec (6 hours) 23 

4. " " " " Soph., Jun., Sen. (9 hours) 13 

It should be added that 4 of Group 3, entering with credits, complete their course 
here in 3 years; so that of a class of 70, 17 are as Seniors still studying Latin, and have 
worked in the department constantly from entrance. 

Equally suggestive would be a study of the capacity of the students who in our 
various colleges continue to elect Latin. 

Of the 17 Seniors mentioned above, 10 are women, 7 men. 

We grade all students who pass in four sections — A, B, C, D. The rating in all 
their subjects for their last completed (Junior) year is as follows: in A Section, 5; 
in B Section, zi; in C section, 1. 

As a result of a careful study of the personnel of my classes for some years past 
I think I have seen that the chief reasons why the students of a small college do not 
continue to show interest in the classics are, first, lack of preparation and consequent 
discouragement, and second, unwillingness to submit to the more rigid demands in the 
way of time and effort made by most courses in the classics. 

University of Pennsylvania.— The one hundred and first regular meeting 
of the Classical Club of Philadelphia was held on the evening of Friday, March 
8, when Professor A. L. Wheeler, of Bryn Mawr College, read a paper on "The 
Supposed Genesis of Satura as a Literary Term." The one hundred and 
second meeting was held on Friday, April 19, when Professor W. B. McDaniel, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, under the title "Reminiscences," gave a 
very interesting account of the survival of ancient ways and customs among the 
modern Italian peasants. 

The officers for the coming academic year were elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. F. B. Brandt, of the Central BS^h School; Vice-President, Professor 
Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. B. 
W. Mitchell, of the Central High School. 

Ohio 

Columbus. — On February 17 the Columbus Latin Club met at Hotel 
Southern for its second meeting of the season. Twenty-six members were 
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present at the dinner and listened to the scholarly address of Professor W. H. 
Johnson of Denison University. The subject was "The Two Agrippinas, 
Mother and Grandmother of Nero. 1 ' Tracing the course of the bitter feeling 
which rent the house of Augustus, Professor Johnson took a different view of 
these famous women from that advanced by Ferrero in his volume, The Women 
of the Caesars. The speaker based his opinion upon statements of Tacitus and 
Suetonius, not upon a theory of probabilities. 

Chicago. — In connection with the twenty-fourth educational conference 
of the academies and high schools in relations with the University of Chicago, 
departmental conferences were held in the interests of the various depart- 
ments. The classical departments discussed the co-ordination of secondary- 
school Latin and college Latin, and the secondary-school recitation versus 
the college recitation* Papers on these subjects were read by Mr. Walter 
Johnson, of the Lane Technical High School, and Miss Laura Wright, of the 
Lake High School, respectively. The papers were presented as a result of 
visits to the university classes by various high-school teachers. 

The Lane Classical Society. — The following notes furnished by Mr. Walter 
£. Johnson are of especial interest as coming from a technical high school: 

The Lane Technical High School of Chicago has a classical society. It 
was organised when the Latin Department was organised some three years 
ago. It has a working membership of about 30; while nearly 75 students 
claim connection with it, some of whom, not being now in Latin classes, do not 
find time for regular attendance at the meetings which occur twice a month. 

The object of the society is twofold: first, to have opportunity for reading 
and discussing subjects for which time cannot be taken in the class hour; 
second, to give scope for the students' initiative in taking up such subjects 
and in carrying on the work in an organized way. 

Any topic of either immediate or remote classical interest may be taken 
up. This year connected studies in Roman history have been pursued, the 
students volunteering to give the consecutive topics. A committee of three 
once visited the section of Roman antiquities in the Field Museum and made a 
study of what they found there. In making their report they specialized and 
each made memory drawings and gave oral descriptions of items in his class: 
e.g., candelabra, and agricultural implements. One, a Junior, gave a study 
in etymology which was worth while. Another, a Senior, made a study of 
Roman law, of interest to all, and of inestimable value to him. Other subjects 
deal with myths and legends, biography, literature, and the various phases of 
ancient art. 

A definite line of activity engaged in is the procuring of choice pictures 
and books for the department. 

The society is decidedly helpful to the department, as well as to the mem- 
bers who take part in the programs or in society work. 

Not the least important feature is the fact that it is their work. 
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Springfield. — On Friday evening, March 22, a Latin entertainment was 
given by the Latin Club of the Springfield High School This club is composed 
of members of the Latin classes of the three upper grades and numbers 160. 
The program was as follows: (1) Latin Song, "Lauriger Horatius"; (2) 
Declamation, "Cicero's Invective against Catiline"; (3) "A Roman School"; 
(4) Drill of the Vestal Virgins; (5) Violin Solo; (6) The Parting Scene between 
Dido and Aeneas; (7) Opening of the Letters (Cicero in CotMnam iii, cap. 3, 
4» 5); (8) Latin Song, "Gaudeamus Igitur"; (9) Tableaux: Pandora, Niobe 
and Her Daughter, The Fates, The Vestal Tuccia, Iris. Two numbers, besides 
the Latin songs, were entirely in Latin, viz., the Latin declamation and the 
"Roman School." The entertainment, the first of the kind ever given in 
Springfield, was an unqualified success. Although it required much time and 
labor, the teachers feel that they were well repaid for their efforts in the 
increased interest that has been aroused in the Latin work of the school. 

Lincoln. — On March 29 the Sophomore Class of the Lincoln High School 
gave Miss Paxson's "A Roman School" The play was presented at the 
regular Friday rhetorical exercises. 

The presentation of the play was both enjoyable and profitable. A greater 
interest has been aroused in the study of Latin, and the classical department 
has been brought into closer touch with the other departments of the school, 
every one of which contributed a share to the presentation. 

Minnesota 

Carleton College. — The enrolment in Greek in Carleton College is much 
larger than in many years. This is partly accounted for by some good illus- 
trated lectures on Greece formerly given by the co-operation of the Latin, 
English, and Biblical departments, but largely by the promise held out of a 
new method of presenting the subject based on English derivatives together 
with a briefer and more direct treatment of grammar and syntax. The first 
year class began reading the Gospel of John in October and the Anabasis 
in January. The second year is given to the Protagoras and Homer, the third 
to the Clouds and the Antigone. During the first two years word lists based 
on English derivatives are constantly used, covering two thousand words. 

Kansas 

The sixth annual meeting of the Classical Association of Kansas and West- 
ern Missouri was held at Baker University, April 19 and 20. This association 
is thoroughly alive and the spirit of conference and fellowship is remarkable. 
The principal address was given by Professor F. C. Eastman, of the State 
University of Iowa, entitled "As Others See Us." The day program repre- 
sented, in good distribution, the various phases of classical interest. 

Wesleyan University.— The Classical Association of Kansas Wesleyan 
University has had a very prosperous year. The programs have consisted of 
papers and lectures by members of the faculty and other scholars, and in par- 
ticular by the students, who have varied the program with ingenious classical 
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performances. Each year there has been a dramatic performance with classi- 
cal setting. Among these was "the Trial of 'Pius Aeneas/ " an original 
composition; the story of the first three books of the Iliad, each character 
translating his own part; and "A Roman Wedding." There were many 
unique and ingenious features, and the whole work has resulted in a greatly 
increased interest in the classics. 

Kansas CUy High School.— A etna Romano, was given this last winter by 
the Classical Club of the high school. The banquet was elaborately prepared 
and presented, and great care was taken to make the etna true to ancient life 
in all particulars. The spectators were much instructed and delighted with the 
talents and ingenuity displayed by the boys who took part in the entertainment. 

Nebraska 

Lincoln. — The teachers of Greek and of Latin in the State University, and 
in the colleges and schools in Lincoln and its vicinity gave a dinner on April 
30 in honor of Professor Grove £. Barber, the recently elected president of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 

Arkansas 

Hendrix College (Conway).— -The "Sodalitas Latina," a semi-social organi- 
zation of the College, held a very interesting meeting on April 4. The pro- 
gram was as follows: (1) A talk on a "Roman Dinner," with especial reference 
to the forms of entertainment incident thereto. (2) The reading of stories told 
at Roman dinners, e.g., Pliny (ix. 33), The Wonderful Dolphin; Petronius 
(62), The Werewolf. (3) Two contests involving a knowledge of Roman history 
and Latin vocabulary. The consolation prize was a placenta in the shape of a 
schoolboy with a dunce-cap on. (4) A talk on Vesuvius and Pompeii (illus- 
trated) by Professor Simmons; the students had all read Pliny's account of the 
eruption. 

Tennessee 

The Tennessee Philological Association met this year with the University 
of Chattanooga on February 23. Among the papers of special interest to the 
side of the classics were the following: "Some Religious Ideas Underlying 
Greek Tragedy," by Miss Cloe Thompson, of the Girls' Preparatory School; 
"Some Phases of the Dative in Latin," by Professor R. B. Steele, of Vander- 
bilt University; "The Number Three in Roman Magic and Superstition," 
by Professor Travenner, of the Middle Tennessee Normal School. 

Georgia 

Young* s College. — The Latin classes are giving this year "The School Boy's 
Dream," published in the Classical Journal (January, 1912), Horace's Okie 9 
from Book m, "Integer Vitae" to "Fleming," and the choruses by the College 
Glee Club from Professor Miller's Dido. 

Thomasville.— Miss Bessie Hall Merrill has compiled two little Latin 
scenes for classroom dialogue, one the interview between Caesar and the 
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Aeduan Council, and the other the meeting of Aeneas and Achates with Dido 
and her court. Such work as this cannot fail to be of great value both to 
instructor and student in stimulating interest, furnishing variety of each, while 
all the time fixing more definitely in the students' minds Latin words, phrases, 
and sentences, which few exercises would do. This work has the added 
advantage of giving a good natural occasion for oral exercises in Latin. 

Florida 

The Florida State Classical Association held its second annual conference 
at Jacksonville, Fla., December 28, 191 1. As this session followed immedi- 
ately after the meeting of the High-School section, over a hundred and ten 
persons were present at the call to order. The president of the Association 
made a brief address on the subject, "Can Florida Afford to Neglect the 
Classics ? " emphasizing the fact that, while classical teaching in the state is not 
yet done to best advantage, secondary education in Florida could not displace 
Latin without incalculable loss. The view of Professor Lord of Dartmouth 
College was dted as strong and sensible, viz., that Latin, rightly understood, 
can be made one of the most practicable of subjects. "Latin and Greek in 
Florida" was the general theme discussed in papers dealing with the high 
school and the college. Those participating and presenting helpful and en- 
couraging statements were: Dr. James N. Anderson, of the State University; 
Professor W. N. Sheats, ex-state superintendent of education; Dean N. M. 
Salley, of the normal school of the State College for Women; Professor J. A. 
Granberry, Jasper Normal Institute; Professor M. J. Okerlund, of Taylor 
County High School, and Professor B. B. Lane, of the Bradford County High 
School Dr. Edmund M. Hyde, not present at the Classical section, read an 
effective paper the following morning before the State Educational Association 
on "The Progress of Classics in American Schools." Those attending the 
classical session considered it a successful one. The first annual conference, the 
year before in Pensacola, organized with an attendance of only twenty-four. 
The Association feels it has a clear mission before it. Former officers were 
re-elected: President, C. E. Boyd; Vice-President, W. N. Sheats; Secretary, 
Miss Lucile Patton; Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mrs. F. N. Clayton. 



AUDITORS' NOTICE 
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